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CHESTNUTS WITH A AISTORY. 







(; 
a. WAY up among the 
ue Apennines, in the 

village of C : 

stands a poor de- 
formed little house 
with a decided 
bulge to its main 
wall, and innumer- 
able minor curves, 
convex and con- 
cave; a pitiably 
hunchy and squat- 
ty affair. Centuries 
have rolled over its moss-grown roof, 
whose single slope droops dejectedly 
and spreads its rolling surface far 
beyond’ the three irregular walls, as 
though it fain would hide their deform- 
ity. As to the dilapidated walls, they 
would have fallen years agone had they 
not been of old-fashioned three-foot 
‘thickness, and though a layer or two 
of stone should drop away there is still 
enough left to insure a _ reasonable 
screening from ‘‘tramontana” and cold. 





a By Margaret Blagrove Rudd. 


Outside of the small green door of 
this dwelling, one evening in early No- 
vember, three persons were standing, 
two combating bravely with large green 
umbrellas, while the third opened the 
door. The wind blew in gusts, driving 
the rain sideways against them, and 
swaying the umbrellas, but at last they 
were shut and the three entered the 
house and banged to and bolted the 
door. It was not the custom to use the 
bolt, even at night; but, as they entered, 
the wind followed in such fury that 
Olinto, the head of the household, took 
that precaution. 

‘*Dio mio! What weather!” he ex- 
claimed, setting his dripping umbrella 
in a corner of the room, regardless of 
the pool which began to form about it. 

Olinto was dripping wet, and so were 
the others, for they had walked a good 
three miles in the driving storm. Bene- 
detta, the wife, set her umbrella in 
another carner, and in short order there 
was a confluence of rivulets, and quite 
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a mighty stream sped away unheeded 
down the curves of the stone-paved 
floor. She then set down the sack of 
chestnuts from her head, where it had 
been balanced for over an hour, in spite 
of storm and rough roads, removed 
her outer garments, and shook them 
till the floor was well sprinkled, and 
finally hung them on pegs around the 
walls. 

‘*Art wet, Mario?” said Olinto, laugh- 
ing. ‘*‘One umbrella for two is not of 
much account, eh?” 

‘** Nor is one umbrella for one, in such 
a storm!” exclaimed Benedetta with 
spirit, but not ill-humoredly. ‘‘ Mario!” 
she continued, ‘‘thy young blood will 
soon grow warm! Do thou light the fire, 
while we old folks get 
into dry shoes!” 

When the two had 
gotten themselves in- 
to comfortable shape, 
Olinto brought a 
broom and ‘gave the 
river, and the pools 
which had trickled 
from beneath win- 
dows and door, a gen- 
eral spread, so that 
the floor presented the 
appearance of having 
been washed, and Ben- 
edetta commenced 
preparations for their 
evening meal. 

By this time chest- 
nut logs were crack- 
ling and snapping a 
welcome to the chim- 
ney-corner, and Olinto 
and the boy needed no second invitation 
to take possession of the benches which 
stood in opposite corners within the 
broad open fire-place. 

As Mario removed his shoes and socks 
and held up his feet toward the genial 
blaze, a smile of contentment settled on 
his babyish face. Olinto smiled, too, as 
he sat, with his elbows on his knees, chin 
resting in hands, and watched his good 
wife make ready the supper. 

‘*Polenta, eh?” he inquired, as she 
hung a pot of water over the fire. 

**No, Olinto, not this night! Dost 
expect two dishes? For what, in heav- 
en’s name, did I carry that load of 
chestnuts ?” 





MARIO. 
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‘‘Ahi, to be sure! For ballotti! 
What better?” 

And boiled chestnuts it was, without 
stint, and, as they ate with apparently 
no limit to their capacity, all three faces 
beamed contentment in the glow of the 
firelight. Huddled thus about the chim- 
ney-corner, with plenty to eat, they 
could bid defiance to storm. Let the 
wind do its worst, let it shake and rattle 
loose hinges and lock—the bolt was firm! 

‘* Ha, the storm increases!” remarked 
Olinto. 

‘*All the better for the raccolta” 
(harvesting of the chestnuts), said his 
wife. ‘But, Santa Virgine, how it 
howls!” she added. ‘‘One might, in- 
deed, almost imagine it spoke.” 

‘Che diamine! wilt 
break the bolt?” cried 
Olinto. 

‘Surely some one 
is without! ” exclaimed 
Mario, starting up. 
‘““Di certo, I heard a 
voice!” 

A foolish fancy, 
boy! Itis naught but 
the wind!” 

Nevertheless, Bene- 
detta stepped nearer 
the door and listened, 
then hurriedly loosen- 
ing the bolt, she cried, 
‘* Misericordia! The 
signora maestra 
(school-mistress) in all 
this storm!” 

‘““The storm were 
of little account would 
you permit one to 
enter. Wherefore close the door against 
me? I have knocked and pounded, and 
have shouted myself hoarse.” 

‘*Ah, poverina! Who would have 
thought to see you on such a night? 
But come close to the fire and dry your- 
self.” And the housewife bustled about 
till the visitor was placed as nearly 
within the fire as she would permit, 
while all were so profuse with apologies 
that the cloud which had gathered upon 
her fair face was quickly dispersed. She 
was, indeed, very fair as contrasted with 
her swarthy companions. ‘‘A letter!” 
she said, when she had regained her 
breath, ‘‘A letter from Florence !” 
“For us?” ‘‘From Silvina?” ex- 
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claimed the old couple together, eagerly. 

‘*To be sure! What else would bring 
me out in the storm? But I cannot 
read in this unsteady light. Mario, fetch 
a candle, wilt thou, my boy?” 

The boy, slow and awkward, stumbled 
about in the inner room some time ere 
appearing with a light—the tiniest of 
antique brass lamps, fed with olive oil— 
then, as he held it near the signora, she 
read the following: 

‘*¢CARA MAMA MIA: 

‘¢T hope thou art well, and also the dear babbo, 
and that the raccolta goes well. It is not possible 
to write often, because [have no time of my own. 
I belong now since two months (oh, so long!) to 
my padrona—is it not true, mama mia? But, 
though I must work all the time, nevertheless I 
am just now very happy, because I have received 
my wages for the two months, two ten-franc bills, 
for which Gigi (he is the baker) gave me a beau- 
tiful twenty-franc gold-piece, and I tied it tight 
into the corner of my best kerchief and hid it 
away under my holiday clothes. Oh, truly, it 
will go far toward my dote (dowry)—is it not so? 
Gladly would I spend it for what thou and babbo 
and I need now, but I promised you both, did I 
not, to save a// while in service, for the one im- 
portant purpose. Ineed much a waist, 
mine are all worn, and I have no time 
to keep things in repair with the baby 
almost always in my arms—even when 
IT eat ; andif he sleeps soundly enough 
to be laid down, why then I must iron 
or wash dishes. I thought I came as 
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nursery-maid, but it seems I am almost every- 
thing. 

‘Florence is a fine city, and C—— may not be 
much in comparison, but it is all the world to me. 
(Here Olinto rubbed his hand across his blinking 
eyes, and tried hard to keep back the tears, but 
come they would, and finally were allowed to roll 
unheeded down his furrowed cheeks.) I would 
like so much some chestnuts from our own dear 
selva (wood or’ grove). The padrona bought 
some the other day, but, Dio mio! the ¢hree I 
had were not sweet like ours, and think of three 
chestnuts when I have been wont to eat them by 
the dozen! Many salutations to thee and to 
caro babbo, also to Elena, to Faustina, to Mario, 
to Maria lunga (long or tall Mary), to Giulia, to 
Sofia, and to Poldino. 

‘Thy very affectionate 
‘¢ SILVINA.” 

“oP, 

for me. 


S.—Salute also the dear signora maestra 

‘* And she mentions Poldo, her dear 
Leopoldo, last, and me in a postscript!” 
laughed the school-mistress as she re- 
folded the letter. 

Olinto did not trust himself to speak, 
but drew out a large red handkerchief 
and carefully wiped his eyes. 
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Benedetta, however, broke forth vehe- 
mently, ‘‘Ha, the poverina! Not even 
time to eat in peace! Nursemaid, and 
doing all the work! And for ten francs 
a month, when many get fifteen! Ah, 
Silvina mia! I would not have had 
thee go into service, even if the wed- 
ding must wait the longer!” 

Olinto, having calmed himself, turned 
to the school-mistress and asked: 

‘* What would it cost to send Silvina 
some chestnuts—eh, signora?”’ 

‘Only a half-frane for a three-kilo 
package,” she replied. 

The old man looked crestfallen and 
began to fumble in his pockets and 
draw forth soldi. Search as he would, 
however, only a few coppers came to 
light. ‘‘How many hast thou, Bene- 
detta?” he inquired, as he gazed de- 
spairingly at his poor showing. The 
wife shook her head. ‘‘ Not many have 
I. To be sure, we might rake together 
enough to send the nuts, but—how 
about the waist? How buy stuff?, And 
the poor dear all in rags!” 

The old man sighed for answer, then 
murmured tenderly: ‘‘My poor little 
angel!’ 

‘* Listen!” said the school-mistress. 
‘*T have been thinking.” And, indeed, 
she had appeared. in deep thought. 
‘‘Listen! Long have I intended to 
write to Silvia, asking her to buy me 
some winter things. Now I think of it, 
jt will be necessary to send certain sam- 
ples for her to match. So do thou, 
Olinto, make up a packet of chestnuts 
and I will send all together. And— 
yes, to be sure—my old brown tricot 
waist, if I put it in repair, might serve 
her a good turn. I will have itin order 
by to-morrow evening; so see that thou 
bring the nuts.” 

Then, scarce giving them time to 
thank her, the fair angel of mercy van- 
ished. 

As her house was a prop and stay to 
their abode, so she herself was their 
mainstay in ways manifold. To her 
the old couple turned for advice in any 
emergency, more especially since bereft 
of their only child during the two 
months past, and the maestra came 
briskly to the rescue when such an 
enigmatical affair as a letter came. 

Silvia was able to write, being of a 
more privileged generation than her 


” 


parents, and she addressed her missives 
to the school-mistress, knowing that no 
one at her home could decipher them. 

Next morning, before day, Olinto, 
Benedetta and Mario had taken their 
breakfast of muddy coffee and black 
bread, and, with the first glimmer of 
light, were on their way to the selva. 
It was wet and chilly and dreary enough, 
though ‘the rain had ceased. They 
walked briskly, and by the time the 
light was sufficient they were ready to 
begin gathering. Each had donned a 
canvas apron, doubled up so as to form 
a huge pocket, and each carried a small 
wooden rake and a large wooden mallet. 
Armed with these they could defy dead 
leaves and closed burrs to keep the 
treasure hidden. 

‘*Per bacco! That wind last night 
was scarce worth a cent!” Such was 
Olinto’s verdict after he had worked a 
full half-hour. 

“True! It played the devil with the 
leaves, more is the pity! but the burrs 
have held on!” responded the wife, as 
she tossed rifts of dank foliage about. 

‘*Poor pickings! And what work 
to find them!” Thisremark came from 
further up the steep. 

Husband and wife were apt to keep 
within hailing distance, but Mario’s way 
was to crawl over the rough hill-side, 
picking up what came easily to hand, 
seldom troubling himself to pound 
open a burr or rake aside leaves. 

‘‘Where is that blessed boy? The 
snail! He eats more than he brings 
in! His stomach must be of rubber!” 

Both laughed heartily at this pleas- 
antry of Olinto’s. 

They could afford to make merry over 
Mario’s failings (this season at least), 
for the trees were loaded with nuts, 
and the flour which would later be 
turned out at the mill would more than 
supply their table with chestnut purée 
and necci (flat cakes baked between 
stones) during the winter. 

‘*Dost remember, Benedetta, when 
we ate the last necci ?” 

‘*To be sure! The flour gave out in 
March, and a sorry time we had till the 
garden came to the rescue.” 

‘* Yes, yes; a bad year it was truly! 
No wonder Silvina decided to earn her 
own outfit and dote. She was like to 
wait a long time else.” And Olinto drew 
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a deep sigh. Then he called to his wife, 
who had started up hill, ‘‘This way, 
Benedetta, I want thy help! The wind 
played such tricks, flinging leaves and 
letting the burrs cling that I shall have 
to climb the tree. I thought to find the 
ground strewn with nuts.” 

‘*But up at the top of the hill, Olinto, 
where the trees are more exposed, we 
will find plenty.” 

‘‘Not fit for Silvina! The best nuts 
grow in shelter at the base of the hill. 
Dost not remember her favorite tree, 
Benedetta, the largest and lowest down? 
Come, and do thou gather as I shake 
them loose. We will soon have what 
will make her happy—more than three, 
and the wood resounded with their 
merriment. 

It took Olinto some time to climb 
near enough the burry tree-top to shake 
the clingers loose. When, finally, they 
began to fall he called out cheerily, 
‘* Pick out the best! Nice plump outside 
ones—no squeezed, flattened middle 
nuts for Silvina! Ahi, now I have hit it 
there comes a splendid big burr—a tre- 
mendous fine fellow, look Benedetta!” 
Aye truly,and so tremendous that it came 
through the branches with a crash which 
startled a cry from the expectant wife. 

Before it reached the ground she had 
rushed toward it as though to catch it 
on the wing—fortunately for her, she 
was too late. 

‘¢Santissima Vergine, Madre di Dio! 
My poor Olinto!” was all she could say, 
as, leaning over the prostrate heap, she 
burst into a loud wailing. 

Presently Olinto opened his eyes and 
began to groan, and Benedetta, raising 
hers to heaven, cried ‘‘ God be praised— 
he is not dead!” 

Mario, far up the hill, hearing sounds 
of distress started down the steep ina 
marvelously quick manner, for him, and 
arriving on the scene was dispatched 
to the village for aid. 

An hour later strong peasants lifted 
the suffering Olinto on to an improvised 
litter (the door of the metalo) and bore 
him as gently as the rough way would 
permit down to his home, where the 
doctor awaited his arrival. a 

That evening, as Olinto lay in his bed 
in the inner room, with the door ajar, 
his wife busy preparing supper, and 
the boy in the chimney-corner dozing 
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salmly, the school-mistress came in. No 
bolt impeded her way, and she had 
fluttered in and out all that day on her 
various errands of mercy. She had as- 
sisted the doctor set broken bones, she 
had made a strong broth for the patient, 
she had done up a package which should 
bring cheer to the heart of a homesick 
maiden, and now, as she entered, she 
waved aloft something white which 
caused Benedetta to exclaim, ‘‘ But Sil- 
vina wrote only yesterday!” 

‘*It is not Silvina’s handwriting!” said 
the school-mistress, as she broke the 
seal. An expression of deep concern 
settled on her face as she read : 

‘¢ FLORENCE, Nov. 
‘¢ To Olinto and Benedetta T. 

‘¢ Send Silvia back at once. It was all a mis- 
take. Let things go on as though nothing had 
happened. 

‘¢ TERESA M—.” 

For a moment all were dumb with 
amazement. 

The silence was broken by a hearty 
masculine voice, which called cheerfully 
as the door was opened, ‘‘ Ola, friends! 
I hear you get letters every evening- 
and the little false one has not written 
me ina fortnight!” But the tone was 
changed at sight of the solemn -faces, 
and he added hastily: 

‘‘“What has happened? 
Olinto ?” 

‘“‘Hast heard naught, Poldo? How 
Olinto fell?’ asked the maestra, while 
Benedetta broke in excitedly. ‘‘ Yes, 
gathering nuts for Silvina! And, now 
they are sent, we hear she is not there 
to receive them! Merciful God, what 
can it all mean?” — 

‘*Silvina not ¢here/ Where is she, 
then—not here, surely?” And the 
young man looked keenly about him, 
half expecting the girl was in hiding, 
even pushing open the door into the 
next room, where the sight of the suf- 
ferer took his thoughts from his sweet- 
heart for the moment. 

3y the time he had interviewed 
Olinto, and read the enigmatical letter, 
his fresh young face, too, had: become 
clouded. 

‘*Diavalo!” he cried angrily, ‘‘ they 
have accused Silvina of some vile deed, 
of which she could never be capable 
and, it is plain enough, she has run 
away—she will be home’—his face 


Where is 
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brightened momentarily, but the cloud 
settled again as he studied the date, 
‘‘but—where, in heaven’s name, can 
she have been all this time? Why, 
she has had time to wa/k from Florence 
—and, surely, she would take the. train 
as far as Pistoia!” 

‘‘Yes, truly!” said Benedetta, ‘‘even 
though she had to break her twenty- 
franc gold-piece.” 

After pondering a moment, Leopoldo 
sprang to his feet with ‘‘ Mille diavoli! 
I would start this minute in search of 
her were I my own master. But I 
promised my padrone to be on hand 
early—there is that cursed old pig of 
his to kill at day-break—ah, but I will 
dispatch the beast in a hurry !—and be 
off for Florence—even if I have to run 
away! You will see me again before 
the sun is here. Addio—and corag- 
gio!” 

With the first gray of dawn, and with 


strict injunctions should he meet Silvia | 


not to mention the accident, Mario was 
dispatched to the selva. ‘‘Shouldst 
gather for ¢hree this day,” said his aunt; 
‘*however, if allis well after the doctor 


has been here, I may keep thee com- 


pany a while. If I come not, Mario, 
keep the fire brisk, and at noon boil 
some chestnuts.” 

The sun was still behind the moun- 
tain, though it was near nine o’clock, 
when Leopoldo looked in at the 
cottage. ‘‘Silvina not come?” he said, 
‘‘well, then, I am off! You may look 
for me to-morrow by dark—that is, if I 
do not meet her as I go down the 
mountain. But, mind you, if I go to 
Florence I have a score to settle!” and 
there was a dangerous gleam in his 
black eyes. 

Poldo, the eagle-eyed, gazed intently 
before him as his long limbs carried 
him rapidly toward the valley. When 
he reached the railroad, he had scarce 
the patience to wait for the late after- 
noon train, and he was in a very per- 
turbed state of mind ere, after many 
delays, he stood at the entrance to the 
apartment of Silvia’s padrona in Flor- 
ence. 

Admitted to the presence of the Sig- 
nora M —, he controlled his desire to 
begin violently, and, drawing himself 
up, demanded with dignity an account 
of the troubie with Silvia. 


**Oh, so you come from that foolish 
girl! Perhaps she has _ returned—is 
outside, eh? Let her come in—all 
shall be as though nothing had 
occurred!” 

‘She is not with me! I know 
naught of her—save that she has done 
no wrong. Be so kind, signora, as to 
inform me of the affair!” 

‘“‘What! Did she not go home? 
Why, a package has just come—I sup- 
posed it something she had forgotten 
in the hurry of obeying my call. 
Strange! where can she be?” and the 
lady looked grave. 

‘But, for the love of heaven, tell 
me! What did you do? Why did she 
leave? I insist that you tell me, 
signora!” 

Poldo’s tone was firm but respectful; 
it were not politic to anger the lady as 
yet. 

‘‘Oh, it was a mere trifle. <A gold- 
piece missed—found hidden away care- 
fully among Silvia’s things—and natur- 
ally supposed the missing one. She 
started off like a shot—foolish girl! 
Had she waited—why, the money was 
found, just after, in my street-dress 
pocket. Why, indeed, should I im- 
agine she had gold, when I had just 
paid her wages in paper ?”’ 

Poldo was furious ere she finished— 
she spoke slowly with affected languor 
—so furious that, when she ceased, he 
dared not trust himself to speak. 

‘‘Do not distress yourself, young 
man! You are her lover, I presume. 
Silvia will surely turn up—and, as she 
suits me fairly well, you may tell her 
to return—all will be forgiven.” 

‘*Eternal God! But all will not be 
forgiven—and Silvia shall never return!” 
As he paused the signora waved her 
hand gently, saying: ‘‘Do not get ex- 
cited over a trifle, I beg!” 

‘* A trifie!” he exclaimed with warmth, 
then checking himself, said: ‘‘Be so 
kind as to give me Silvia’s things—I 
will carry them to her home!” 

‘*Certainly! It will, indeed, beas well 
that I seek a maid with more sense.” 
And the unperturbed signora called the 
cook and bade her do up Silvia’s few 
belongings. It took but a few moments 
to accomplish the feat, an apron serv- 
ing as wrapper, and that, and the post 
package, were shouldered by Leopoldo. 
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‘‘Oh, by the way, young man, the 
girl’s gold-piece—here it is!” 

‘** And ¢hat you took from her? And 
she had no money? Diamine, no won- 
der she had not reached home when I 
left!” Without so much as an ‘‘Addio” 
he turned on his heel and vanished. 

* * * * * * 

Mario, toward ten that morning, 
was munching chestnuts diligently at 
the very top of the selva—his favorite 
part in spite of the climb, for there the 
nuts fell-more freely—when he was 
hailed by some one far below, and pres. 
ently he recognized Silvia. 

‘*Come down here at once, thou lazy 
boy! Iam too tired to climb further,” 
she called good-naturedly; ‘‘or else go 
quickly and find babbo and mama, and 
tell them I have come!” Mario obeyed 
the first command, though but leisurely, 
taking time on the way to consider 
what he should say—and to sample fine 
specimens as well. ‘‘Is babbo up at 
the metalo? And where shali I find 
mama mia? Isshe around the bend, eh, 
Mario?” No answer received, Silvia 
exclaimed in disgust, ‘‘Deh! what a 
dumb snail!” When, finally, the boy 
drew near all he could say was, ‘‘ They 
had somewhat to do down yonder!” 

‘*At home? What could keep them 
from the raccolta?’’ And receiving no 
reply, Silvia started down the hill. She 
stopped a moment beneath her favorite 
tree and, looking it over, said, ‘‘The 
raccolta goes slowly. The nuts do not 
fall—more than enough to keep busy 
thy jaws, so one can get no word from 
thee—is it not true, Mario?” and laugh- 
ing gayly she added, ‘‘Look how the 
burrs cling to my tree here.” 

‘*Corpo di bacco! but some fell yes- 
terday—one mighty big fellow, too!” 
But Silvia was leaping down the terraced 
hill-side and paid no heed to his words. 

When she entered the house it ap- 
peared deserted, Benedetta having gone 
to the village square for water. ‘‘ Silvina 
mia! Thank God thou hast come!” 
Then for the first she spied her father 
in bed. ‘‘ Babbo, what is it? Oh, babbo 
mio, art ill?’ 

Olinto tried to speak jocosely. ‘‘ Only 
a little trouble, Silvina.” She knelt 
beside him, caressing him, and he went 
on playfully, ‘‘ Only a few ribs broken— 
and an arm—and a collar-bone, my 








angel—that is all. I tried to make my 
form as humpy as that of our poor old 
house—but the doctor thinks I will 
straighten out in time.” He tried to 
raise himself to return Silvia’s embrace, 
but fell back with a groan. 

When she had calmed down she 
related her adventures, how, when un- 
justly accused, she had fled with no 
thought but to get home to her babbo, 
her mama, and her dear C , which 
included Poldo, of course; how she had 
walked all the way, and by parting with 
apron and kerchief had procured bread 
and two night’s cheap lodging. 

It was neither late nor dark the fol- 
lowing afternoon, although the sun had 
long been lost behind the imposing 
‘*Piastra,” when Silvia, springing up 
from her seat beside babbo’s bed, and, 
tying a kerchief over her head, said: 
‘*Wilt spare me an hour—eh, babbo? 
I go now to meet Poldo.” 

‘*Ma che! A wild goose chase, Sil- 
vina. How knowest thou when he will 
come? Mayest have to walk to Pistoria.”’ 

‘*No, no, babbo! I know — Poldo 
had to lodge in Florence last night and 
take the train this morning—the slow 
train—and so he is now not much fur- 
ther up the mountain than San M : 

Without waiting for further remon- 
strance she left the old man alone. She 
had calculated accurately, for scarce 
half an hour later at a turn in the road 
she came face to face with her lover. 
*‘Silvina!” ‘*Poldino!” And, greet- 
ings over, the maiden relieved her swain 
of part of his burden. 

‘*My chestnuts!” she exclaimed, as 
she balanced the package deftly on her 
head; then, hand-in-hand, they ascended 
the hill, chattering like magpies. 

‘*But how, in the name of all the 
saints, didst cut me by yesterday, Sil- 
vina?”’ asked Poldo, after the main facts 
had been learned. ‘‘ Why I turned off 
by the Madonna bridge and went to 
seek babbo and mama up at the selva.” 

** And Olinto—how is he?” 

‘* More comfortable, thank God! But 
ah, so much suffering, and all because 
of these chestnuts! Poor babbino!” 

‘¢ And so! Didst dodge me, Silvina— 
and send me clear down to Florence to 
bring them back to thee, eh? Per 
bacco! it is thy last chance to play such 
tricks. Thou wilt not be let free again.” 
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CHESTNUTS 


And he made her captive with his arm, 
a performance which tended little 
toward steadying her package of nuts. 
** And look here! the first and last earn- 
ings.” So saying he handed her the 
gold-piece, adding, ‘‘Henceforth thou 
art quit of service—save what thy lord 
and master may choose to exact!” 

‘**No, no, Poldo! this will buy no outfit.” 

‘The evil 
one take 





the outfit 
—and I will 
take thee, 
and just as 
thou art,” 
and he 
looked her 
over with 
admiring 
eyes. This 


maiden 
with the 
firm step 
and free 
swing of 
body, the 
clear, 
bright eyes 
and cheeks 
all aglow, 
she was in- 
deed fair to 
behold. 

“My hut 
on the 
height is 
less mal- 
formed 
than that 
of thy bab- 
bo—if only 
we can 
make up our minds to settle thus high 
above the chestnut line—and truly my 
half of the farm produce will give us 
better fare than thy everlasting ‘nec- 
“a 





Poldo had a will of his own, as well 
as a taking way with him, which was 
hard to resist. Silvia pleaded this, that 
and the other, and urged that a year’s 
wages would fit her out amply—if she 
could make up her mind to forego a 
dowry. But pleading was all in vain, 


and when they entered the kitchen Leo- 
poldo startled the old couple with the 
announcement that the banns would be 
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published forthwith and the wedding 
take place in three weeks. 

They being more amenable to reason 
than their daughter had been, the con- 
quering hero gave forth command bold- 
ly: ‘*Undo thy bundle, Silvina mia, 
bring the padella and I will roast thee 
‘chestnuts with a history,’ gathered by 
most worthy Olinto at risk of his life to 
do honor 
to this au- 
spicious re- 
union.” 

““No, no; 
tegliate are 
more of a 
treat, Pol- 
do!” And 
this time 
the bride- 
etect had 
her way. 
The padel- 
la was re- 
stored to 
its corner, 
and _pres- 
ently he, 
Silvia and 
Benedett a 
were shell- 
ing chest- 
nuts. 

Three 
weeks 
proved 
quite suf- 
ficient for 
Silvia to 
makea new 
dress and 
what few 
other 
things the gold-piece could furnish, and 
Poldo declared it all-too-long for com- 
pleting his intended improvements. 

The crowning event was when, in 
addition to Benedetta’s gift of home- 
spun linen, Olinto, not yet able to rise 
from his bed, presented his daughter 
with a dowry of eighty francs. 

“Put it in the bank, against a 
rainy day, Silvina mia caga,” he said 
earnestly, as he kissed her. blooming 
cheeks. ‘‘I collected pay in advance for 
what chestnut flour we will not need 
ourselves this winter. God bless thee, 
Silvina mia, and thy good Poldo too!” 























Painted for OuTING by Marc Lucas. 


‘IN SPITE OF HIS WONDERFUL LEAPS THE SPEED OF CASTOR AND POLLUX BEGAN 
TO TELL ON HIM.” (f. 9&.) 





N the summer, not many years ago, we 
took a ‘‘mob” of cattle from a place 
called Geraldton to a station on the 

Murchison river, in Western Australia. 

Cattle are often driven there immense 
distances, months being sometimes spent 
upon the journey. They are usually in 
large herds ‘called ‘‘mobs,” in charge 
of a ‘‘drover” who is assisted by a staff 
of stock-riders. The cattle move at the 
rate of about six miles a day, browsing 
as they go, and are camped at night, 
with relays of watches, till daybreak. 
On the occasion of which I speak, I 
traveled with two old and tried friends. 
Henry Harte the man in charge of the 
‘‘mob,” was a gigantic, sinewy Queens- 
lander, generous of heart if uncouth in 
manners, whose rugged life had been 
spent in the solitudes of the bush. The 
other, Francis Lyndon, was a handsome 
athletic young Englishman who had drift- 
edto Australiain search offortune. I had 
been associated with these men in differ- 
ent parts of Australia in several advent- 
urous projects. We hada joint owner- 
ship in eight hundred head of the 
‘‘mob” we were taking to the Murch- 


ison, and expected to net a very hand- 
some profit. 

Nothing beyond an occasional stam- 
pede occurred to break the tranquillity 
of the journey, and in due time we 
arrived safely at our destination, and 
turned the cattle over to the squatter. 
He took a fancy to us and pressed us 
with open-hearted colonial hospitality, 
to make his house our home for three 
months, an invitation we gladly accepted, 
as the neighborhood afforded the pros- 
pect of plenty of sport. 

The station extended over an area of 
five hundred square miles, arid the house 
beautifully situated near the brow of a 
slight acclivity, was a fine specimen of 
the station homesteads of the wealthier 
colonists. Long French windows open- 


edout, from delightfully cool and taste- 
fully furnished rooms, on to a broad ver- 
andah with latticed pillars embowered in 
a trellis work of richly flowering creep- 
ers, whose luxuriant foliage provided a 
cool and grateful shade from the fierce 
heat of the mid-day sun. 


From this leafy 
retreat one obtained a view of great ex- 
tent, and of singular interest and beauty. 
A parklike expanse, dotted here and there 
with clumps of myall and sandalwood, 
sloped gently down toa dark-green belt of 
timber a mile or so away, which marked 
the sinuous course of the Murchison, and 
far beyond rose the blue peak of Mount 
Gould and the bald summits of the 
Kimberley Ranges. 

The squatter took care that the time 
did not hang heavily on our hands. We 
spent our days in gunning expeditions 
to the thick scrub in search of the suc- 
culent wongawonga and the warty bus- 
tard, in excursions to the reedy bottoms 
of the Murchison after snipe and duck, 
and in exhilarating gallops across the 
open country in pursuit of kangaroo, 
or wallaby. 

And when the time came to take our 
leave from this hospitable roof, the 
squatter got up for our final amusement 
a kangaroo drive, in which all the station 
hands took part. At an early hour in 
the morning the hands assembled at the 
head station—bronzed, bearded fellows 
in proad - brimmed hats, red _ shirts, 
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and moleskin trousers—superb horsemen 
these hardy bushmen—cracking jokes 
and stock-whips simultaneously. Lyn- 
don and I were mounted on two of the 
squatter’s horses and Harte bestrode 
his sixteen hand ‘‘ Waler”’ with that ease 
and grace which only those whose lives 
are spent in the saddle acquire. 

A couple of huge kangaroo-dogs— 
Castor and Pollux—careered madly to 
and fro, snapping at each other in 
canine playfulness, at times giving utter- 
ance to deep-toned barks sonorous as 
the baying of a bloodhound, 

At last the squatter appeared, fol- 
lowed by his daughter, who, like all 
Australian ladies bred in the bush, was 
a fearless and accomplished horse- 
woman. We rode away for the blue 
line of the ranges in the distance. On 
through stretches of grassy plain, and 
patches of open forest where gigantic 
white gums towered to the sky; past 
clumps of fragrant myall, and belts 
of dense scrub; until 
patch of open country near the river 
where the squatter told us we might 
expect to find our quarry. For some 
time we saw no sign of kangaroo and 
were beginning to think ourselves out 
of luck, when, on topping a low ridge 
we surprised a herd of five, quietly 
browsing. There were four does and 
an immense ‘‘old man” who looked a 
perfect giant as he stood erect upon his 
haunches. He was some fifty yards 
nearer to us than his consorts, and as 
the dogs caught sight of him first, 
they made in his direction at once, 
heading him off from the dense scrub 
on our right in which the does speedily 
found shelter. 

Then followed a helter-skelter ride 
through thicket and open timber, across 
strips of treacherous shifting sand, 
and patches of thick high grass which 
concealed the inequalities of the ground, 
thereby causing not a few minor mis- 
haps. Up dry pebbly watercourses 
and down stony slopes we clattered at 
headlong speed, the ‘‘old man” keeping 
well ahead with tremendous bounds, 
and the dogs racing close together in 
his wake. We skirted along the base 
of a low ridge and entered a belt of 
open timber, crashing through the 
tangled undergrowth, ducking to avoid 
such branches as were perilously low, 


we reached a- 


and taking the trunks of huge fallen 
trees in our stride. Then came a piece 
of open country on the farther side of 
which stretched a line of dense scrub. 
If the ‘‘old man” could only make this 
he was safe. 

But the open country was entirely 
free from grass and in spite of his won- 
derful leaps the speed of Castor and 
Pollux began to tell. Just when the 
pace was hottest my horse stumbled in 
a wombat’s burrow and came heavily 
to the ground, pitching me clean over 
his head. From this point I was a 
spectator of, rather than a participator 
in the sport, though I followed behind 
at a slow gailop. 

I could not help contrasting the odd 
appearance of the red-shirted bushmen 
scattered over the plain, shouting, coo- 
ee-ing, and cracking their long stock- 
whips, with the familiar hunting scenes 
to which I have been accustomed in 
England, and I felt bound to admit that, 
apart from the novelty of the sport, the 
zest imparted by the hazard of a head- 
long gallop through such rough country, 
made kangaroo hunting even more 
exciting and enjoyable than fox hunting. 

The old man struggled gamely on. 
but the scrub was too far away. A 
couple of hundred yards from its friendly 
shelter he turned and placed his back 
to a huge conical anthill. The dog 
Castor, who was in the lead, jumped for 
his throat, but was hurled yelping to 
the ground, his belly gashed open with 
one blow of the old man’s formidable 
claws. But Pollux was at hand to 
avenge his brother, and ere the gallant 
old man could repeat the blow he was 
pulled to earth, and Harte, arriving at 
that moment, jumped from his horse 
and administered the coup de grace with 
a blow between the eyes. 

**Six feet two from snout to rump” 
said Harte asI rode up, ‘‘and the big- 
gest old man I ever stuck up.” 

‘‘Twenty-five minutes from start to 
finish,” said the squatter to me. ‘‘I 
reckon that is as good as your Leicester- 
shire time, is’nt it? And across such 
country! You can say what you please 
about your fox-hunting and your big 
fences, but for real excitement and 
genuine hard riding, I don’t believe 
there’s anything to beat sticking up an 
‘fold man.” 





T was not my ideal 
fishing morning by 
reason of more than 
one drawback, but I 
had left the West 
Highlands and hav- 
ing sacrificed myself 
thus far to the ex- 

pectation of good speckled trout fishing 
in the south of Ireland, I was not to be 
deterred from seeking my pleasure 
because the first morning was not what 
I could have wished. The expectation 
had been nourished during the -rail 
journey down from the old city of 
Cork, by the sight of a very fine river 
contiguous to the railway for a con- 
siderable distance. 

Bantry is an old town enriched by 
prodigal nature, and nature here de- 
serves admiration. It is by rail three 
hours ride from Cork and by tally-ho 
coach one hour from Glengariffe. Nu- 
merous lakes in the vicinity teemed 
with speckled trout, but dry weather 
had prevailed for eight weeks, and the 
absence of any wind on the first morn- 
ing after my arrival, gave me little hope 
for a good day’s sport. 

I had as my companion the veteran 
angler of the parish, a man well ad- 
vanced in years with quick merry eye 
and genial face. It did not take long 
for me to discover that he held my 
tackle in a sort of good-natured con- 
tempt, and this did not please me at 
first. As we walked out of the quiet 
sleepy hollow in which the town is built 
he carefully went through my fly book 
selecting the colors which he thought 
would take on sucha day. ‘‘ But we 
will not know ”’ he said, ‘‘till we get to 
the lakeside the exact style to use. I 
listened with keen interest to his dis- 
course on monthly flies, and particu- 
larly when he said the angler’s non-suc- 
cess is often due to the fact that suf- 
ficient care is not exercised in the imi- 
tation of the natural fly. He told me 
he always tied his own flies, and fre- 
quently did it on the river bank on find- 
ing that the fish did not rise to the 


colors in his book. ‘‘ Do not call your- 
self an angler till you are able todo 
this,” he remarked laughingly as we 
emerged from the belt of wood lying 
between Reendonegan Lake and the 
country road. 

The water was as calm as a sheet of 
glass; not a breath of wind disturbed 
its surface ; the brilliant sun made it 
shine like a mirror; in short it was a 
fine day for many things, but not for 
trout. ‘‘ /wztation of the natural fly 
will not do on such water as this,” said 
my companion; ‘‘we must have the 
natural fly.” Usually the angler 
for speckled trout chooses the side 
of the lake from which the wind 
is wafting the natural flies on to the 
water. The fish congregate on that 
side, but the imitation of tinsel, of 
feather and hook, will be in but little de- 
mand if there is not some wind to ruffle 
the water and so cover the cloven hoof, 
so to speak, of the bait. 

The fish were jumping at the natural 
flies quite close to the shore, keeping up 
almost a continual splashing. It would 
have been waste of time to put ona 
casting line. I had recourse to the 
natural fly suggested by my companion, 
simply because I had no suggestion 
myself to make. I felt like watching 
his success and the masterly haste which 
a bold water hen was making in the 
direction of a bank of tall reeds on the 
opposite shore. He chose two casting 
lines of extreme fineness and delicacy 
of coloring and invited me to have one. 
There was but one small hook at the 
end, and upon this he put a grasshopper, 
attaching it at the base of the wings so 
that the insect looked in no way crushed 
or injured. A clump of hazels grew 
nearby on a small eminence everhang- 
ing the water. The foliage threw a 
dark shadow on the deep pool beneath 
so that the shadow of the angler or of 
the rod could not be thrown upon the 
water. This was the place at which we 
tried the experiment of fishing with the 
natural fly. It will, Iam sure, be new 
to many readers, and I may for that 
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reason be pardoned when I enter into 
the matter minutely. My companion 
directed me to cast the fly on the over- 
shadowed water, not in the style one 
whips a river, but with as much light- 
ness as I could obtain, so that the grass- 
hopper only and no portion of the line 
would fall on the water. Following his 
example I did this, and the spring of 
the rod jumped the insect around so 
that even the angler could imagine that 
the fly had fallen into the water and 
was struggling to get out. 

Soon I was fast in a large trout which 
gave excellent play. Before I had 
landed it, my friend also had a success- 
ful rise. We took six trout out of that 
pool, each weighing about three pounds. 
We fished on our way home a large 
river which flowed through the mead- 
ows about a quarter mile distant from 
this lake and had fair success; but be- 
fore going on let me say that on the 
lakes in the vicinity I have had some of 
the most enjoyable sport that I have 
ever experienced. The 
beautiful color on being taken from the 
water, the sides being marked with 
golden-red spots. Before and after 


cooking the color of the fish is red like 


the salmon, and this red color is not 
always of a uniform shade. They are 
much more delicious than any river trout 
I have ever caught, and the picturesque 
scenery along the rivers in this part of 
the south of Ireland will recompense 
the angler for the disappointment in the 
contents of his basket. 

On the first day we fished at a fall 
where the watertumbling for ‘‘ a thous- 
and years” over an elevation of some 
forty or fifty feet has worn the over- 
hanging rock into many fantastic shapes 
and projections. The river had receded 
during the dry season, and from the 
gravelly bed I was able to climb to the 
top of the rocks by jumping over some of 
the channels through which the lessened 
body of water flowed to fall in several 
cascades to the deep pool below. The 
rocks were slippery and it was risky 
climbing. I took my rod and for the 
novelty of the idea fished from this 
picturesque height. I had a natural 
fly and nae in hooking a trout 
which I played for a couple of minutes 
at the end of aline sixtyfeet in length. 
When the fish was thoroughly tired out 
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I easily landed it on the gravelly bank 
below the fall, and while I held the rod 
the friend who accompanied me de- 
scended and unhooked the catch. I 
mention this to show that the natural 
fly is the most successful bait that the 
angler can use when the artificial fly 
will not take. 

There is nothing in it unsportsman- 
like, in fact there is in my opinion more 
art in it than in angling with flies pur- 
chased in the city, and which rural trout 
may object to. It may not be new to 
some readers, and those to whom it will 
be new may perchance compare it to 
fishing with a worm and a string as in 
the pre-Walton period. There is no 
similarity whatever. If a fish wants 
to rise toa natural fly it will do so the 
moment the fly touches the water. The 
main difficulty will be found in properly 
attaching the fly tothe hook. I will try 
it on Canadian rivers, and I look for- 
ward to good enjoyment from its suc- 
cess. The sportsmen on the Metapedia 
may smile at the modest assumption of 
the fellow who seeks out a mountain lake 
in Ireland where he may indulge his 
taste for the gentlest of all outdoor ex- 
ercises. But fascination takes many 
forms, and the bracing walk to lake or 
river in the early morning under an 
Irish sky will be remembered by me 
till I seek its delicacy again. An inci- 
dent which will remain fresh for years I 
experienced a few days since returning 
from the river bank, which I had fol- 
lowed for half a dozen miles or more. 
The evening was sultry, and the level 
rays of a red sunset striking on my face 
made me think of the miles I had to 
walk, and of the dinner to which I 
would bring a keen appetite. I was 
thirsty and not a little fatigued. I 
happened ona farm house from which 
two young girls were bearing earthen 
pans of cream toa dairy house adjoin- 
ing. I think I would have asked for 
their hospitality, but it was extended 
even before I could put my intention 
into words. They laid down their pans 
and waited till lapproached near enough, 
when one of the girls invited me to have 
a ‘‘basin of sweet milk.” I don’t re- 
member to have ever drunk of any cup 
with greater pleasure. One need feel 
no surprise at such hospitality as this in 
Ireland. It isa custom of the country. 
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MAY-DAVY’S GAN°EING. 


N the first of May a disreputable 
looking party of six boarded 
the morning train at Brantford 
for the north. A casual ob- 

ht have supposed them to be 

f emigrants; but anyone 


a party 

I - 
who watched the care with which they 
superintended the loading of three taut 


server mig 
( 


little basswood canoes in the baggage- 
car, or the equal care they bestowed up- 
on sundry overladen hampers, would 
have guessed rightly that they were 
canoeists off for a cruise. Besides this, 
the three feminines carried paddles, not 
that there was the slightest necessity 
for so doing; they could just as well, and 
a great deal better, have been packed in 
the canoes, but, as one of the bearers 
remarked: ‘*‘ They will explain our ap- 
pearance. ”’ 

There is not a prettier, merrier river 
in North America than the winding 
frolicsome Grand, which is one long series 
of swirling rapids from its source to its 
mouth. Rising in the north of the 
Ontario peninsula, it rushes headlong 
down a descent of some six hundred 
feet ere it finally mingles its waters with 
Lake Erie. Between the towns of Galt 


and Brantford gallop some thirty-five 
miles of rapids, that follow each cther in 
breathless haste, shouting their stories of 
unwary canoeists and wrecked canoes. 
Thanks to their madcap haste, the run 
can be made between these two points 
in a few hours. 

3y eleven-o’clock the train had puffed 
into Galt, and fifteen minutes later the 
Nora (‘*Snorah” the boys irreverently 
called her), the Little Tycoon and the Pe 
De Que were slipping rapidly .past the 
outskirts of the quaint old town, that 
presently gave place to substantial farm- 
houses, amid their undulating fields of 
tender, varying green and newly turned 
rich, brown earth; past orchards, pink 
and white with peach and cherry blos- 
soms, succeeded by forest primeval, 
where rugged oaks waved their yet gaunt 
and naked branches among the bursting 
leaves of beeches and elms, the red 
maple buds and perfumed blossoms of 
the wild plum. 

A few miles of placid and shallow 
water, scarcely deep enough to float our 
light crafts, through one or two minor 
rapids that dash their spray in our faces, 
and presently we descry on the left bank 
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the stone mill that proclaims the pres- 
ence of Glenmorris village and dam. 
Even now, a quarter of a mile away, the 
thunder of the falling water breaks on 
ourears. The Vora, which was leading, 
paddled into shore, and the commodore, 
leaping out, ran along the bank, search- 
ing for the best channel in the broken 
dam, alike the most hazardous and most 
gloriously exciting ‘‘run” on the river. 
‘*Follow me,” he shouts, springing into 
his canoe. A wild rush of irresistible 
waters sweeps her onward. Witha sud- 
den plunge she disappears, only to reap- 
pear cutting through the great waves 
that toss her about like a cork and break 
in clouds of spray over her bow. With 
a wild mingling of terror and delight, 
that finds vent in a quavering cheer, I 
see beneath. our bow the surging, 
shining hill of water; below, black curl- 
ing waves tossing their white caps de- 
fiantly at us. In obedience to previous 
orders from the stern, I cease paddling, 


and, laying my paddle athwart the gun- 


wales, lean, steadily on it. Down, down 


we rush, burying our bow in the foam. 
A dash of cold water in my face, an- 
other, that drenches me from head to 


‘SDOWN, DOWN WE RUSH.” 
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heel, 
quivers, topples, 


the staunch little Peterborough 
rights herself, and 
‘‘Now paddle, paddle like blazes!” 
shouts the stern. This is beyond me, 
but I paddle the best I can, and swing- 
ing suddenly to the left, we skim past 
the jagged boulder that waits its prey 
at the foot of the fall and bring up be- 
side the Vora in the comparatively still 
water beyond. ‘‘Well done, /¢ De 
Que,” and ‘‘Well done, Nora,” and 
‘*Well done, Lztt/e Tycoon,” we all shout, 
as the latter brings up beside us in fine 
style. Somewhat draggled in appear- 
ance, but happy and triumphant, we 
head for the nearest bank. 

The trickling of a spring reminds us 
that we are not only thirsty, but hungry 
as well; so drift-wood is collected, and 
ere long a huge bonfire is roaring and 
crackling to leeward of an upturned 
stump. A tin pail of water swings over 
it from a tipsy-looking rod; baskets are 
unpacked, a table-cloth (rare luxury on 
a canoe cruise) spread beneath a group 
of blossoming hawthorn trees, a motley 
collection of odd cups and plates is pro- 
duced, and the ale is put to cool ina 
hollow the boys scoop out beneath the 
spring. Man is a thirsty animal, but 
for that reason he does not despise 
eating, neither dowe. The baskets are 
repacked (there is little left to pack 
but dishes), and once more the canoes 
are launched and, with a lingering look 
at the dying camp-fire, we push oif into 
mid-stream again. 

Before us is a chain of eleven rapids, 
covering some seven miles in length, 
with scarcely breathing space between. 
Already we hear their mad music. 
Louder and louder their wild laughter 
sounds. One after the other the canoes 
are caught in their boisterous play, 
buffeted like corks and drenched: with 
spray, are hurled onward down the 
winding glistening river that slants be- 


~ fore, dodging here a boulder and there 


a treacherous shoal, till at last, spray 
soaked, excited and happy, we once 
more float into quiet water only a couple 
of miles above the town of Paris, where 
an unrunable dam obliges us to portage. 
Here we hoist sail and skim silently 
through the pretty town. 

For myself, I disapprove of canoe 
sailing; in fact, I do more, but, being 
only a woman, my limited vocabulary 
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gives me no scope to express my senti- 
ments. It is all glorious for the stern, 
and sweetly reposeful for the bow, should 
they two be ‘‘strangers yet.” Then the 
canoe is run ashore, the polite and agile 
young man springs out, hoists sail, 
arranges a luxuriant pile of cushions 
whereon the fair one may recline, while 
she watches the graceful youth skillfully 
manage sail and paddle; but woe unto 
the unfortunate who is upon terms of 


A WELCOME 


intimacy with the man bent on sailing. 
Then she grasps the heavy mast and, 
kneeling upright, lunges at the inade- 
quate-looking hole prepared for its 
reception, under a running fire of such 
remarks as ‘‘ Don’t lurch, do you want 
an upset?” ‘‘Are you ever going to 
step that mast?” and the omnipresent 
small boy jeers from overhead bridges, 
and from the bank. 

In spite of which remarks and her 
own fears of a ducking, the mast at 
length is stepped and, lifting the sail (a 
lateen) by the poles and leaning far 
back, she dabs wildly at the top of the 
mast. More encouragement from the 
surrounding audience and deeper sar- 
casm from the rear, but, if she and the 
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sail don’t both drop overboard, the 
musty, mildewed thing is at length 
hoisted and she huddles herself in the 
bottom of the canoe for a ~well-earned 
rest, which is broken every minute by 
a yell of ‘*‘Duck your head,” which she 
does, unless she wishes to be decapitated. 

With wind and current both in our 
favor we sight Brantford and our last 
portage in sixty-five minutes, and Paris 
is twelve miles in the rear. The early 


REST. 


twilight is fast gathering as we hastily 
portage and reship for the last three 


miles of our voyage. The river here 
makes a wide detour before our boat- 
house is reached. It is full of unsus- 
pected shoals and boulders and requires 
careful steering. Several times we 
scrape, as in the uncertain light we miss 
the channel, and finally, with an ominous 
‘*Scrunch,” we ground fast in the midst 
of a rapid. 

‘Hold her off that boulder to the 
left,” shouts the stern, backing water 
with might and main. I brace my pad- 
dle against the boulder towards which 
the current is rushing us. With all my 
strength I push; in vain; with a crash 
we are broadside on the rock, and splash 
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I go over the side, my right arm up to 
the shoulder in water. The remainder 
of me isin the canoe, but so is the river, 
and, as there is no help for it, we step 
solemnly out and wade to shore at the 
imminent risk of finding the fugitive 
channel, which may or may not be deep. 
The .Vora and Little Tycoon come nobly 
to our assistance and help fish out -the 
floating cushions and kit, upset the 
waterlogged canoe, and offer unlimited 
‘* fire-water.” 

‘It is’nt the k-k-k-cold,” I stutter, 
gulping down undiluted whiskey, my 
dripping garmentsclingingtome. ‘‘It’s 
the d-d-d-disgrace of an upset.” A 
full chorus disclaim at thisthought. But 


FOR 
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pleasure has fled. No amount of spirit- 
ual consolation, either within or without, 
can blot out the ignominy of that upset. 
Night is fast gathering as we mournfully 
follow in the wake of the procession. 
With. joy we hail the gleain of the city 
lights and the uncertain iantern at the 
club-house door. In a _ remarkably 
short space of time the /¢ De Que is 
upside down on her rack, a pool of 
water on the floor beneath testifying 
to her sorrow at the day’s mishap, 
and two canoeists are skurrying up 
the back streets, the swish swash of 
their water soaked garments alone 
breaking the silence that has fallen 
upon them. 
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S I read the golden pages 
Of the poet’s mystic story, 


Read the love of Hiawatha, 
Read of gentle Minnehaha, 
All the turmoil of the city, 
All the wrangling sound of voices 
Die away to distant murmurs, 


Like the babbling of the trout-brook, 


Or the sighing of the hemlock 
In the dim-lit virgin forest. 


And a picture comes before me, 
Lighted by the woodland sunshine, 
Softened by the woodland shadow, 


All the air is sweetly laden 


With the odors of the spruces, 
All the azure of the heavens 
Hidden by the stately cedars. 


Such a place loved Hiawatha, 
Loved to lie beneath the branches, 
Listen to the sighing forest, 


Thinking, dreaming Minnehaha ! 


! 


Through the vistas of the tree-trunks 
Looked the stag in silent wonder, 
Gazed the black bear from his covert 
At the stately Hiawatha 

Standing by the rushing brooklet, 
Thinking, dreaming Minnehaha. 


Then I close those noble pages, 

Put my book and dreaming from me; 
But through all my daily labor, 

All pervading, ever present, 

Is the odor of the spruces, 

Is the perfume of the pine-tree. 


CHARLES ARCHIBALD GOODWIN 





‘O most of the people of 
the Northern States 
the mountain region 
of North Carolina is 
as a_ sealed book. 
Until recently facil- 
ities for travel have 
been crude and limit- 
ed, and the public 
roads are but little 
better than cattle 
trails. Hence few 

tourists have penetrated the picturesque 

wilds of a region which embraces some 
of the loftiest mountains east of the 

Rockies. 

The scenery of this delightful wilder- 
ness is always varied and always pleas- 
ing. In early summer the forest extends 
far as eye can see, forming huge billows 
of richest green. Laurels and snowy 
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azaleas show masses of lovely bloom, 
and the mountain air is laden with a 
delicious fragrance which startles the 
senses of a weary Northern man. 


But 
the landscape is not all forests and flow- 
ers. Gaunt rocks and towering cliffs 
guard smiling valleys and shadow rush- 
ing, foaming torrents. Civilization has 
set her seal upon many of the most 
accessible and fertile spots, so that one 
may tramp from fire to farm, from 
camp to caravansary, and find the com- 
forts of home or of modern hotel fring- 
ing the forest primeval. In time the 
laughter and song of summer tourists 
will echo from misty peak and shadowy 
wood and mingle with the cadence of 
every fall; but that day is not yet. 
Nature has intrenched herself in a favor- 
ite stronghold, which is not to be easily 
stormed by the butterfly hosts of fashion. 

Up in the gaps between the moun- 
tains are many cool, sparkling streams, 
nearly all of which contain almost count- 
less numbers of speckled trout. Espe- 
cially is this true of a network of brooks 
in the eastern part of Jackson County, 
which I visited with a friend for our first 
trial of these waters. 

The journey was uninteresting until 
ve reached the summit of ‘‘Old Bald,” 
5,786 feet above the sea. There we 


enjoyed one of the most glorious views 
of the entire region. We could see the 
peaks of the Blue Ridge forty miles 
away to the east and northeast of us, 
and the intervening country was one 
vast expanse of lofty peaks, narrow 
valleys and deep gaps. Most of the 
mountains in that vast expanse are 
wooded to their summits, and the fresh 
green of the trees, the dark lines of 
laurels, rhododendrons and hemlocks 
along the gaps, and the lofty peaks of 
the Richland balsams to the north of 
us, made up one of the most beautiful 
sights I had ever beheld. No signs of 
a human habitation in any direction—it 
looked as though the foot of the white 
man had never trod those wilds. 

We followed old Bald Ridge along a 
well-beaten trail upon its summit for 
nearly three miles. The ridge is coy- 
ered with a carpet of the greenest 
grass, white honeysuckles and red clo- 
ver, which make the richest pasturage 
in the world for cattle and horses. That 
ridge resembles a well-kept park more 
than anything else. Beautiful, wide- 
spreading oaks and beeches are scat- 
tered about, looking as though they had 
been planted by some careful landscape 
gardener, and we half expected to see 
some fine country house peeping from 
one of the stately groves. But we were 
in the wilderness, where bears, wolves 
and wildcats dwell. 

Near the east end of the ridge we laid 
down upon the grass, ate our lunch and 
watched the ever changing shadows as 
they swept over the mountains below. 
After an hour so spent, we set out to 
find our way down to Caney Fork, the 
stream we were going to fish. We knew 
it was in one of the gaps below us, but 
were not quite sure which one, and as 
we did not know whether we could find 
a cabin to spend the night in, we were 
anxious to catch some trout for our 
supper and to prepare a place for sleep- 
ing. We discovered a little trail which 
seemed to lead down the mountain, but 
after following it a short distance it 
disappeared, and, being unabie to find 
any other, we struck ®ut for ourselves, 
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knowing that any stream we might find 
would, in the end, lead us to the Tuck- 
asugu River, of which the Caney is a 
branch. After descending about two 
thousand feet we came to a long, dark 
line of rhododendrons, and heard the 
roar of a waterfall—pleasant pledge of 
trout for supper. 

The rhododendron thicket was almost 
impenetrable, but after one or two 
attempts, we reached the water. The 
bushes overhung the stream, and the 
only way was to wade in and fish from 
the rocks. The stream was but a few 
yards wide, very rocky, and after a few 
minutes we found that there were but 
very few fish in it. We waded down 
stream for an hour or more, but we 
could not find any path leading out of 
the thicket, and it is not very safe to 
attempt finding one’s way out without 
a trail to follow. At last we came to 
the edge of a steep fall, about eighty 
feet in height; the water plunged down 
upon big boulders, and we could see no 
way out of our difficulty except to go 
with the water. The probable result 


of such a tumble did not appeal to us, 
so I pulled off coat and 


shoes and 
climbed a small hemlock to take an 
observation. I thought I could see a 
slight trail along the opposite side of 
the brook. It proved to bea hog path, 
and by it we commenced the descent. 
It was rather close work, but we at last 
reached a large -flat rock, about half 
way down the fall. 

Will was ahead, and when he stepped 
upon the rock he called out for me to 
come on. I was coming on as fast as I 
could, and told him to go ahead and I 
would follow. Well, he did go ahead. 
He stepped off the rock upon another 
one which looked safe enough, but as 
he planted both feet upon it, it slipped 
and he took a header for the bottom of 
the ledge, fully forty feet below. It 
was very laughable to see him going 
down that fall, but I was pretty badly 
frightened at first, and did not have 
time to think of laughing at him. I 
followed him as rapidly as I could, 
without going as he did, and when I 
reached the bottom he was just crawl- 
ing out of a big pool. He was very 
wet and considerably shaken up, had a 
few bruises on his legs, and was using 
some rather expressive words. 
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After he had rested we commenced 
casting our flies again. I used a plain 
cinnamon-colored hackle with red body 
for my lower fly, and a gray-winged 
blue-bodied coachman for an upper one. 
Will was not very skillful with the fly, 
and used a plain hook with ‘‘ stick bait.” 
He went on ahead and I followed, about 
one hundred yards behind him. The 
trout took both stick bait and _ flies 
pretty well, but we caught none above 
seven or eight inches in length. The 
work was not very satisfactory, but we 
wanted fish for our supper and were 
not very particular about size, provided 
we could get enough of them. We 
fished for about an hour, and upon 
counting up our catch found that we 
had upward of thirty. 

It was then about six o’clock; we were 
in a deep, dark wood with no signs of 
a cabin near us, and we did not care to 
sleep in such a place without some kind 
of a shelter. We went hunting for a 
cave ora big rock to cover us for the 
night, but after an hour’s search we 
could find none. Just as Will had 
picked out a smooth, clean place by the 
side of a fallen chestnut tree, where we 
could build our fire and cook our fish 
and bacon, I caught sight of a rail- 
fence. I mounted it and saw a broad 
path, with sled or wheel tracks in it. 
It was a very welcome sight. I called 
Will, telling him to let the fire go and 
come on. I knew there must be a cabin 
not far away, and after about ten min- 
utes walk down the path, just as rain 
commenced falling, we reached a gate, 
on the other side of which was a large, 
comfortable log cabin. A man who 
was sitting on the porch bade us to 
enter, and we obeyed him with pleas- 
ure. We were very tired, a little wet 
and very hungry. 

Will is a native mountaineer, so I left 
it to him to arrange for our food and 
lodging. The good woman of the 
house took our trout, and after we had 
rested about half an hour supper was 
announced. That supper table was a 
splendid one to behold; it was a homely 
table and there was not much in the way 
of linen, fine dishes or silverware upon it; 
in fact, Ido not think there were cups 
and saucers enough to goround. I had 
one and I believe Will did; several of 
the people used tin cups, and I think I 
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saw one glass tumbler. ‘The knives 
and forks were a mixed lot, but there 
were ‘‘heaps” of corn-bread, big dishes 
filled with the whitest and mealiest 
potatoes, and our trout, a big tin pan 
full of them, with others, caught by 
some of our host’s boys that afternoon. 
When we opened our eyes next morn- 
ing the sun was casting its rays over the 
mountains, and the fragrance of coffee 
was wafted to our nostrils. Two of the 
boys had been out to the big brook, a 
fork of the Caney, and had caught 
enough trout for our breakfast while 
we were sleeping. They assured us 
that we should catch ‘‘right smart” of 
fish if rain held off through the day. 
We started out at eight o’clock, one 
of the boys with me, bound down 
stream, one with Will to fish up the 
same stream, and two others to fish two 
other creeks near by. The average 
width of the stream that we fished was 
about twenty yards. It is one of the 


most perfect trout streams I have ever 
seen—full of dark, deep pools, and long, 
deep ripples, where trout delight to lie. 
The stream, for two miles after it passes 
the clearing where we spent the night 
traverses an open wood, very easy to 


get through. There are very few 
thickets, but many high falls, as the 
stream falls five hundred feet in its 
course through the woods. Unlike 
most streams in the mountains, it can 
be fished mainly from its banks. 

We followed it down for nearly two 
miles, taking about forty fish. The 
water was rather dirty, and my com- 
panion seemed to think that our sport 
was not up to the average. 

At noon I pulled out a chunk of corn- 
bread and a cold fried trout and took 
lunch while fishing. While I was eat- 
ing the last of the trout I came toa 
long, deep pool with a dead maple lying 
in the middle of it. The branches of 
the tree formed a dangerous network, 
in which was just the place for a 
big trout to hide. I crawled up and 
leaned upon a big rock that over- 
hung the pool, and cast from near its 
foot. There was a rise and a splash, 
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and in a moment I had hooked a beauty 
—a good half-pounder. I landed him 
and in a moment he was in my basket. 
The next cast I hooked two and soon 
landed them. I worked that pool for 
about twenty minutes, and the result 
was seventeen trout. One was ten 
inches in length and two others weighed 
not less than half a pound each, while 
the rest ranged from five to eight inches 
in length. From that pool down into 
the long clearing (about half a mile) 
fish took the fly greedily, and by two 
o’clock my basket was full. 

Rain then commenced falling; there 
was heavy thunder and vivid flashes of 
lightning at short intervals, and the 
trout ceased feeding. We sought shel- 
ter in an old cabin near by and waited 
an hour till the rain stopped; then we 
took the trail for home. The other fel- 
lows had come in before us. The result 
of their efforts was about one hundred 
and fifty, but their fish were smaller 
than ours. 

Will and I were well pleased with the 
day’s sport. We had all the trout we 
wanted; and, as the next day would be 
Saturday, we decided to start early in 
the morning and make the hardest part 
of our ten-mile journey while the day 
was cool. 

We had more trout for supper and 
breakfast; and then, bidding our kind 
host, his good wife, seven sons and three 
daughters good-bye, we took our traps 
and started for home. The sun was 
shining brightly and gave promise of a 
hot day later on. We had a big moun- 
tain to climb and descend (Deep Gap 
Bald, about 6,500 feet in height), and 
when we reached its summit at eleven 
o’clock we were about as warm as mor- 
tals can be and live. After resting and 
cooling off we plunged down into Deep 
Gap, and after a tiresome tramp of four 
hours we reached the top of Westner 
Bald, near the end of our journey. 

I had carried twelve pounds of dressed 
trout upon my shoulder all day. Will 
had about the same load, and we were 
both tired out, yet more than satisfied 
with the results of our outing. 
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N an old-fashioned house 
not far from that 
part of Second 
Avenue _ which 
divides the two 
quiet old parks 
known vaguely 
and perhaps in- 
correctly as Stuy- 
vesant Square, a 
young man and 

man well past fifty sat talking to- 

ether. 

The room had massive mahogany 
doors, and a big marble chimney-place 
stained somewhat yellow, and a tar- 
nished chandelier pendant from the 
centre of its sallow-tinted ceiling, and 
in one corner a great hair-cloth sota 
wh se glazed surface shone like black ice. 

3ut here and there gleamed modern and 
oa touches. Three or four pretty 
Oriental rugs were scattered about the 
rather shabby ingrain carpet, and from 
the table near which the older man was 
seated (a table half-filled, by the way, 
with current reviews and magazines, 
not to speak of a few paper novels and 
books of a more solid seeming) rose a 
really modish reading-lamp, with a 
shade of dark crimson silk, fringed 
along its circular edge. 

The older man sat in an easy-chair, 
slowly polishing with his handkerchief 
a pair of gold-rimmed eyeglasses. His 
legs were crossed, and they were thin 
and spare, like all the rest of his tall, 
ingular frame. But although his face 


was serious and rather deeply lined, it 


was by no means forbidding or ungenial. 


You would simply have said of him, 
eated there in his quiet garb, with his 
well-poised head, gray locks, and sparse, 
feathery, whitish side-whiskers, that he 
was a person who had renounced all the 
gay pleasures of life while still retaining 
not a few of its more placid enjoy- 
ments 

The younger man (whose name was 
Lawrence Vanderveer Watts, and who 
‘was the nephew of his present host, Mr. 
Lawrence Vanderveer) wore a dreary 
look that ill became the bloomy tints of 
his youthful face. He had let his fine, 


athletic frame droop loungingly in his 
chair, as though he thought the times 
out of joint and felt like physically fol- 
lowing their example. 

‘*So you won’t help me, Uncle?” he 
muttered, sadly though not sullenly. 
‘You won't give me a pull, so to speak?” 

‘One would suppose I’d never done 
any kind of pulling for you till now, 
Larry,” came the answer, blent with a 
mildly sarcastic smile. 

‘*No, indeed!” And Larry Watts 
jumped up from his chair. ‘‘ You've 
been one of the best friends that ever 
breathed! Such uncles as you don’t 
grow on bushes; the woods are zo? full 
of them, / can tell you!” 

‘*Thanks,” replied Mr. Vanderveer, 
in his placid way. ‘‘It’s no doubt an 
immense modern kind of compliment to 


_tell me that I don’t grow on bushes and 


that the woods are not full of me.” 

‘‘Oh, Uncle. It was only— 

‘“*Slang, I suppose, Larry. Very 
picturesque, too, no doubt, very fix de 
siécle, as they say: nowadays.” 

Larry, still looking sombre, and with 
hands in both pockets, murmured some- 
what vaguely: 

‘*How well you pronounce French, 
Uncle.” 

Mr. Vanderveer scowled a little, but 
his eyes had a tell-tale amiable twinkle 
as he replaced upon them his clean- 
polished glasses. 

‘*T spoke French, you young scamp, 
at the Court of Napoleon III. before 
you were born. I spoke it, too, once or 
twice, with that lovely blonde creature, 
the Empress, I’d have you to under- 
stand, and she paid me the courtesy of 
not giggling at my accent, either.” 

This was said in a jocose, reminiscent, 
yet composed way. 

‘Oh, by Jove!” blurted out Lawrence, 
in forlornly genial tones, ‘‘as if every- 
body didn’t know you’d been no end of 
a howling swell in your day.’ 

‘In my day! H—m; that means my 
day is over. “Well, Iimagine itis. All 
I’m fit for now is to go to the Century 
Club every other night, plod three or 
four miles each afternoon to keep my 
digestion in order, and spoil my eyes 
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over the enormous lot of trash that’s 
being printed as entertaining reading.” 

There was a pause. Then Lawrence, 
looking very earnestly at his uncle, said: 

‘‘Not a bit of it. You’ve lots of 
friends; you're the kindest and best of 
gentlemen in all this town, and more 
people know it—more among the de- 
serving poor, | mean—than your warm- 
‘st admirers have ever thought to count. 
\nd your goodness to me, Uncle—I’d 
be the meanest chap going if I didn’t 
recognize and treasure that. You got 
me into one of the best banking houses 
in the country three months after I’d 


” 
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left college— 

‘¢And where, by the way, you’ve 
done remarkably well.” 

‘‘Where I fell into horrid debt three 
years ago, if you please, through my 
silly dissipations.” 

‘‘Oh, you’ve reformed since then, 
Larry.” 

‘‘Reformed—yes. But who made me 
reform? You, with your help and your 
generosity? Who’s giving me the four 
thousand a year that, added to my salary 
from Erskine Brothers, lets me live like 
a gentleman? And now—” 

Here Larry, with both hands thrust 
into the pockets of his evening trousers, 
and with his curly head drooped, 
began to pace, at a kind of desperate, 
plunging gait, the floor of the spacious, 
dim-cornered room. 

‘‘And now?” repeated Mr. Vander- 

r, calmly rising. He opened one of 
he books on his table and slowly turned 
its pages. ‘*And now?” he again re- 
peated, as though he were reading 
something aloud from the printed lines 
below him. 

Larry wheeled about and faced his 
kinsman. He spoke with a kind of 
plaintive fierceness. 

‘* Here’s Beatrice Carrington, as sweet 
a girl as ever was, whom I wish to 
marry and settle down with and be 
awfully happy with, and you refuse us 
he little box of a house that I want 
somewhere in a side street, and the few 
extra thousands a year needed to set 
things going. It’s too bad,” pursued 
Larry, ‘‘too bad!” And then, with a 
hint of the most stoic martyrdom, he 
added: ‘‘ But I don’t complain. What 
right have I todo anything more than 
grin and bear it? The bearing isn’t 
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easy, but the grinning comes ever so 
much harder. I suppose it all amounts 
to this—we must wait. We must wait, 
I mean, till I’ve scraped enough dollars 
together for the beginning of what they 
call an establishment.” 

Here followed a long silence. It 
was so long that poor Larry wondered 
whether his uncle, still standing and 
gazing down at the open book, meant 
to give him any response whatever. But 
at last Mr. Vanderveer slowly raised his 
head and spoke: 

‘* Lawrence,” he said, ‘‘ you tell me 
that Miss Carrington is a very nice girl, 
and I don’t doubt you're quite right. I 
never knew any young woman bearing 
her name whom such a definition would 
not suit. Her mother was a Carrington, 
you know. She was a very nice girl. 
She married her second cousin, Leroy 
Carrington, for money. He lost all, by 
the way, through his failure in ’72, and 
afterward left her a widow with a rela- 
tively trifling fortune. Her two sisters 
(very ‘nice girls,’ also), both jilted men 
they were in love with to marry men 
who were rich. Peace rest them! We 
used to call them in my young, dandy 
days, ‘Slippery Sarah’ and ‘Judicious 
Jane.’ But they were not the only 
worldlings of their race. Schuyler Car- 
rington, their cousin, literally sold him- 
self to an elderly lady who had three 
hundred thousand dollars (a large fort- 
une in New York thirty years ago), and 
led her such a doleful life that she 
divorced him four or five years later. 
His sister, Emily Carrington— But I 
need not go on. The entire family 
have long been celebrated for their 
bloodless marriages.” 

‘‘And you think my Beatrice could 
have any such motive!” broke hotly 
from Larry. ‘‘Oh, Uncle! Why, where 
on earth could such a motive come from? 
The thought that you might die and 
leave mea pile of money? But you’re 
good for twenty years yet, even if you 
don’t will every dime you've got to 
charities—and God knows it would be 
far better if you did!” 

Larry’s flushed face looked very hand- 
some, now, as he spoke on, straight 
from an honest heart, which all the 
guile he had yet rubbed against had 
never really stained or harmed. 

‘‘That my Beatrice should count on 
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dead men’s shoes! Oh, Uncle, if you 
knew her! Well, I won’t say another 
word.” He walked to one of the doors 
and caught its knob. ‘‘Good evening. 
Let the whole affair be forgotten— 
please do. I’m awfully fond of you, as 
you know. You've been father, mother, 
brother, sister, everything to me! I'll 
turn up in a day or two, and we'll be 
just as great chums as ever, I hope. 
Good evening.” 

‘*Good evening,” said Mr. Vander- 
veer, still scanning the lamp-lit pages 
of the open book. 

A door clanged with a distant but 
distinct sound. Larry was gone. Mr. 
Vanderveer reseated himself. He be- 
gan to ruminate. , 

‘*What a brute I feel like!” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Larry talks of my gener- 
osity. Here I am, with three millions 
of dollars, and what do I give Azm out 
of the huge yearly income that flows 
from them? Never mind my secret 
charities; what do I give him? The 
merest dagateclle, and he knows it! And 
yet, though he’s the only near relation 
I have in the world, he’s never grum- 
bled, he’s never demanded, he’s never 


been anything except the dear, sweet- 


tempered boy that he is. «Heaven 
knows, I’d let him have forty thousand 
a year to-morrow if I cared for him less 
than I do; if I hadn’t seen the devilish 
evil that money can work with a lad of 
his youth, inexperience and random sort 
of temperament. And now he comes 
to me, wanting to marry that girl. That 
girl of all girls! Not that she may not 
be sweet, and pretty and graceful; not 
that she isn’t the sort of match that I’d 
like for him as far as name and place 
go! But then, she’s a Carrington, and 
never have I known a Carrington yet, 
man or woman, that wasn’t mercenary 
to the core!” 

Two hours later, while Larry was 
playing billiards at the Knickerbocker 
Club, and getting badly beaten for the 
third time by an adversary whom he 
knew he could ‘‘wipe the floor with,” 
as he himself would have expressed it, 
if only his nerves were not all jarred 
and tingling, a servant handed him a 
short note from his Uncle Vanderveer. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
Larry had himself rattled in a cab down 
to the old Vanderveer mansion. His 
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face was beaming as he seized his 
uncle’s hand. 

“* You've 
claimed. 
would !” 

‘*T’ve done nothing of the sort,” said 
Mr. Vanderveer dryly. ‘‘ Re-read my 
note if you think otherwise.”’ 

‘*But you said in it,” 
Larry, aghast, ‘‘ that—”’ 

‘*T would reconsider matters, pro- 
vided you would agree to a certain plan, 
a certain proposition.” 

‘“‘Of course,” replied Larry, looking 
dubiously crestfallen. ‘*‘ And the plan, 
the proposition, as I took it, was to 
leave off something that I liked and 
that was expensive, such as billiards, or 
even smoking, or—” 

‘‘Not a bit of it, my boy. Listen 
and I'll tell you just what I meant. If 
the idea displeases you, well and good ; 
we need say no more about it.” 

After that Mr. Vanderveer talked on 


relented, then! 
‘*‘T_-T somehow 


he ex- 
felt you 


stammered 


‘for some time in his easy, collected 


way. Larry listened with growing 
intentness. At length he exclaimed, 
with great ardor : 

‘*Be it as you please, Uncle! I 
know she’ll stand the test! And I 
promise perfect secresy ; I promise it 
on my word of honor!” Then he 
looked steadily at his uncle for a mo- 
ment, and burst into a high, breezy 
laugh. ; 

‘“‘Oh, what larks! It’s—it’s like a 
comedy at a theatre. So you'll pay 
your devotions! Really, you will ? and 
Larry leaned back in his chair, con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

Mr. Vanderveer coughed a little un- 
easily. ‘‘ Perhaps I’m not quite such 
an old fossil as you think, Larry,” he 
said. ‘*‘ Perhaps I shan’t cut quite so 
queer a figure as you fancy.” 

‘“*A fossil! You!” cried Larry. 
‘* Why, nota bit of it. You'll be grand 
seigneur to your finger-tips, dear Uncle ; 
you're that everywhere.” 

‘** Thanks.” 

‘*But what makes me laugh, 
you know, is your attitude of a 
toward—” 

‘* Yes, I perceive ; you find it ridicu- 
lous. So itis, nodoubt. But I prom- 
ise you the masquerade shall not last 
long. Your suspense will soon be over. 
The season has begun, and I'll flash 


don’t 


suitor 
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across its sky as a very transient kind 
meteor, I assure you. I haven’t 
been out in society for ages, as you 
know ; but I'll try not to make myself 
a scarecrow there.” 

‘*You couldn’t be one anywhere,’ 
affirmed Larry, in a very sobered voice, 
‘*no matter how hard you might try !” 

An evening or two later’ Mr. Vander- 
veer said to his old friend Peter Van 
Styne, at the Century Club : 

‘* You're bringing out your. youngest 
daughter this year, are you not?” 

‘“Yes,” said Van Styne. ‘‘It’s a 
horrible bore. Her mother goes with 
her to most of these infernal balls. But 
I sometimes have to turn up at them, 
more’s the pity.” And Van Styne 
ruffled his gray-dappled beard pensively. 

‘‘Are you going to the next Patri- 
archs’ Ball ?” asked Mr. Vanderveer. 

‘Yes, I suppose so. They'll drag 
me there, most probably.” 

‘Are you a Patriarch yourself, by 
the way ?’ 

‘I? no; no. 
mery nowadays. 
est son-in-law, Charlton Chandler. 
right in the swim.” 

“Oh, yes ; I see. 


ot 


I hate all that flum- 
I leave it to my eld- 


He’s 


Do you think he 


would spare me a card for the next 


Patriarchs’? I’d like to go.” 

‘*You, Lawrence?” cried his friend 
in amazement. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say—”’ 

‘Beg pardon;” murmured Mr. Van- 
derveer, with a faint, politesmile. ‘‘If 
it will be the slightest inconvenience to 
either yourself or -Chandler, I shall 
greatly regret the liberty I’ve taken.” 

‘‘Inconvenience!” cordially scoffed 
Van Styne. ‘‘ My dear fellow, it will 
be a delight and an honor to both of us! 
Of course Charlty has an extra card for 
you. So you really think you'll dip into 
the fashionable frivolities once again? 
What a welcome you'll get! You'll 
find lots of feminine friends glad to 
greet you.” 

‘* Ves,” nodded Mr. Vanderveer, look- 
ing fixedly at the cigar which he held 
between’ thumb and forefinger ; ‘‘ lots 
of feminine friends, Van Styne, as you 
say. Most of those, I fear, will have 
wrinkles enough to tax all my arts of 
diplomacy in endeavoring to bekave as 
if I didn’t see them.” 

‘*Why the devil, then,” thought Van 
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Styne, ‘‘do you bother yourself with 
going out again?” And he told him- 
self what fun it would be to talk with 
his wife, when he got home from the 
club that evening, about this new 
‘‘society fad” of Lawrence Vander- 
veer’s. 

But, aloud, he was profuse in his ex- 
pressions of approval. ‘‘ By Jove, Law- 
rence, there’d be plenty of pretty faces 
without the ghost of a wrinkle that 
would beam on you if you’d only let 
them! When a man like yourself 
chooses to marry a little late in life he’s 
only to lift his finger. I recollect when 
you carried everthing before you here 
in this very town ; and if you’re on the 
shelf now it’s only because you took the 
fancy to lay yourself there. Tl wager 
there isn’ta girl among the best sets 
here who wouldn’t snap at you to-mor- 
row if you showed your intentions were 
serious.” 

‘Yes, Van Styne? How about your 
own youngest daughter ?”’ 

The late speaker gave a start at this 
cool question. ‘‘ Pauline?” he almost 
stammered. ‘‘Oh, I—I wasn’t thinking 
of her, don’t you know?” By Jove, 
that’s just like your ancient way of tak- 
ing a man up, Vanderveer, when he 
happened to tread ever so slightly on 
your toes! Pauline, now, is a girl of— 
er—peculiar views. She doesn’t like—” 

‘¢ Elderly suitors, with weatherbeaten 
craniums and precarious whiskers. I 
understand perfectly. But don’t be 
alarmed; I’m not going to ask her to 
marry me.” 

‘‘Confound you!” retorted Van 
Styne, with tart jocoseness, ‘‘if you’re 
sensitive about your age that isn’t my 
fault.” 

‘‘T’m not sensitive about my age,” 
said Mr. Vanderveer. ‘‘ But I should 
think any young girl to whom I was 
fool enough to offer myself ought to be 
sensitive about it—very.” 

That same evening, a few hours later, 
Beatrice Carrington returned home with 
her mother from a fashionable dance,.- 
Larry Watts had been there, and al- 
though he had not been her partner in 
the cotillon he had sat next her, and 
they had danced together as often as 
they could mutually manage. She felt 
happy at having seen him and talked 
with him, and this happiness made her 
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pure-cut, dimpled face even fairer than 
was its wont. 

She and her mother had paused in the 
sitting-room of their small basement 
house before going up to bed. The 
night outside was chilly, and in the car- 
riage it had been sharply cold. Here 
in the little red-walled room there was 
a crackling soft-coal fire. Beatrice put 
one dainty white-shod foot on the fender 
and stared down into the variant yellow 
blaze. Her pearly cloak dropped from 
about her shoulders just as a tidy little 
maid in a cap and big white apron 
slipped up behind her and caught it. 
The maid had already taken Mrs. Car- 
rington’s wraps and was holding them 
in a fluffy bulge over one arm. When 
she had gone away with her burden, 
Mrs. Carrington said : 

‘*T noticed that you scarcely spoke to 
Buckland Messerole, my dear, although 
you danced the cotillon with him. 
Didn’t you think him agreeable ?” 

‘*Rather, Mamma. Only—’ 

‘Lawrence Watts was on your other 
side; I know.” Here Mrs. Carring- 
ton gave her slim-necked blond head a 
melancholy droop. She was a woman 
who had been just as graceful and rose- 
tinted in her day as her daughter, 
Beatrice. But now her figure had lost 
some of its best lines, and her face; once 
firmly oval, had sagged and faded. ‘‘It 
does seem to me,” she went on, rather 
querulously, ‘‘that this semi-engage- 
ment between you and Lawrence Watts 
(for I’m certain that’s just what it is) 
has very little but air-castles behind it.” 

‘¢ Air-castles, Mamma ?” 

‘‘How can anyofe tell if his uncle, 
Lawrence Vanderveer, will do a thing 
for him?” pursued Mrs. Carrington in 
plaintive undertone. ‘‘And if he doesn’t, 
Bea, this marriage will be miserable for 
you both.” 

‘‘Tt could not be miserable for us, 
mother, if we starved!” And she set 
her young, soft face imlines of ungentle 
decision. 

‘*On. well,” 


replied Mrs. Carrington, 
with a slight staccato ceugh; ‘‘if you 
put it ‘hat way I’ve nothing to answer. 


But frankly, Bea, I dd want you to 
make a brilliant match. So few of our 
family have ever really done it. And it 
means so much after the first bloom of 
sentiment wears off. Ah, you smile 


-Lawrence Watts 
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your obstinate little smile, but the first 
bloom of sentiment, my dear, isn’t half 
so durable as you think. And as for 
myself, you snow how devotedly fond 
of youlam. But then our gowns this 
year and last year have cost so much! 
And living in New York is so expensive 
now. Bringing you out, with carriage- 
hire and all that, not to speak of gowns 
at a//, has made dreadful inroads. And 
you remember about the mortgage on 
this house, pretty and comfortable as it 
strikes everyone. I sometimes shudder, 
Bea, when I think of bills that are sure 
to come in and torment us during the 
next three months. They say Buckland 
Messerole hasa million in his own right. 
Of course I detest mercenary marriages; 
all our family save detested them. I 
should so hate to have you think me 
cold-blooded, my dear, about your future 
happiness! It would break my heart to 
dream that you thought me so. But 
only three days ago you told me that 
was very uncertain 
about his uncle’s attitude toward him. 
Has he—now, please be quite frank 
with me, dear—has he had the least 
reason, of late, to—to alter this belief ?”’ 

‘““None that I know of,” murmured 
Beatrice, while she still stared at the 
sportive, ebullient fire. 

‘*T thought not,” returned Mrs. Car- 
rington, with a great start, half rising 
from the easy-chair into which she had 
thrown herself, and then sinking back 
among its cushioned  receptivities. 
‘*Now, Bea,” she went on, ‘‘ please 
listen to something I heard this evening. 
It’s about Buckland Messerole, and it 
came to me withan immense directness. 
It came in fact, from his own sister, 
Mrs. Lexington Laight. She told me, 
in the greatest confidence, that her 
brother do¢es on you.” 

‘* Really ?” 

‘* And, more than this, that he feels 
repelled by you. Are you listening, 
Bea? Somehow you look as if you 
were zor.” 

4 Ves. 
course.” 

‘“You kuow, my dear, that I don’t 
like the Messerole famzly. They are 
much too new for us Carringtons, in 
spite uf their money. And I did so 
want you to marry right in your own 
Knickerbocker svonde, my dear. Still, 


mamma; I’m listening, of 
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as I was saying, Mrs. Lexington Laight 
also told me—But you're of listening, 
Bea; I somehow /ce/ that you’re not!” 

A few days later the second Patri- 
archs’ Ball at Delmonico’s dawned upon 
an envious world of alleged plebeians in 
all its fine unattainable splendor. For 
the lucky aristocrats who could number 
themselves among its chosen guests the 
same rather trite attractions were spread 
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public, and contrasted so meagrely with 
its spacious Fourteenth Street prede- 
cessor. 

At about half-past eleven o’clock one 
of the so-called ‘‘dowagers,” seated on 
the estrade reserved for such wilted 
matrons, put up a long-handled eye- 
glass to her eyes and said, with soft 
astonishment : 

‘* Why, bless me if that isn’t Lawrence 


‘*AND YOU THINK MY BEATRICE COULD. HAVE SUCH A MOTIVE.” (f. 109.) 


forth. The yellow-shaded chandeliers 
beamed down upon dilapidated com- 
plexions with caressing flattery, and 
stole a still lovelier bloom from cheeks 
where the lily and rose waged sweet and 
equal war. The musicians sat upstairs 
in their embowered balcony and dis- 
coursed strains that were full of intoxi- 
cation to the young, and were to the 
old full of memory, pathos, perhaps 
ennut as well. The ball-room was 
just as uncomfortably small as it has 
been since about the year ’75, when it 
was first opened to a disappointed 


Vanderveer! How well he looks! I 
haven’t seen him for an age.” ' 

‘* Neither have any of us—except our 
husbands,” laughed Mrs. Van Styne, 
who was seated at her elbow. ‘‘You’re 
quite right in saying that he looks well, 
but ah, when one remembers !” 

‘‘ Hush, my dear,” stuck in her friend, 
with a tap of her fan on one of the lady’s 
plump, bejeweled arms. ‘‘ He might 
remember, too. Let us be mindful of 
that.” 

The little flutter that Mr. Vander- 
veer’s appearance created was one that 
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did not die an easy death. His past 
fame as a fashionable beau caused some 
of the young, reigning beaux to seek an 
introduction to him. It went all about 
the ball-room that he had re-emerged 
from his long seclusion. His manners 
and carriage were severely yet very 
favorably criticised. ‘*‘Was there ever 
so perfect a gentleman of the old 
school!” whispered somebody to some- 
body else. ‘‘I don’t think he’s of the 
old school a bit,” came the answer. 
‘‘He simply holds himself with perfect 
distinction and looks what many other 
men present are—a gentleman on the 
sunny side of his fifties.” 

But after he had been presented by 
his nephew to Beatrice Carrington and 
had stood talking with her for quite a 
good while, gossip began its furtive 
babblings. 

‘* He’s come to be present at the an- 
nouncement of the engagement,” flew 
from lip to lip. 


But the engagement was not an-. 


nounced that evening. He left a little 
before supper-time, and just prior to 
his disappearance Mrs. Carrington, 
flushed with inward delight, managed to 
meet him, face to face. 

Vanderveer !” she 


‘““My dear Mr. 
said, putting out her gloved hand for 
him to take, and showing a surprise 
cleverly mimetic, ‘‘I’m so very charmed 


to meet you again! Do you really 
know,” she went on, in her best ‘‘society 
voice,” ‘‘I’d notanidea who you were 
when I saw you, a few minutes ago, 
talking with my Beatrice? I was at the 
other end of the ball-room, don’t you 
see, having a chat with dear old Stuy- 
vesant Van Corlear. I could only see 
your back, and I took for granted that 
you were one of my darling’s young 
admirers.” 

‘*TIs my back so pleasantly deceptive ?” 
said Mr. Vanderveer, with a kind of 
suave, high-bred grimness that women 
had always liked. ‘‘If so, I only wish 
I could wear it in front, and continue 
a youthful illusion for which you set 
me such a happy example.” 

Mrs. Carrington threw back her head 
in airy laughter. ‘‘How J/tke you! 
Everybody is-agog at your reappear- 
ance. And Ido so hope you liked my 
Beatrice.” 


‘‘She is charming. I don’t wonder 
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that my reverse view deceived you ; for 
while I spoke with her I was always 
thinking of yourself at her age.” 

Later, when Mrs. Carrington was 
being driven home in the dark, chill 
coach with her daughter, she somewhat 
excitedly said : 

‘*Did dear old Mr. Vanderveer drop 
any hints, Bea? Tell me just what he 
talked about ?” 

‘“*Talked about, mamma? I. almost 
forget. Oh, yes; he was principally 
saying, if I’m not mistaken, that it had 
rained, with more or less persistence, 
ever since last Tuesday.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Beatrice, you’re—you’re 
chafing me! Didn’t he—now didn’t he, 
say anything about Larry ?” 

‘* Not a word.” 

‘* Larry presented you; I saw him.” 

‘* Quite true, mamma.” 

Only the soft, crashing roll of the car- 
riage-wheels broke the silence that 
followed for several seconds. 

“* Bea.” 

‘Well, mamma.” 

‘It’s all right. He’s going to give 
you and Larry his full consent. He 
would’nt have gone to the Patriarchs’ 
to-night if he hadn’t meant it. And 
that implies so much, my dear. Every- 
thing will shortly be settled. By the 
way, has Larry said anything ?” 

‘He has scarcely spoken to me this 
evening.” 

‘“‘Good Heavens, Bea ! 
brokenly you say that! Naturally, he 
retired in favor of his uncle. Mr. Van- 
derveer now has the floor, as it were. 
He is going to arrange matters. He 
told me that he would drop in soon, 
some afternoon, for a cozy chat. Of 
course you know what ‘hat means.” 

And Mrs. Carrington, with a great 
contented sigh, leaned back on the cush- 
ions of her hard-to-be-paid-for carriage 
and surrendered herself to entrancing 
visions of future prosperity: an at- 
tractive house on the Avenue ; a but- 
ler and at least one footman ; an equip- 
age of quiet elegance; and commo- 
dious quarters for herselfin the home 
of her coming son-in-law. 

Mr. Vanderveer kept his word. He 
dropped in on a certain afternoon when 
Mrs. Carrington chanced to be out and 
Beatrice chanced to be at home. He 
spent over an hour with the latter in 


How heart- 








‘$y DO SO HOPE YOU LIKED MY BEATRICE.” 
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the pretty little red room down stairs. 
Mrs. Carrington did not get home in 
time toseehim. Beatrice was going toa 
small dance that evening, and at about 
eight o’clock a beautiful nosegay of 
lilies-of-the-valley and pink roses came 
to her, bearing Mr. Vanderveer’s card. 

‘* How perfectly sweet of him!” said 
Mrs. Carrington. ‘‘And you're sure, 
Beatrice, that he did not even mention 
Larry?” 

‘‘No, mamma. He did not make the 
faintest reference to Larry.” 

‘**Tt’s really so odd, my dear, isn’t it ? 
And you tell me that he spoke of other 
things entirely.” 

‘*Other things—yes.” 

‘* His pleasure at meeting you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Carrington, with a subtle 
and reflective note in her voice. ‘‘ And 
his own age—you say he mentioned 
that somewhat deploringly ?” 

‘*Oh, not over-deploringly, mamma. 
He referred to it, but he didn’t bring it 
forward in too obtrusive a way.” Bea- 
trice, who was now dressed for her 
dance, took from a side-table the odor- 
ous flower-bunch and inhaled its deli- 


cious fragrance. ‘‘It seems to me that 
he is one who can never do or say any- 
thing that is not charmingly well-timed.” 

‘*Really?” breathed her mother, 
‘* You—er—liked him, then, ever so 
much, did you not, Bea?” 

‘‘Liked him?” repeated Beatrice, 
looking very sweet in her pale, thin 
gown and her string of pearls about the 
throat. ‘‘I think he’s the dearest and 
kindest old gentleman I’ve ever met!” 

Mrs. Carrington lifted a forefinger. 
Certain ideas were just beginning to 
creep into her wise, mundane head. 
‘* Old gentleman, my love? Why, he’s 
hardly fifty.” This was a falsehood, but 
she got it off with a very veracious air. 

‘* Fifty,” said Beatrice. ‘‘H-m; yes, 
mamma; I should suppose he was about 
that.” To the young girl ‘‘fifty” or 
thereabouts represented a Methuselah- 
like age. 

‘** But you liked him very much, didn’t 
you?” pursued Mrs. Carrington. 

**Oh, very, very much,” replied Bea- 
trice, not in the vaguest degree under- 
standing her mother’s drift. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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” HE First of April has for unto!d 
ages been the Day of Fools! 
Why, no one in particular seems 
to know. There are Patron 
Saints for everyone from the prelate 
to the — but who is the Saint 
of All-Fools?” Thus spoke Tom 
Marks, : one of a merry trio of trout 


fishers who had journeyed up into Sul- 
livan County, New York State, to fish 
on the First of April, only to find that 
the waters of their chosen district could 
not lawfully be fished until the 15th of 
the month, and that they must journey 
many a weary mile across country be- 
fore they reached a district where the 
open season began on All-Fool’s Day. 
The change of location was not accom- 
plished until late in the evening and, 
although hopes were bright for the next 
day’s sport, there was considerable 
grumbling at lost time. 

The party had gathered around the 
fire enjoying that peace which a pipe 
brings after a good supper, when Tom’s 
question was asked. In the corner of 
the fireplace was the oldest member of 
the party tying flies. He looked up: 
‘* Well, you boys knew all about it, and 
I left it to you until we were on the 
cars, but as soon as you said ‘Sunny- 
side,’ I said to myself ‘Hoodoo,’ and, 
mind you, I had my reasons.” 

‘‘What were they?” chorused the 
other two. 

‘*A story now is as good as at any other 
time, and as we are properly April 
Fools this time (Heaven forbid that the 
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By A. Livingstone. 


boys ever hear of it!), I’ll tell you a story 
of twenty years ago, when I was fish- 
ing in this very county. I hired a man 
to show me the good spots, and he was 
worth his hire, for there was less open 
water than there is now, and I did not 
care for bait fishing. The next morn- 
ing saw us off for the stream, and very 
good sport we had. 

‘“‘My guide proved to be a quaint, 
garrulous fellow, who had lived up in 
those tangles for about sixty years, and 
remembered plenty of strange happen- 
ings and changes. I drew many a yarn 
out of him at lunch and at nights. 
One day I was casting down by a curi- 
ous old piece of ruined brickwork that 
looked as if it might have been built by 
‘Chris. Colum.’ and had been there 
ever since. Pat, the man, had gone 
into the woods to try and locate a patch 
of water he had lost track of, and I was 
to keep up stream until he overtook me. 
When he came along and found me 
seated on that brick wall he nearly 
dropped, and begged me to come away, 
adding, that he had no idea I would get 
up so far or he would have been back 
sooner. Then he cussed at a great rate. 

‘*We turned off to lunch, and this was 
the yarn he told me. The wall was 
part of a very old brick house, built 
during the British occupancy by an 
English gentleman. Pat’s father, then 
not long over from Erin, had acted as 
river warden, keeper, fisherman, etc., to 
the Englishman, who was always fish- 
ing, never wearying of it as long as the 
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fish were in season. What made both 
of them mad was that they always had 
to go some distance from the house to 
catch fish, for never a one was there in 
the pool opposite the lower garden wall. 
They put down two net dams, and put 
fish in between the two dams; but it 
was no use, not a fish could they catch. 
One day the Englishman got mad, and 
swore by the equivalent to the Great 
Horn Spoon that he would get a fish 
out of there if he fished until his arms 
fell off, and to that end he gave himself 
strength by loading up fairly well with 
whiskey. 

‘*It was up the stream and down the 
stream, the owner and his man, first 
one and then the other, and as one bot- 
tle was emptied the servant fetched an- 
other, and no doubt took a sly nip on 
the way, and the Englishman’s eye (he 
was wall-eyed) seemed to glow with fire 
and obstinacy the more he drank, but 
otherwise he was as sober as a judge. 


Night fell, and still they were fighting: 


the blank stream. The gentleman had 
fires built on the bank and made a 
night of it, notwithstanding that his 
good lady came down and begged him 
to come home, as a decent fisherman 
should; and there he fished until the 
dawn, while Pat’s father’s legs were 
like to drop off him with fatigue, or, 
more likely, to give under him with 
the whiskey. 

**Still the Briton fished, until at last 
with a terrible oath he stood on the 
wall, just where I had been standing, 
and swore again that he would drain 
the blankety blank stream but what 
he would get a fish, and just then he 
had a magnificent strike and a run 
which made the reel buzz again. He 
was just commencing to play the big 
fish, for big it was, two or three pounds 
at least, when (so Pat’s father swore on 
the Good Book) out of the water rose a 
beautiful lady with a pronounced Hi- 
bernian accent, and said ‘I charg’ ye 
on yer p’ril to go ‘long outer dis! 
‘he fishes in dis water is mine, an’ ye’ve 
no roight en loife ter ’em, an’, yer wall- 
eyed blayguard av de wurruld, git out 
av me soight, or it’s not tellin’ ye I'll 
be,’ and then she dived into the water. 
The Englishman turned a little pale, 
but he kept on playing the fish, took 
another drink with one hand, and cursed 
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Pat’s father that he did not bring the 
net quick enough, and just then his feet 
slipped on the wall, and in he went, 
down, down, down, into that deep hole. 
They dragged the water with rakes and 
hooks, but they never found the body. 
The lady shut up the house, went away, 
and all the property went to rack, ruin, 
and tangled scrub.” 

‘Well, that’s a great ghost story!” 
said Harry Myers, ‘‘ what has it to do 
with the ‘hoodoo’? ” 

*‘Il’m not through yet, boys. Pat 
swore that there was in that hole a 
freak of nature, ergo, a wall-eyed trout; 
that he was never to be caught, 
although he might be hooked; that he 
was the Britisher under the water 
fairy’s antiquated hoodoo, and that any- 
one who persisted in hooking him, went 
blind or died before the year was out.” 

‘*That settled it! I did not finish 
my lunch before I was up on the wall 
trying for that one-hundred year old 
trout with the boss eye, and nothing 
Pat could say would shake me. For 
two hours I worked as never man did. 
I whipped every inch of the pool that 
I could reach from the wall, but with- 
out effect until, the light changing, 
I could see that one side of the hole” 
terminated at the top ina slight over- 
hanging ledge. I changed my fly fora 
white one with a golden tail, and deftly 
dropped it right over the apparent 
ledge. 

‘*Ye Gods! with a mighty rush and a 
swirl a giant fish took my fly, and ina 
breath I could feel him hooked safe 
enough. How the touch thrilled down 
the tapering four ounce bamboo, every 
section of it thrilling like a telegraph- 
wire! To right, to left, up and down, 
backward and forward, a good fighter 
and a bold one. No subterfuge about 
him! Up to the top he came, and 
threw himself out of the water before 
my eyes, then down again to the 
depths, under the ledge and out again, 
but nowhere could he find a purchase 
on which to fret or fray the line, and 
still at his mouth the relentless tension 
of the line was sinking the barb deeper 
and deeper until the strain and pain 
together began to tell. I could feel 
him weaken. By that mystic intuition 
known only to the true fisherman, I 
knew that the end was coming, and 
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that the beauty was mine by the 
prowess of my line and rod, as in the 
olden time by the sword and spear. 

‘‘Who said ‘Hoodoo’ to me at that 
moment? I had forgotten the wall- 
eyed Britisher, the fairy, Pat, almost 
myself and my own existence, in the 
glorious battle of skill and fesse 
against strength and cunning. At last 
I bore a little harder on the line to 
bring him round. With a last gasp he 
turned from the butt, headed in a mad 
dying dash up the stream, and as I held 
firm to the line and reel with my 
thumb, he cleared the water with a 
mighty bound, and—the line snapped in 
the air like a whip-lash—I had lost him! 
It did not seem possible, and I sorrow- 
fully drew my leader up to my fingers 
—the fly, hook and leader were intact 
and whole as when new ! 

‘*Boys, I paralyzed! Then a 
sound striking my ear, I turned, and 
there was poor Pat, rocking himself to 
and fro, erying and sobbing after the 
manner of his people: ‘Ochone, ochone! 
Aw, the dear master! Another av ’em 
gone! May the black shadder fall on 
the wall-eyed divil at the last day! Ow, 
Ow!’ I could not help laughing, in 
Spite of my disgust at losing the fish, 
and, packing up, we made our way back 
to the house, Pat refusing to be com- 
forted. Next morning there was quite 
a levee outside to see the ‘man who 
was going to die or go blind because of 
the fish,’ for the tale was known in all 
parts, although I do not say that it was 
entirely believed. I was told of this 
man and that man who had all suffered 
something for their temerity, and when 
I wanted to go fishing Pat refused to 
take me. ‘Ye can’t put yer blud on my 
han’s, boss,’ was the way he put it. 

‘*So I went by myself, and purposely 
fished up toward the wall, being de- 
termined to have another try for that 
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piece of hoodoo bric-a-brac. Arriving 
at the pool I fished and fished, but only 
caught two small ones, and when about 
laying off for lunch I sawa gleam of 
silver in the weeds at the other side of 
the water, fifty yards or so down the 
stream. The water was about one hun- 
dred feet across, and to this day I do 
not know what prompted me to go cast- 
ing fora dead fish, but I took off my 
fly and put on a fair sized bass spoon 
hook and at the second cast dropped it 
over the fish, and gently towed it across 
to my feet. It was my trout of the day 
before—dead—as dead as Imperial Ca- 
sar. There was something peculiar 
about this fish. Looking closely I could 
see that the front of the jaw, the round 
bone in which the hook generally holds, 
was clean gone, torn out years ago. 
The thin membrane remaining had a 
fringe-like appearance, and one eye was 
blind and gone, the socket being prac- 
tically empty. This then explained the 
wild stories about the fish, He was 
wall-eyed, and he could not be hooked 
except in the lower jaw, and even then 
on very light tackle he would be very 
liable to break away, for he weighed 
three pounds and five ounces. But for 
his night and half a day in the water he 
would have made a very fine mounted 
specimen. 

‘“‘So I lifted the hoodoo, caught the 
Phantom Trout, and am neither blind 
nor dead, and have no more idea how 
that gigantic lie ever got around in the 
form of an accepted and current legend 
than you have. But ‘Sunnyside’ was 
the name of the old Britisher’s place, 
according to Pat, and that was where 
our hoodoo came in yesterday and to- 
day. The story ought to lift it, and 
we will catch fish to-morrow.” 

But we didn’t. It was bitterly cold, 
and sport was very poor. Our April 
Foolship was for keeps! 








THE PARIS OF CHINA. 


(CANTON.) 


ta Josefa WHalliday-Antona. 


ts,O the observant traveler the 

4a.\\ Flowery Kingdom, that 

vast Oriental world where 

every Western principle 

seems reversed, offers 

more wonders than the 

fabled genii of Aladdin’s 

lamp. Even he who 

enters its borders the 

most indifferent leaves with never- 

dying impressions of its wealth, its 

miseries, its resources, its poverty and 

its people. In China the most dor- 

mant mind becomes receptive, and is 

agitated by many a fascinating and per- 
plexing problem. 

Of all Chinese towns, Canton, with its 
great population, its foreign interests 
and its cosmcpolitan culture, appeals at 
first most strongly to the stranger. 
Later the capital with its bizarre court, 
its embassies, its high flavor of royalty 
may attract him, but if he has landed 
at Canton among its river population of 
more than two hundred thousand souls, 
and seen there for the first time the pe- 
culiar features of the Mongol race, it 
will be Canton and Canton alone, which 
the word China will suggest when far 
from its shores. 

Canton, whose picturesque diversity 
gave rise to its old legendary title, the 
**City of Genii,” is the Paris of the 
Celestial Empire. 

The first glimpse of its harbor is very 
curious and full of contrast ; awkward 
junks with lateen sails, graceful masts 
of European sailing ships, huge smoke 
funnels, of modern ocean steamers, 
Indiamen’s boats, manned by gay-cos- 
tumed Lascars, trading junks from 
Siam and Singapore, mandarin boats, 
marriage procession boats, and the 
green and golden barges of the frail 
sisterhood, all are moving about, with 
sinuous turn. 

The swarming inhabitants of these 
floating tenements have their only homes 
upon the waters of the noble Peking 
river. The miles of closely crowded 
boats moving restlessly up and down 
stream between the green fields, resem- 
ble a huge metropolis of vast squares 


and avenues, river-rocked cradles where 
the drama of life is enacted by the thous- 
ands who glean but a scanty livelihood. 

As soon asa boy born to one of these 
river denizens can stand upon his little 
feet, he is strapped to a scull or oar, 
and begins to go through the motions 
of propelling the boat, earning his living 
at least in theory, from the earliest age. 

Whenever his hair is sufficiently long 
to plait into a respectable tail, he begins 
to manipulate chopsticks, to hate foreign- 
ers, to understand the ring of money, 
and in time to paddle his own small 
wherry and carry a foreign devil up and 
down the river. If he wishes to see a 
little of the world he may ship upon 
a traveling junk, not to venture, how- 
ever, outside of Chinese waters, and after 
accumulating a few dollars, he takes un- 
to himself a wife and establishes his 
home among the river population. 

The Chinese war junks, their ‘‘Aveng- 
ing Dragons,” present the appearance of 
consisting of a series of cabins one above 
the other, somewhat like the triremes 
of the ancients. High above the water 
project the two ends upon which are 
painted the most ferocious looking drag- 
ons, while shields and heavy iron-shod 
pikes hang over the sides and gay flags 
bearing gold-painted inscriptions stream 
fromthe masts. Apart from a few mod- 
ern ships of war, the Chinese navy is 
composed of these junks, and with 
their grass cables, their huge wooden 
anchors, their flapping sails of colored 
matting and their multitudinous crew 
of Chinese sailors, they present a most 
grotesque appearance, suggestive of any 
thing rather than war. 

The mandarin boats somewhat resem- 
ble our own revenue cutters; there is 
a long gun in the bow and a fat, placid, 
betel-chewing mandarin occupies a chair 
of honor in one end, underneath a slant- 
ing matting. Then there are the freight 
boats bearing bamboo furniture, sandal 
wood and precious drugs, the passenger 
barges, curiously carved and gilded, 
which carry the staid old tea merchants 
up and down from Canton to Hong Kong, 
the barbers’ skips, each with a huge 
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pair of shears jingling in the stern, 
poultry boats piled with bamboo cages 
and those strongholds of iniquity with 
silken lanterns and gay decorations, 
whose Messalinas totter on deck to entice 
the unwary passers by. 

In the middle of the life and bustle of 
the stream the small green island called 
‘*Dutch Folly,” studded with odd Chin- 
ese buildings and beautiful trees, forms 
a restful spot for the eyes. Tall tower- 
ing pagodas, in impressive memory of 
China’s ancient greatness, shoot up from 
the low rice lands by the riverside; forti- 
fications bristle wherever a slight eleva- 
tion occurs; hills, cultivated tier after 
tier, terrace fashion, and meadows, 
punctuated by villages and villas, close 
the distance, and when night draws 
indistinctly on, and the swarming deni- 
zens of the boats prepare their evening 
bowls of rice, the full moon softens and 
etherializes every object, the lanterns 
twinkle and glitter along the rapid 
waters, and all is still. 

The most airy and healthy part of the 
city is occupied by the great factories 
and bungalows of the foreigners, who 
have gone out to the Orient to shake 
Streets, lanes 


dice in the game of life. 
and alleys are extremely narrow ; there 
are no broad plate-glass windows for the 
display of goods, and not unfrequently 


the river rises and inundates whole 
thoroughfares. A female is never seen 
in the streets; the delights of shopping 
are unknown to the Chinese woman, 
and the only manner in which one can 
judge of the contents of a store from the 
outside is by peering in in a very thievish 
manner at the door, although lacquered 
signs with names and professions writ- 
ten in English are now being adopted. 

The upper part of the store is gener- 
ally of wood, the lower part of blue 
brick, with latticed windows and sky- 
lights of glass, while the walls are 
adorned with painted monsters. There 
is usually also a small shrine at which 
incense is daily burned to propitiate 
some god and secure a more lucrative 
patronage. 

During the peach-blossom season, 
most Chinese, who connect the flower 
superstitiously with prosperity and 
good luck, decorate the front of 
their stores with a huge branch in full 
bloom. Many buildings present a solid 
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mass of carven wood-work with ara- 
besque designs and handsome lanterns 
hanging from the roofs. 

The shops of Canton present most 
fascinating interiors to the stranger; 
silver filigree work, ivory trinkets, lac- 
quered ware, silks, satins, embroidered 
crepes, fine porcelain, sandal wood, 
shell, and every branch of Oriental art 
is displayed, and the purchaser is greeted 
with many profound bows and much 
show of politeness. 

In one narrow lane which is well- 
named ‘‘Curiosity Street,” may be 
found rare articles of bijouterie, and 
carved bronzes, ivories and ebony. The 
Chinese are wonderful connoisseurs in 
antiques, and prize highly any real ob- 
ject of vertu. Portly Chinamen, wich 
plethoric purses, are often seen studying 
for hours the rare and beautiful speci- 
mens of porcelain. 

There are shops where camphor-pre- 
served insects in the most brilliant col- 
ors, orange, black, bright purple and 
scarlet, are exposed for sale, and here 
is displayed the wonderful Mazarin blue 
moth, known as the ‘‘ Emperor of the 
Celestial Empire.” 

The bird stores abound in the most 
curious specimens, rich and gorgeous 
in plumage. The blue magpies, barred 
with black and white, are extremely 
beautiful, so too are the black headed 
rose-colored sparrows, the steel-blue 
thrushes, the oriolesand the blackbirds, 
while the magnificent silver and golden 
pheasants and the iris peacock kept as 
domestic pets, are daily offered for sale. 

Much as an Englishman is accom- 
panied by a dog, the inevitable compan- 
ion of a Chinese mandarin is some high- 
priced singing bird attached to his 
sleeve with a silken cord. In all the 
drawing rooms of the wealthy are hung 
small cages of beautiful living insects; 
this strange taste demonstrates pro- 
foundly the singular character of the 
Chinese people. Orange-yellow lan- 
tern flies, shining beetles of golden- 
green or of blue and flame-color, drag- 
on-flies and butterflies of wonderful hue 
and size are sure to be found among 
the collection. 

As it is the fashion for a Chinaman to 
purchase his coffin during life and keep 
it in his house, the coffin shops are 
numerous and well patronized, but in- 
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stead of being suggestive of melancholy 
they present a very gay appearance, the 
mortuary caskets being mostly painted 
red and highly gilded in elaborate ara- 
besque designs. 

Of all stores, however, those of the 
lantern venders are the most showy and 
attractive. The large silken lanterns, 
gorgeously colored in variegated tints 
and embroidered in gold and silver, are 
a source of great pride to their owners. 

Chyloong’s preserve shop is also a 
curious place, with its dry sugared gin- 
ger and wampu jelly, its oranges, limes 
and young shoots of bamboo, and its 
pot-pourris of good things spread upon 
the shelves. 

The Canton shops contain indeed 
every imaginable object of curiosity or 
commerce ; superb embroideries whose 
color and design are unequaled, silk and 
crepe shawls and aprons, exquisite 
carvings, antique porcelain, wonderful 


bronzes and jade vases, while the fur. 


stores abound in the season with the 
most expensive of garments from sable 
to sheepskin. 

A day spent in the Canton streets 
reveals, too, a continual panorama of art- 
ificers at work, even the goldsmiths, 
beating goldin species of caves, inlaid 
furniture workers, and meat and cook 
stores where family cooking is done up- 
on the co-operative plan and dried 
ducks and rats are displayed. In the 
dog and cat market live rats are exhibit- 
ed in cages, as well as fatted cats, and 
the dead dogs are carefully dressed and 
hung up for sale like legs of lamb. 

The Buddhists have gained almost 
unlimited power over the people and 
their temples are real depositories of 
wealth. The entrance to the temple 
fantastically named the ‘‘The Temple 
of Five Hundred Gods,” is guarded 
night and day by soldiers. The jolly 
physiognomy of the principal god recalls 
Falstaff rather than divinity. 

The Chinese misfortune par-excel- 
lence is to be childless, and the gods are 
surrounded by merry-faced babies in all 
sorts of attitudes; the object of the tem- 
ple is undoubtedly to show the felicity 
of parentage. At the Temple of Lon- 
gevity, the visitor is shown a very beau- 
iful garden planted with shrubs, trees 
and flowers, and adorned with grottoes, 
rockwork, rustic bridges and artificial 
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ponds. There were many neglected- 
looking images standing or lying in 
dark corners, and a gigantic laughing 
idol representing Noah ina happy, semi- 
imbecile state of old age. But the larg- 
est and most important Buddhist place 
of worship in Canton, or indeed in all 
China, is the great Honam Joss House, 
richly endowed and very ancient, sit- 
uated in a wide green court of eight or 
ten acres in extent. 

The building, like all others of its 
kind, is ornamented with dragons and 
demons, and enormous idols, many of 
the deities being in bronze. Vases and 
tripods, holding smoking joss-sticks, 
are placed at intervals in niches, while 
the broad piazza surrounding the tem- 
ple, is guarded by lattice-work of a 
most beautiful and intricate design. 

The sacred pigs of Buddha, kept in a 
stone inclosure, immaculately clean, 
would rejoice any pork lover, and 
three or four times a day, the abbot 
of the monastery, dressed in yellow, 
enters the pen and carefully brushes 
the great hogs with peacock feathers, 
another priest in flowing gray robes 
beating a consecrated gong the while. 

Several old priests were seen, in 
passing through the court-yard, sitting 
quietly under the trees, with their knees 
under their chins, neither speaking nor 
moving, but seemingly lost in that con- 
templation of the Infinite, that utter 
vacancy, which belongs to a certain stage 
of Buddhism. 

About a mile and a quarter from the 
Factories, where the foreign residents 
of Canton transact business, is located 
the great space known as the Beggar’s 
Square, filled with disreputable charac- 
ters. Many of the old and inveterate 
mendicants, with nothing but a mat tied 
around their bodies, pass night and day 
there in various stages of sickness and 
starvation. Relatives bring their incur- 
ables here to die of disease, hunger and 
cold. It is a most disgusting, as well as 
dangerous, place. 

Private residences of the Canton gen- 
try are usually built of gray brick, the 
front of the building presenting many 
angles, which are supposed to propitiate 
some god or gods, and the house has no 
opening upon the street except the door. 
The gardens are apt to be large, and 
laid out in a grotesque manner. A man- 
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darin’s home, for example, consists of 
a series of buildings, offices, theatre, 
summer-houses, smoking-rooms, serv- 
ants’ quarters, and the dwelling-house 
proper, the gable ends of all roofs being 
ornamented with bells and many por- 
celain figures. 

The Hall of the Ancestors, or house- 
hold shrine, is sure to be the largest 
apartment, and is brave in artificial 
flowers, ribbons and scented joss-sticks. 
Mother-of-pearl coffins, containing dead 
members of the family, are ranged 
around the room, while the walls are 
hung with ancestral tablets, commem- 
orative of the virtues of the deceased. 

The library is never used as a study 
or sitting-room, but solely as a place for 
the reception of books. It is fitted up 
with great expense and painstaking. All 
the shelves have doors of brass lattice- 
work, and the books, mostly by Chinese 
sages and philosophers, show gorgeous 
bindings of silver and gold tinsel, figured 
satin, silk or brocade or embossed velvet. 

The domestic apartments are small, 
and are separated from each other by 
portiéres of fine bamboo and screens of 
fine silk gauze. High-backed arm-chairs 


of richly carven ebony, and small stands 
of lacquer-ware, set for the tea-equip- 
age or card-playing, constitute the usual 
furniture of a mandarin’s home, min- 


gled with granite or mother-of-pearl 
stools and bric-a-brac shelves of rose- 
wood. Upon these shelves are arrang- 
ed antique bronzes, old coins and egg- 
shell porcelain vases and sceptres of 
jade stone of a bright emerald green 
for which enormous prices are paid. 

Fine matting of beautiful color and 
design cover the floors and great gro- 
tesquely shaped silken lanterns form the 
chandeliers, while upon the walls are 
painted in black and gold, the mottoes 
and virtuous maxims of Confucius, but 
side by side with these moral precepts 
one finds others exceeding:ly objection- 
able. Clothes wardrobes are generally 
elaborate works of art, richly carved, 
with latticed doors lined with crape or 
silk. A rattan mat constitutes the bed in 
summer and a thin cotton mattress for 
winter, with plenty of coverlets of very 
finely embroidered silk. 

The gardens resemble the pleasure 
grounds frequently depicted upon a 
blue dinner-plate of the ‘‘ willow pat- 
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tern’; there are bridges with no water 
underneath, artificial rivers crowned 
with summer-houses, but no percep- 
tible means of ascent, usually also a 
small lake for gold and silver fish and 
aquatic birds, and tiny grottoes over- 
grown with moss and creepers. 

Every species of dwarfed vegetation 
may be found, the Chinese having an 
inordinate fancy for all deformities of 
nature, the flower-beds themselves being 
of misshapen and distorted pattern. 

The aviary is always fine and well- 
stocked, ornithology being one of a 
Chinaman’s pet passions. Chrysan- 
themums are the favorite blossom culti- 
rated, reaching a very large size and 
being of the most delicate colors. 

The last item of interest shown to the 
visitor about the houses of the wealthy 
are the subterranean apartments for 
gambling and opium smoking. If the 
visitor is a friend, and well known, he is 
invited to participate, if a stranger, he is 
given a hasty glimpse and hurried on. 

The flower gardens, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the nursery gardens 
called the ‘‘ Faa-tee,” situated two and 
a half miles above the city, are among 
the ‘‘lions,” of Canton, and foreigners 
invariably visit them to purchase seeds. 
At certain seasons of the year, ten thou- 
sand japonicas may be seen in bloom at 
thesametime. Arare and lovely orchid 
known as the ‘‘ Nun” is also grown here, 
and a superabundance of exquisite 
palms, while the orange groves are 
freighted with golden richness. Under 
the shade of the azaleas, red, purple and 
white, are placed here and there porce- 
lain chairs in which to rest and enjoy 
the luxuriant richness of the oleanders, 
roses and camellias. 

The mass of blossom is bewilderingly 
beautiful, the spicy perfume of the 
citron fills the air with a delicious per- 
fection, the great aromatic magnolia 
cups hang about one in silent sweetness 
and one leaves these ‘‘ Faa-tee” feeling 
that here, if nowhere else in China, race 
and religion sink into insignificance, 
and that it is a people old in the mysteries 
of horticulture, a nation to whom Nature 
reveals her choicest secrets, a commu- 
nity intimate with the high-priests of a 
creed, beautiful, useful, essential— 
whose keynote is 

‘¢ Consider the lilies of the field !” 





MY WHEEL AND I. 


By Jean Porter Rudd. 


WHEEL is a 
sentient thing 
responding to 
the mood of the 

rider almost like a thor- 
oughbred. It looks in- 
nocent enough, and 
mechanical, with its 
bars and mud-guards, 
its shining handle-bar 
and pedals, its network 
of delicate wires and its 
air-filled tires ; but mount it, and you 
will learn that what has seemed to you 
but a beautiful piece of mechanism, is 
rather a thing of heart and brain, of 
will-power, of caprice, a mere echo of 
yourself at your best or at your worst. 
And if you have a weak point, if there 


lingers within your own mechanism any 


least trace of cowardice of which even 
you yourself may be unconscious, be 
sure the wheel will find it out. 

When I first saw my Columbia wheel 
just released from the crate, I was sure 
I could mount it and ride away instantly 
across the continent, to the moon, or 
anywhere. It seemssuch an easy thing to 
do, just as it seems that it would be 
easy to fly when you are watching a bird 
on the wing. Cycling is the perfection 
of motion, more like what flying must 
be than anything that has ever been 
tried. Everyone thinks he could get 
on and ride right off. Perhaps some 
people can, indeed I have heard of one 
or two that have, but such people are 
born self-poised, I suppose. Such a 
faculty is like being a natural poet or 
singer or moralist. It reminds one ir- 
resistibly of the famous sheriff ‘‘ who 
never, never made a mistake, but would 
like to, just for variety’s sake.” We all 
know people like that, whose only fault 
is in being faultless. 

That wonderful evening that my 
bicycle came I waited for the sun to go 
down and the twilight to fade and the 
stars to come out. I’m never bashful 
with the stars. I rolled my wheel out 
the front door and across the lawn to a 
little strip of roadway which is shadowed 
by ancient elms. If I were to ‘‘ride 


right off” the stars should have the first 
benefit ; equally, if I were to fall and 
fail, the silent stars should be the only 
witnesses. For stars never laugh at 
you, that is, not aloud ; they neither 
gossip, nor comment nor criticise; above 
all, they never, never hint that they 
could do it better themselves. They are 
all delightfully occupied in minding their 
own business, which is doubtless the 
reason they shine. 

I’m perfectly positive that I could 
have mounted that bicycle and ridden 
right off far and away at the first trial, 
had not my heart foolishly begun to 
quake. If I never had had the slightest 
misgiving there would have been no 
difficulty, but in those early days I did 
not understand my wheel ; there had not 
grown up an intimacy between us. I 
felt not unlike a rustic swain when he 
first goes a-courting, awkward and shy 
and self-conscious, hands a-tremble and 
heart pit-a-pat. 

I put one foot on the pedal, grasped 
the hand-bar firmly with both hands, 
bore down upon it with all my weight 
(not yet knowing any better) leaped to 
the saddle—and straightway tumbled 
off on the other side. 

It would be ignominious to tell how 
many times I tumbled off either on one 
side or the other. The wheel was not 
to blame, in my most abject moments I 
never blamed the wheel ; we had simply 
not adjusted ourselves to each other, 
that was all. After a time I ignored 
the pedals, or tried to, seated myself in 
the saddle as in a rocking chair, cau- 
tiously placed one foot on one pedal, and 
then paddled along with the other foot 
on the ground. I could almost imagine 
myself canoeing on the St. Lawrence, 
and there was equal likelihood of going 
to the bottom. 

Bravo. In this way I found I could 
‘‘ride right off.” To be sure every time 
the pedal swung round it bumped itself 
against the paddling foot whichever that 
foot might be, until before long both 
began to feel like battle-worn veterans 
—but what of that ? Who counts bruises 
in a good cause? Where would all the 
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world heroes be if each had stopped 
short or deserted his aim, for a stinging 
thump now and then ? 

So this makeshift, one foot, nocturnal 
method went on, for how long a time I 
shall never, never tell, and I hope my 
neighbors have already forgotten. My 
wheel reposed by day, to recover itself, 
and was regularly rolled out to perform 
deeds of highway violence at night. 
Sometimes I would creep along by the 
fence hand over hand, with both feet 
triumphantly on the pedals, but more 
often I paddled. It began to be dis- 
couraging. It seemed to me that I 
might go on paddling till the crack of 
doom. I began to upbraid the stars. 
It provoked me to see them so calm and 
peaceful and unmoved. I felt like 
blaming everything and everybody, 
even the wheel. 

But if the stars were indifferent the 
neighborswere not. ‘‘ You know,” they 
said, ‘*if we don’t watch you openly 
from the windows we shall peep at you 
from behind the blinds.” 

I determined to be magnanimous and 
give a new sensation to the town. Be- 
sides, I grew tired of -practicing in the 
dark, and I tried boldly rolling the 
wheel out early in the morning and in 
the afternoon, and at almost any hour 
that the fierce summer,sun would grant 
me his permission. Ah, then I had en- 
couragement and to spare. 

**Oh, you'll ride pretty soon.” 

‘* Hard work, isn’t it?” 

‘Why, it looks as though you could 
just get on and ride right off.” 

‘‘They say it comes to you all at 
once.” 

‘* How are you getting on? Oh, you'll 
ride yet. Don’t be discouraged.” 

‘“My! Ain’t you perseverin’!” 

One night I was discouraged, utterly 
and thoroughly, through and through. 
I was bruised and sore from head to 
foot, yet paddle as I would I never 
could get the second foot up to the 
pedal. I shook the wheel as I rolled it 
in and said—well, never mind what I 
said; I only know it was the concentra- 
tion of all those nights of trying, of all 
my falls and bruises, of all the pedals 
and paddles, of all comments and criti- 
cisms, of windows and blinds and peeps, 
of roads and fences and blistered hands, 
and dust three feet deep in the road 
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wherever I chanced to fall, and that was 
everywhere. Next morning I rode. 

But if you imagine that my woes were 
at an end—ah, me! 

I could sit firm in the saddle; pad- 
dling and canoeing were of the past; 
both feet could rise to the pedals at 
once, and I had learned not to make a 
Fairbanks’ scale of my hand-bar. What 
more? 

Making acquaintance with the wheel 
was as nothing compared to making ac- 
quaintance with the characteristics of 
the ground. I knew I lived in a slightly 
undulating country, but never before 
had I dreamed that I lived all up-hill. 
In whichever direction I essayed to ride 
it was up-hill all the way, and when I 
turned straight about face to ride back, 
why, that was all up-hill too, except 
where it was down, and who could say 
which was worse? I learned one thing 
—to start off across my bit of roadway 


-and out of sight of the peepers, with a 


brave countenance; but once around 
the corner—well, there was always a 
hill, and, though I never meant to tell, 
I did certainly walk most of my wheel- 
ing time. 

The character of the neighbors’ com- 
ments changed. 

‘*What makes you keep a horse and 
go a-foot?” 

‘*What’s the matter? Wheel broke?” 

‘‘That’s a pretty wheel! There’s not 
another like it in Eastern Connecticut. 
Why don’t she ride?” 

I would make answer—to myself: 

‘*She does ride. Why doesn’t any- 
body happen to see me when I am 
riding?” 

I couldn’t ride down hill because it 
always looked so perilously steep fall- 
ing away in front of me, and I couldn’t 
ride up-hill because I couldn’t make 
the ‘‘ wheels go round” on an up-grade, 
and I couldn’t get started on a level 
because there was nothing to give me 
an impetus. 

Gradually I began to get intimate 
with the roads and to know all their 
little ups and downs, like wrinkles or 
like a family disposition. I got to know 
just the points at which I would find 
a gentle decline where I might mount 
and start. These points were far apart, 
and, of course, I had to walk the dis- 
tances between them, but once started 
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I could sometimes get impetus enough 
to carry me over quite a long strip of— 
undulations, for I learned that there 
is no such thing as a positive level 


in the universe. If anyone thinks 
otherwise it is because he has never 
wheeled. 


I used to keep my saddle rather low 
down so as to be nearer the ground in 
case of a fall, and this was an advan- 
tage, for I really did at last reach the 
point where I could ride down a hill and 
tumble off at the bottom of it without 
any hesitancy whatever. 

I do not believe there is a single atom 
of that wheel that has not cuffed and 

, bruised me, for it must be confessed 
in all our trials of skill, the wheel in- 
variably got the best of it. It has been 
a most demonstrative silent partner; it 
knows all my weak points and takes 
advantage of them unscrupulously, and 
yet it attaches itself to me more and 
more indissolubly. 

We are not unlike two who are joined 
together for better or worse, who are 
conscious of each other’s faults, and do 
not refrain from trampling upon them 
on occasion, who give and take all sorts 
of little amenities (sometimes called by 
another name), who bruise and cuff and 
hurt each other, spiritually, if not other- 
wise, and yet who cannot possibly live 
without each other. Although it 
seemed at first that I never should 
learn to ride at all; and then that I 
should never learn to ride well or with 
confidence; I have learned that riding 
is a mere matter of adjustment and 
spiritual affinity. If 1 am courageous, 
my wheel is daring. If I am confident, 
the wheel goes straightly, swiftly, with- 
out a quiver through all its sensitive 
frame. If I am tired my wheel grows 
soon a-weary; if I am worried, it wob- 
bles; if I am despondent, it fails me. 
If I look down from the top of a steep 
descent and say to myself: ‘‘I’m going 
to spin down that hill on the fly,” down 
we go, both of us, in breathless delight. 
But if instead I falter, if I say or only 
think: ‘‘My, what a steep hill! I won- 
der if I can do it,” then we can’t do it. 
First we wobble, then we turn, then 
down we go, both of us, an ignominious 
sprawl on the ground. If I think I can 
mount, I mount. If I think I can take 
any bit of hard road, I take it. Andon 
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the other hand, the minute I hesitate or 
doubt, I am lost. Sometimes I jump 
off just because I find myself going too 
fast, and a kind of terror born of rapid 
motion takes possession of me. And yet, 
in another mood, the motion cannot be 
too rapid, and to fly over the ground is 
like flying through the air, a winged 
soaring creature. 

There are many different kinds of , 
falis, and I flatter myself that I am an 
adept at them all. To fall to the right 
or to the left, these are nothing, but to 
take a header over the fore wheel into 
space, has all the value of quite a new 
experience. 

I had another difficulty to encounter. 
The roads all about my home are heavy 
country roads—always heavy—either 
with dust or mud or sun-dried sand. 
And not only heavy, but furrowed with 
parallel ruts like a corduroy road built 
lengthwise. 

Every rider knows how he feels when 
the wheel tries to run in arut. Almost 
any one would ‘‘lead his horse and go 
a-foot” at such times. But I had ridden 
so constantly into the country that when 
I first tried a macadamized road it non- 
plused me. I had become so accus- * 
tomed to overcoming obstacles that a 
smooth road was only a perplexity. It 
was not that the wheel would wot go, 
but that it wou/d, and so fast and freely 
and all alone, that there did not seem to 
be anything left for me but divorce. 
This was my last and most strenuous 
difficulty, to learn how to appropriate 
prosperity and adjust myself to it. I 
was used to great exertion, much vigor 
with the pedals, panting and puffing and 
loss of breath. It was like learning a 
new art to merely guide the wheel 
gracefully and at ease, to ride with a 
light touch. And I have come to think 
that riding a bicycle is one of the fine 
arts. You need to touch it so lightly 
that you do not appear to touch it at all. 
It is like painting a picture or writing a 
book, and must never, never smell of the 
oil, Moreover, a wheel is not merely a 
conveyance, a vehicle. It is a whole 
code of philosophy, it is the world, the 
universe, the much in little. 

Experiences with the wheel are like 
experiences of life. We have struggle 


and effort and failure, renewed effort 
and failure again, until by means of all 
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these, the one who will not give in, 
attains—to what? To a certain ease 
and confidence, when immediately he 
becomes conscious of further heights 
beyond. It takes a deal of tumbling 
and tossing to fit us to adversity, and 
then just as we are fairly adjusted, 
behold, the smooth paths of prosperity 
are under our tires. 

That isthe crucial moment. We ride, 
and so well that we are puffed with 
pride, we imagine the laurel on our 
brows, the days are all one smooth 
round of pleasure, but before us lies one 
dead level that we never dreamed of— 
the commonplace macadamized envnzz. 

Our macadamized roads lead along 
stately avenues lined with beautiful 
homes and fine public buildings. Peo- 
ple drive up and down in the long pro- 
cession of moneyed indolence. All is 
finished, complete; and what can be 
more disheartening? 

Since we have conquered Macadam, 
there is nothing left for my wheel and I 
but to roll over well-ordered ways with 
our gloves on, cur nickel highly polished 
and ourselves—bored. 

Indeed, we both found it so dull that 
we separated. Not formally, we did 
not go to law about it, but the wheel 
rolled into its closet and gave me to 
understand that I might leave it alone, 
and I answered audibly: ‘‘ Certainly, 
if you like. Its nothing to me.” 

Macadam had come betweenus. But 
one day I suddenly had an inspiration, 
and even now I’m not sure but it was 
the wheel had it first. I glanced into 
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the dark closet and the nickel of the 
hand-bar winked and blinked at me. 

‘*Come,” I cried, ‘‘ Let us try it again. 
I don’t believe it was either your fault 
or mine. Come fora spin in the deep 
country and never mind the ruts.” 

Since that day there has never been 
the shadow of dissension between my 
wheel and me. We understand each 
other at last—our union is perfect. We 
like nothing better than to be alone to- 
gether on the country roads with the 
sky above us, the rocky hiils and fertile 
farmlands on either side. 

Just now, while the primeval woods 
are looking for the coming leaf-time, 
when the brooks that have been long 
hidden are gleaming in the light, when 
the cattle are lowing in the meadows, 
and glad with the first day of liberty 
my wheel and I have beautiful times to- 
gether. Weare at home in our world. 
And when we are off together, miles 
and miles from town, and the air is 
crisp and tonic, the sunlight a genial 
friend, when I am spinning over the 
rough country road with the blood 
bounding through my veins, with every 
pore of the skin alert, and with the 
heart alive ; when the swift motion car- 
ries me on like a thing of wings, and 
the exhilaration fills me with a sense of 
exultant power, then it seems that the 
wheel is well worth living for, and 
makes all life richer. 

I come home with brain clear and 
hand steady and courage cheered for 
my task. We have learned the poetry 
of motion, my wheel and I. 
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a siren, drawing him along with its cur- 
rent, unresisting, and forgetful of all 
save present freedom and joyousness; 
and if there be speckled trout lurking 
in its quiet pools and under its murmur- 
ing waterfalls, then neither the school- 
house nor parental authority can keep 
him away from it. 

Just such a stream, up among the 
green hills of Vermont, have I in mind; 
and when I think of it I smell the sun- 
seethed ferns and summer flowers; see 
the picturesque farm-houses and lichen- 
covered stone walls, the rustic bridges 














and the forest arches by and under 
which it flows; hear the birds singing 
on its rushy banks and the ring of the 
sharpening scythes on its borders. 

How hope and expectation lent speed 
to our feet in the early morning walk 
that took us to the sources of the brook! 
How sharply we looked for signs of 
other fishermen, praying that none had 
gotten there before us! How hard it 
was to wait until the rod was jointed, 
the line adjusted and the hook baited! 
Was there ever anything in the whole 
range of our experience that caused a 
deeper thrill of pleasure and excitement 
than to feel the electric touch of the 
hungry trout, to land the sparkling 
prize, to admire his vermilion spots, his 
brown and gold, and to exult in the 
sense of well-earned ownership as 
he flapped in our basket? Perhaps some 
such recollections as these welled up in 
the mind of Izaak Walton when he said: 
‘¢ Believe me, scholar, I have caught 
many a trout in a particular meadow, 
that the very shape and enameled color 
of him have been such as to have joyed 
me to look on him.” 

Every true fisherman is an early riser 
and knows full well the charms of that 
mysterious hour when the night changes 
into day. The deserted and dew- 
sprinkled streets of the village are per- 
fectly silent as he starts on his walk to 
the brook, and every sound he makes 
seems unnaturally loud. Even the winds 
are hushed. Through the dusky medium 
of the cool, damp air the trees loom 
strangely and the most commonplace 
objects assume spectral shapes. The 
first evidences of aroused humanity are 
the smoke arising from the farm-house 
chimneys or the creaking of gates and 
rattling of bars as the farmer goes to 
minister to the wants of his beasts. 
The cocks are crowing and chiding 
mankind for lying so long a-bed, the 
opening hymn of the birds is being 
sung, the first streaks of light come 
slanting from the East, and ‘‘jocund 
day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops.” So atlast the fisherman comes 
to Whitmore’s Brook. 

it is born amid the swale and reeds 
of a swampy meadow where the little 
hylas peep at night and ‘‘ the red-wing 
flutes his o-ka-lee” by day. A thread 
of pure, cold water steals out from this 
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sedgy reservoir and gurgles through the 
grass of the fields below, receiving ac- 
cretions from a hundred limpid springs 
and thus gradually gaining dignity as it 
pursues its course. With musical spat- 
ter and splash it runs under the grass- 
grown wagon road and emerges into the 
sunlight of a broad, sheep-nibbled past- 
ure. Beside this road and the brook 
stands an old farm-house—one of the 
typical New England sort—a good ex- 
ample of the many plain and yet whole- 
some and respectable homes which have 
sent forth much of the bone and sinew, 
the virility and moral stamina of this 
nation. It is a broad, low house, from 
whose steep roof the weight of winter 
snow slides easily. It is time-stained 
and weather-worn and the paint has 
long since disappeared and been re- 
placed by nature’s soft shades of brown 
and gray. There are the usual farm- 
house accessories and accompaniments 
—the ancient well-sweep; the wrecked 
and broken-down wagon, too old for 
use, too good to be destroyed and too 
worthless to be stored under cover; the 
rows of pails and milk-pans glisten- 
ing in the sun and kept sweet thereby; 
the chip-littered door-yard where the 
winter wood-pile stood; the sagging 
porch steps and rickety gate; the water- 
washed path and weed-lined fences; the 
dingy old barn, with a conspicuous ab- 
sence of sound hinges on its doors and 
a prop or two to sustain its failing 
strength. It is a homely place, but 
homely in the true and original meaning 
of that word. It is guarded by the good 
genius of Restfulness and Peace, and 
brooded over by great elms—the coat- 
of-arms of the rural nobility. 

There is a diversity of charming 
scenery along Whitmore’s Brook which 
amply compensates a man for following 
its tortuous course, even though the 
trout prove to be shy or suffering from 
loss of appetite. It dances down into 
sloping pastures smelling sweet with 
spearmint and thistle; where the din of 
the grasshoppers is incessant and a sud- 
den rumble on the dry hillside tells you 
that the timid sheep have stampeded; ‘ 
where the dry mullein stalks of last year 
stands up like a flight of arrows shot 
down out of the sky, and where strange 
and beautiful weeds, whose uses we 
know not and whose loveliness we sel- 
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dom stop to appreciate, grow in rank 
luxuriance. It cuts a sinuous path 
through rich meadows of herds-grass 
and clover, or fields of corn and grain, 
where the bobolink tinkles his rolicking 
song and thieving crows hold noisy con- 
sultation. It sweeps past deep forests 
of chestnut, maple and beech, whence 
the sound of the cow-bell is borne on 
the breeze. Soon it narrows itself to 
rush through the rocky confines of the 
ledges in a dark hemlock wood. Here 
the sunlight scarcely penetrates, and the 
cool air is fragrant with the indescrib- 
able odor of damp moss and evergreens. 
Still further down, its track is marked 
by the dense growth of alders which 
fringe it and sorely try the temper and 
patience of the fisherman in his attempts 
to get his line into the brook and the 
trout out of it. 

Before effecting its union with the 
waters of the river it takes many a leap 
over the ledges, and the sound of its 
falls becomes almost continuous. The 


last of these is a cascade nearly forty 
feet high, and here the water is sifted 
and spread out into an apron of white 
spray and foam, falling at last into a 


broad, circular basin worn out of the 
living rock. Yet a little further it winds 
its way through a valley set with pines 
and birches, then ends its poetic and 
pastoral life and loses its identity in the 
gloomy current of the Black River. 
Henceforth its duty shall be to help 
turn the wheels of mills and factories. 
Its story is that of many men and 
women who have left their country 
homes and wandered away in search of 
a wider life. Its purity has become 
lost, its beauty effaced. 

One may study human as well as in- 
animate nature along these farm-lined 
brooks, and pick up many a bit of 
homely wisdom from the tillers of the 
soil. One may learn from them more 
about the weather than any signal ser- 
vice office can teach, for it is a vital 
subject with the farmers and they take 
account of things concerning which the 
clerk of the weather makes no note. 
The soft, mournful croak of the cuckoo, 
the cobwebs in the grass, the breeze 
which turns up to view the lower sides 
of the leaves, the morning fogs and the 
evening mists, are all significant to 
them. They discover in the afternoon 
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rainbow or the gaudy clouds at sunrise, 
a promise or a portent. They are the 
Augurs who predict the future from the 
flight and notes of the birds, thus un- 
consciously keeping alive the mythology 
of the past. 

As a rule, the fisherman will find 
open-handed hospitality at the farm- 
houses he visits, and an unwillingness 
to receive compensation for food or 
drink. Nevertheless, he will encounter 
very strongly defined notions as to 
meum and tuum, and, if unacquainted 
with the people, can never feel quite 
sure, in passing from one farm to an- 
other, whether the watchful owner will 
greet him with the good-nacured inquiry, 
‘‘Well, stranger, what luck to-day?” or 
yell at him in the imperative mood, 
‘*Git out o’ that medder!”’ 

He will discover an uncompromising 
quality in these countrymen, and a ten- 
acity. respecting their rights, which 
frequently result in lasting feuds be- 
tween neighbors, growing out of dis- 
puted fence lines, straying cattle or 
interference with each others children. 
He will, it is true, find ignorance in 
some, but more frequently he will per- 
ceive an inborn shrewdness which will 
surely protect its possessor from being 
imposed on in a bargain. 

The city man will be peculiarly im- 
pressed with the confidence which these 
rural people unconsciously repose in 
each other so far as personal property 
is concerned. The woodchopper leaves 
his axe in the forest, never doubting 
that he will find it there when he goes 
back to work. The wall-builder leaves 
his stone-hammer and crowbar half a 
mile from home, by the roadside, for a 
day or two, without a thought as to 
their safety. Barn doors are left open 
and house doors unlocked at night; 
farming implements -and chattels of 
every sort are scattered about in the 
most exposed positions, but if the owner 
misses anything he will sooner think he 
has mislaid it than that any one has 
stolen it; and this, too, in a country 
where dollars are scarce and hard to 
get. There is honesty in the air. 

If I wished to study the animal crea- 
tion in a certain locality I would follow 
a trout stream from source to outlet. 
All the paths lead to it. It is the mag- 
net that draws the four-footed folks; the 











birds hover over it, the insects flit about 
it and even man himself is lured to it. 
Here that wary midnight prowler, the 
red fox, comes to drink, and here you 
may see the baby-like tracks of the rac- 
coon, who has come to the brook to 
practice his singular habit of washing 
his food before eating it. Here the 
angler is sometimes startled by the sud- 
den plunge of a muskrat, or may occa- 
sionally surprise that other rival fisher- 
man, the sleek mink, plying his trade. 
The sharp-nosed weasel, with eyes like 
black beads, peers from a crevice in the 
stone wall, and on the grassy knoll the 
lumbering woodchuck sits at the en- 
trance of his burrow or disappears, with 
a staccato whistle, as you approach. 
From the grove of hickories comes the 
bark of the gray squirrel, and from the 
low hemlocks the ‘‘snicker” of his red 
relative, who hastens away over his 
narrow-gauge road, the rail fence. The 
dainty deer-mouse, like a miniature 
kangaroo, hops away with surprising 
swiftness, and the velvet-footed rabbit 
whisks his tuft of cotton out of sight as 
you pass through the underbrush. All 
these wild things know a good thing 
when they see it and take in the brook 
on their daily rounds. 

And then the birds! How they, too, 
love the running water! The belted 
kingfisher ‘‘sounds his rattle along the 
fluvial street,” and from the maples afar 
in the meadows comes the long, rhythin- 
ical call of the yellow-hammer—a dis- 
tinctly summer sound, and somehow 
indicative of the full life and high tide 
of June. As you pass the threshold of 
the forest, up springs the grouse on 
sounding wing, stirring your sports- 
man’s blood and immediately raising in 
your mind a question as to the relative 
merits of fishing and shooting. What 
a noble bird it is, this pride of our 
northern forests, strong, beautiful, saga- 
cious, untamable! Who does not love 
this wild relative of our domestic fowls, 
this Bohemian member of the hen fam- 
ily, that disdains to mix with her ple- 
beian cousins? You shall not serve up 
her eggs in an omelette nor broil her 
chicks for your table; and if you would 
taste her tender flesh you may not have 
it by going out and pulling her off the 
roost. The field plover, startled from 
her nest, hovers overhead on trembling 
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pinions, and the ‘‘sky-swung hawk,” a 
mere speck in the upper air, sends down 
a harsh and threatening cry, which 
drives the. farmers’ chickens to cover 
under the currant bushes and forces a 
terrified squeak from many a tiny field- 
mouse and striped squirrel. Perched 
on a thistle-top beside the brook, the 
goldfinch plucks his dainty meal or dips 
away in undulating flight, accentuat- 
ing his movements with his song. But 
where would we stop if we attempted 
to speak of all the feathered companions 
of the trout fisherman? Go, hear them 
and see them for yourself. 

The sun has passed the zenith and it 
is time for lunch. Shall we sit on yon- 
der mossy shelf of rock beside that little 
waterfall and see what the loving hands 
at home have prepared for our inward 
satisfaction? Ah! yes, now we remem- 
ber, for the first time this day, that there 
are people at home ! We had forgotten 
them and business and every other pleas- 
ure or sorrow or anxiety. And herein, 


my friends, lies the chiefest virtue 
of trout fishing. Not least among 


the pleasant reminiscences of our 
excursions in quest of trout is the 
recollection of the lunches we enjoyed. 
The flesh-pots of Egypt are not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
the contents of those paper parcels 
stowed away in our fish-baskets; nor 
did the ambrosial food of the gods 
on Mount Olympus ever taste sweeter 
than those sandwiches and doughnuts 
and that apple pie of blessed memory! 
Branching out from Whitmore’s Brook 
is a small tributary which, tradition 
stated, was alive with trout, but no one 
ever fished it, for good and sufficient 
reasons. Two farmers owned the land 
through which it ran, and as they jeal- 
ously guarded this little stream, forbade 
all fishing on their premises, and pos- 
sessed both the temper and the physical 
ability to enforce their regulations, the 
only time the fish were in any danger 
was when both farmers were away to 
attend town meeting or a funeral. The 
brook was not favorably located for sur- 
reptitious angling, as it ran through an 
open hollow, on either side of which 
stood a farm-house. With me these two 
houses stood for Scylla and Charybdis. 
On one occasion, when a boy, I had 
fished down the main brook to this 
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point, with no very tangible evidences 
of success, while my companion had 
been having excellent luck. He was 
one of those men to whom all the fish 
in a stream seem anxious to give up 
their lives, even going out of their way 
to accommodate him. Now, I confess 
to the same weakness as that possessed 
by the father of anglers: ‘‘I envy no- 
body but him, and him only, who catches 
more fish than I do.” After my com- 
rade had fished around the turn and out 
of sight, under the impulse of a sudden 
inspiration I unjointed my rod and 
walked boldly up to the house of one 
of the men who owned the yearned-for 
brook. Both he and his brother farmer 
were rigid members of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and the daughter of the 
minister of that church was ill. Tome 
this seemed to be a combination of cir- 
cumstances strong enough to hang a 
fishline on. I stated the case, showed my 
well-nigh empty basket and expressed 
my great desire to catch some trout for 
the sick maiden. After some hesitation 
the permission to fish was granted, and 
the results exceeded my most sanguine 
hopes. It was ever after a matter of 
considerable chagrin to the expert fish- 
erman ahead of me that I could go 
behind him and catch more and larger 
fish than he. Please do me the justice 
to believe that the minister’s daughter 
got all the trout she wanted, and that 
they were cheerfully donated. 

But even the trout fisherman has his 
tribulations, and the bitterest of them 
all is that which he comes upon in the 
shape of a sign that reads, ‘‘ No fishing 
allowed here.” I have always believed 
that there should be an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
making it a crime (punishable by death 
or imprisonment for life) for any man 
to set up before the eyes of his fellow 
men those execrable words, ‘‘ No fish- 
ing allowed here!” I furthermore be- 
lieve that those words are in direct 
violation of the spirit and the letter of 
the aforesaid Constitution; for they in- 
terfere with the liberty of ourselves and 
our posterity, and seriously hamper us 
in the pursuit of happiness, which is 
one of the inalienable rights of man. I 
have known men to fail in business and 
still smile serenely; I have seen men 


suffer great physical pain and grin and 
bear it; I have beheld the smile of 
resignation on the face of a man who 
had experienced great grief; but I never 
yet saw even the suspicion of a smile on 
the face of a fisherman who ran up 
against a sign on which the diabolical 
words were printed, ‘‘ No fishing allowed 
here.” The bloody laws of Draco were 
too mild for the adequate punishment 
of a man who causes such a sign to be 
exposed to view; and the death sen- 
tence imposed by the mild-mannered 
men of the olden time, whereby the 
criminal was condemned to be hung, 
drawn and quartered and buried at the 
cross roads with a stake driven through 
his body, would be too serene an end 
for the fiend who writes ‘‘No fishing 
allowed here!” 

The fact that most of these signs are 
found, on close examination, to have 
several bullet holes in them, as well as 
numerous charges of bird shot, shows 


the universal and very proper detesta- 


tion in which they are held, and should 
be a warning to their owners to take 
them down or expect a similar fate. 
The only time I ever could find any- 
thing humorous in connection with this 
serious subject was when I once en- 
countered a sign on which the word 
‘*allowed” was spelled ‘‘aloud.” Ikept 
quiet and fished right along on the 
strength of the technicality. 

Always excepting him who prohibits 
fishing on his premises, the most self- 
ish and narrow-minded of men is he 
who, knowing where there is good fish- 
ing, refuses to divulge its location. 
Rather than rest under the suspicion of 
trying to keep to myself the where- 
abouts of this delightful stream, I beg 
the reader to carefully note these direc- 
tions and I do not see how he can well 
go astray; from the mountain top, fol- 
low the wood-road a mile down into the 
valley until you come to a hemlock 
stump with a woodchuck’s hole under 
it; twenty rods due east of this you will 
find a big flat rock with a chipmunk on 
it (at least I always did); ten rods to 
the south there is a brush fence cross- 
ing the brook. On either side of this 
fence you may catch more than I have 
hinted at—if you have the wit to use 
the right sort of bait. 
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FITTING OUT FOR A CRUISE.” 


N equipping a_ boat 
for a cruise, in sum- 
mer, it is always 
well to remember 

that gales of wind 
are not unusual 
even in July. I 
once knew it to 
blow with spiteful 
ferocity in the last 
week of that 
month, and to dis- 
perse the Atlantic 
Yacht Club squad- 
ron and drive 
them to seek shelter in various har- 
bors of Long Island Sound, between 
Black Rock and New Haven. Out of 
the whole fleet only two yachts reached 
their destination, New London. One 
was the sloop A¢h/on, Vice-Commodore 
E. B. Havens, on board of which I was 
a guest, and the forty-footer, Chzspa. 
It was quite an exciting and hard thresh 
to windward in the teeth of an easterly 
gale, but we got there. Had not the 
two yachts mentioned been properly 
prepared for such an exigency they also 
would have been forced to bear up and 
run for some land-locked haven in which 
to linger until the wind had blown itself 
out. Although these summer gales 
generally exhaust themselves in twenty- 
four hours, they are often quite savage 
while they last, and the sensible yachts- 
man will always be prepared to meet 
them. His standing and running rig- 
ging will bein first-class condition; 
whatever storm canvas he carries will 
be ready for bending at a moment’s 
notice; his sea anchor or drogue will 
also be at hand, for letting go should 
the necessity arise. 

Of course I need not impress upon the 
amateur boat sailer that a compass 
should be taken along on acruise. But 
I have mingled a good deal with the 
owners of small craft, and have met 
many who either did not carry one at 
all or, if it was aboard, as likely as not 
stowed it away in the same locker with 
a hatchet, marlinespike and other tools 
not likely to improve it. A compass 


*A chapter from Capt. Kenealy’s forthcoming book, 


’ 


* Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul. 


should always form part of a boat’s out- 
fit. A fog often makes its appearance 
when a party of pleasure seekers are 
enjoying a sail on sound or bay, and 
when it shuts down on you thick as a 
hedge, I will defy you not to lose your 
bearings, and consequently your way. 
In times such as these a compass will 
prove a source of great comfort, and in- 
stead of being compelled to anchor and 
await clear weather, you can steer for 
your destination under shortened sail. 

In such cases never fail to blow the 
foghorn, which should be of regulation 
size and not a penny squeaking trumpet 
such as a six-year old schoolboy affects. 

The ordinary boat’s compass will an- 
swer admirably if only short sails are con- 
templated, but on a long cruise, where a 
heavy sea is not unlikely to be encoun- 
tered, a fluid compass should be carried. 
The motion of a small craft in rough 
water causes the common compass card 
to jump about so much as to be perfectly 
useless to steer by, while a fluid com- 
pass remains steady and reliable under 
allcircumstancesandconditions. There 
are several fluid compasses in the mar- 
ket at a reasonable price, which can be 
depended upon in an emergency. The 
fluid on which the needle floats is gen- 
erally alcohol, to guard against freezing, 
and is simply a development of a primi- 
tive compass used by the daring seamen 
of the twelfth century. The old-fash- 
ioned instrument consisted of an iron 
needle, one end of which was stuck into 
a piece of cork. The other end was 
well rubbed with a loadstone, and when 
the cork was floated in an earthenware 
bowl of water, the end so _ treated 
pointed tothe magnetic north. In spite 
of the meagre knowledge of those early 
navigators concerning variation and 
deviation, they generally managed to 
make a sufficiently good land-fall. It 
may not be generally known that asewing 
needle rubbed on a magnet and carefully 
dropped into a vessel of water will float 
and point to the north. 

The rule of the road at sea requires 
vessels in a fog to go at a moderate 
speed and to blow the foghorn at inter- 
vals of not less than two minutes; when 
on the starboard tack one blast, when 
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on the port tack two blasts in succession, 
and when with the wind abaft the beam 
three blasts in succession. It also has 
certain imperative rules for a vessel at 
anchor in a fog. 

The law provides that a vessel not 
under way in a fog shall at intervals of 
not more than two minutes ring a bell. 
It will be seen therefore that a bell is 
quite as necessary as a foghorn. Ifa 
boat at anchor or under way in thick 
weather, with neither bell nor foghorn 
in use as provided by the law, should be 
run into and damaged or sunk by any 
other vessel, her owner would have no 
redress. On thecontrary, if he escaped 
with his life he could be forced to pay 
for any damage, however trifling, the 
vessel colliding with him sustained in 
the act. If he was drowned his estate 
would be liable. 

A bell should form part of the careful 
boatowner’s outfit. But if you have 
neglected providing one, don’t despair. 
Get out a frying pan or a tin kettle and 
kick up as much racket as you can by 
beating one or both with a hammer or 
a marlinespike. A fishhorn has many 
times answered the purpose of a fog- 
horn, but I would not recommend itasa 
steady substitute. All I wish to convey 
is that a frying pan and a fishhorn are 
better than nothing. 

The variety of anchor to be carried 
depends very much upon choice. There 
are several kinds for sale quite suitable 
for small cruisers, all of which have 
good points to recommend them. 

The law is imperative as regards the 
carrying of lights by night when at 
anchor or under way. If your craft is 
very small, there is a light in the market 
fitted with green and red slides to be 
shown when required, which may suit 
your purpose. But, if your craft has any 
pretensions to size, provide yourself with 
a pair of brass side lights and alsoa 
good brass anchor light. Avoid those 
flimsy articles with which the market 
is flooded. The best are cheapest in 
the end. See that all the lamps you 
have aboard take the same sized wick. 
Buy the brand of oil known as mineral 
sperm, which is used by all first-class 
steamship lines. Its quality has borne 
the test of years and has never been 
found wanting. For lamp cleaning take 
a plentiful supply of cotton waste and 


old newspapers, the last named for pol- 
ishing the glass. A hand lead and line 
must not be forgotten,while an aneroid 
barometer, a thermometer and a marine 
clock will be both useful and ornament- 
al. Do not forget a canvas bucket and 
a deck scrubber. 

A few tools will be found necessary. 
A hatchet, hammer, chisel, file, jack- 
knife, gimlet, screw driver, small cross- 
cut saw, and an assortment of screws 
and nails will be about all that is essen- 
tial in this direction. A few yards of 
duck, palm and needles and sewing 
twine, a ball of marline, one of spun 
yarn and a marlinespike may be stowed 
away snugly, and their possession in 
case of need is often a great boon. 

The adventurous voyager must use his 
own discretion as to his wardrobe. 
The marine ‘‘dude” is in evidence in 
our midst, and who am I that I should 
condemn a man for trying to look his 


_ prettiest, both ashore and afloat? Don’t 


forget to buy a good suit of oilers, and 
don’t fail to slip them on when it rains. 
When you come to get to my age, and 
feel the rheumatism in your old bones, 
you will wish you had followed my 
advice. 

Tastes differ so widely that it is hard 
to advise a man as to his cuzstme when 
afloat. What would suit an old sea dog 
‘‘right down to the ground” might not 
be palatable to the nautical epicure with 
a taste for humming-birds’ livers on 
toast or other such dainty kickshaws. 
Personally, I can enjoy a good square 
meal of sardines and hardtack, wash it 
down with a cup of coffee and wind up 
with a pipe of plug tobacco, and con- 
clude that I have feasted like a prince. 
This is probably due to my forecastle 
training. Others are more fastidious. 
Luckily this is the age of canned viands, 
and almost every delicacy under the sun 
is put up in convenient form, requiring 
only a can-opener to extract the hidden 
sweetness. 

The culinary difficulty that confronts 
the sailer of a small craft is the cooking 
stove. Like the servant girl problem it 
is still unsolved. Many great geniuses 
have wasted the midnight oil and have 
nearly exhausted the gray matter of 
their brains in trying to invent a stove 
that shall be suitable for a little cockle- 
shell of a boat with a penchant for 
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dancing over the waves in lively style. 
Some have tried cast iron stoves with a 
smokestack and coal for fuel, and have 
cursed their folly ever after. Gasoline 
stoves, so long as they don’t explode and 
set fire to the boat, are convenient and 
cleanly. Various kinds of alcohol lamps, 
hung on gimbals to accommodate them- 
selves to the perpetual motion of a 
vessel, are in use and are thoroughly 
adapted for making a pot of coffee, tea 
or chocolate, and for heating a can of 
soup or preserved meat. A Hungry 
boatman should not ask for more luxuri- 
ous fare. There are preparations of 
coffee, and milk and cocoa, and milk in 
cans, which can be got ready in a hurry 
and with the least possible trouble. 
They are also nice, and I do not hesi- 
tate to stamp them with the seal of my 
approval. By looking over the cata- 
logue of the canned goods of any first- 
class grocer, you will find a quantity of 
varieties to select from, all of excellent 
quality and moderate in price. In order 
to provide against waste it would be 
advisable if cruising alone to buy the 
smallest packages in which the viands 
are put up. Hardtack should be kept in 


airtight tin boxes to guard against damp. 
Matches can be stowed in a glass fruit jar, 
and in this snug receptacle defy salt spray 
and sea air which threaten the integ- 


rity of brimstone and phosphorus. The 
man who indulges in tobacco (and what 
lover of the sea does not?) will find it 
well to pack a supply of fusees in another 
glass jar, so that he can keep his match- 
safe replenished and be able to light his 
pipe or cigar no matter how the breeze 
may blow. I have found tobacco a 
mighty source of comfort under adverse 
mental and physical conditions, and its 
soothing influence has made many a 
trick at the tiller seem less weary. 
Cooking in a small craft tossed like 
a cork on the waves is a confounded 
nuisance, but a hot meal tastes well 
after you have been stuck at the tiller 
‘ for four or five hours in squally weather. 
I remember an incident that occurred 
on board my cutter, the Heather Bell, 
when ingenuity provided a hot break- 
fast which otherwise we should not have 
enjoyed. We were caught in a southerly 
gale in the English Channel, and under 
trysail and spitfire jib we were doing 
our best to claw off a lee shore. I had 
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been at the tiller nearly all night and 
when day broke I was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. The little cutter—she was 
only fifteen tons—was pitching and 
’scending at such a lively rate that 
lighting a fire in the stove was out of 
the question. My chum, however, man- 
aged to make some coffee=with the aid 
of a spirit lamp, and also to cooka 
couple of plump Yarmouth bloaters. 
This last-named feat was difficult, but 
my chum was a man of genius. An in- 
spiration came to him. He split the 
bloaters down the backs, put them in an 
extra deep frying-pan, such as should 
always be.used at sea, deluged them 
with Scotch whiskey, old and smoky, 
and set fire to it. I can see him now, 
hanging~-on to the cabin ladder with one 
hand and ~-balancing the frying pan in 
the other, so that the blazing whiskey 
should not overflow and set fire to the 
“abin. Those bloaters were fine. They 
went right to the spot. It wasrather an 
expensive mode of cooking, for the 
whiskey in question was choice, but we 
both agreed that the fishes were worthy 
of it. I suppose they would have tasted 
just as well if they had been cooked in 
alcohol, but that idea did not occur to 
my friend. <A beefsteak prepared in 
the same way was delicious. We had it 
for dinner and soon after there came a 
shift of wind which enabled us to run 
for Newhaven and sleep comfortably. 
You should take with you a box of 
seidlitz powders; a bottle of vaseline, 
court plaster, a box of your pet pills, a 
bottle of extract of witch hazel, a bottle 
of extract of ginger, a bottle of Swx 


cholera mixture, and a bottle of Hors- 


ford’s acid phosphate. These should be 
stowed away in a medicine-chest, which, 
if you have any mechanical skill at all, 
you can make yourself. If you are no 
hand at a saw or a chisel, a small medi- 
cine-chest, filled with all the requisites 
and adapted for use in a boat, can be 
obtained from any good drug-store ata 
reasonable figure. 

A locker for the storage of ice is in- 
dispensable for one’s comfort when sail- 
ing in these latitudes in summer. The 
locker should be lined with zinc, and 
should be fitted with a brass tap to 
draw off the waste water. Wrap your ice 
up in paper first, and then in a piece of 
coarse flannel, and you will be surprised 
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at the length of time it will keep. A 
porous earthenware bottle should form 
part of your equipment. It canbe sus- 
pended in a draught, and will supply 
you with a moderately cool drink when 
your ice is all used. 

Remember that sea air generates damp 
very quickly inacabin. Bedding should 
be aired and sunned if possible every 
day, and the cabin should be well ven- 
tilated. Cleanliness and comfort go to- 
gether ina boat and scrubbing- brush 
and swab should not be allowed to get 
dry-rot by disuse. Cultivate order and 
tidiness so far as the domestic economy 
of your yacht is concerned. Have a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place, or your little cabin will present 
a slovenly appearance instead of looking 
pretty and snug. 

If the interior of your cabin is painted 
white, use enamel paint, which dries 
hard and smooth, and can be easily 
cleaned by washing with warm (not 
hot) water, soap and sponge. 

Cocoa-nut matting is better than car- 
pet or oil-cloth as a covering for a small 
craft’s cabin floor. It is difficult to dry 


carpet when it gets thoroughly drenched 


with salt water. Oil-cloth is comfortless 
and cold to bare feet, but cocoa-nut 
matting is open to neither of these ob- 
jections. It is easily washed and dries 
quickly. 

The cushions of the cabin may be 
stuffed with cork shavings or horse-hair 
and covered with india-rubber sheeting. 
These may again be covered with cor- 
duroy or blue flannel, as the india-rub- 
ber sheeting is cold. Mattresses made 
of deer’s hair are in the market, and 
are quite comfortable. Being buoyant, 
they can be used as life-savers in an 
emergency. 

Cups, saucers, plates and dishes of 
enameled iron or agate ware are un- 
breakable and much superior to those 
of tin, which rust and are hard to keep 
clean. Crockery and glassware are eas- 
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ily destroyed in a cruising craft in spite 
of the ingenious racks and lockers in- 
vented to preserve them. 

Don’t omit to include fishing tackle 
among your stores. There is lots of 
sport in catching blue-fish or mackerel 
when under way, and many a weary 
hour when your craft is becalmed may 
be beguiled with hook and line. Be- 
sides, a fish fresh from the water forms 
an agreeable and appetizing change 
from the monotony of canned goods. 
There is no necessity to purchase ex- 
pensive tackle for sea-fishing. All that 
is wanted is strong and serviceable gear. 
For blue-fishing provide yourself with 
a well-laid cotton line, which is not lia- 
ble to kink. The line should be seven- 
sixteenths of an inch in circumference 
for the big fish one catches in spring 
and fall, and the hooks should be strong. 
It is well to carry with you several vari- 
eties of squid. For smaller blue-fish 
a lighter, cotton-braided line is good. 


‘When I go blue-fishing I take rubber 


finger-stalls along to prevent my fingers 
being chafed by the line. My readers 
should do the same. Horse-mackerel 
and Spanish mackerel are often taken 
with a blue-fish line. 

For navigating purposes all that is 
really necessary fora coasting voyage 
is a chart of the waters you propose to 
sail in, a pair of dividers and parallel 
rulers, and a book of sailing directions. 
A patent log may be added if so desired, 
and will add to the accuracy of your 
dead reckoning. 

Thus equipped ,the navigator may 
boldly venture forth, either by himself 
or with a congenial companion. If he 
does not enjoy every moment of his 
cruise, and gain health and strength 
from the tonic sea breezes, he can safely 
conclude that Nature never intended 
him for a sailor. In that case he should 
dispose of his craft at once and seek 
such consolation as agricultural pursuits 
afford. 





THE 





“EIGHTS * 


By Evelyn Burnbiun). 


Pleasant the city stands and fair— 


Like a rich gem, in circling gold enshrined, 
Where Isis’ waters wind 
Along the sweetest shore, 

That ever felt fair Culture’s hands, 

Or Spring’s embroidered mantle wore. 


HO can paint 


in words the 

subtle beauty, 

the tender 

tones of color, the glory 

and the glow of an 

English spring? He 

must be a poet indeed. 

_If to that is added the 

glow of youthful, manly 

life and the grace of 

English maidenhood, it 

demands a past master 

in art. But when to 

these initial difficul- 

ties is superadded the witchery of 
Oxford at its best, its busiest, and in 
the fullness of its scholastic and athletic 
life, more is demanded of the scribe 
than it is given to mortal to fulfill. 
Oxford in the spring is only to be seen; 
it baffles adequate portrayal. Come 
then, I would say to all sympathetic 
souls, come to Oxford in the ‘‘ Eights” 
week—when it is at its busiest and its 
merriest; when its streets and quads, its 
sylvan walks and historic waters are 
alive from morn till dewy eve, when 
even the cloister and alcove yield 


to the touch of the season and unbend 
to do courtesy to our sisters and our 
cousins and our aunts. What a picture 
is then on that line of beauty—the 
finest thoroughfare in Europe—the 
Oxford ‘* High.” 

Here is the studious man, hurrying to 
his lecture, with his arms full of books; 
his academicals, loose and untidy, flying 
in the wind. Further on is another, 
whose trim cap and gown, in spotless 
condition, betray the freshman; while 
two friends, faultlessly attired in the 
height of fashion, are sauntering grace- 
fully arm-in-arm, with walking sticks as 
thick asa good-sized shipmast and at 
their heels a couple of small terriers. 
Yonder, grayhaired professors, the 
sleeves of their long flowing gowns 
giving them the appearance of huge 
black beetles, are issuing sedately from 
the sombre portals of their colleges; 
and younger tutors, in all the glory of 
their new position and dignity, are 
eagerly discussing reforms and social 
topics, as they pass; while, in the 
distance a glimpse is caught of the vel- 
vet sleeves of the proctor, sweeping 
majestically along, burdened with the 
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weight of the morals of young England. 

Across the way, out of his window a 
merry student is blowing a horn, accom- 
panied by his next door neighbor on the 
banjo, while half a dozen are shouting 
greetings and making appointments to 
each from their several rooms. 

The cloistersand gardens, the college 
halls and picture galleries, the museums 
and libraries are echoing with the sweet 
laughter of women, who have ‘‘come 
up’’—as the Oxford phrase is—for the 
‘¢ Fights ” week, and tosee the ‘‘ lions,” 
attended by cousins, brothers and lovers, 
who have ‘‘cut” lectures for the sake 
of these more congenial duties. 

Then at one o’clock comes the rush 
of students, returning from lectures in 
full academicals, to entertain at luncheon 
friends and relatives in those quaint 
low wainscoted rooms, often mere 
garrets with dormer windows, which are 
at once the envy and admiration of all 
who perforce live in modern domiciles, 
glowingly but fraudulently described as 
‘‘replete with every convenience.” 
Save the mark! 

It is not till long after the last lingere= 
has left the table, made toothsome by 
the skill of chefs whose peers are scarce 
to be found, and elegant with the silver 
which the excessive zeal of the seven- 
teenth century did not melt down to 
vainly aid King Charles, that one need 
wend riverward. Thendown St. Aldate’s 
Street, through the Old Tom Gate, and 
under the tower in which are the 
‘*Bonnie Christ Church Bells,” along 
the cloisters of the Cathedral, and the 
Broad Walk, inevery color onthe palette 
crowds of gayly dressed women move on, 
accompanied by men, fearfully and 
wonderfully clothed in garments of the 
many colors of their respective colleges, 
and gather for the fray on Isis’ banks, or 
rather on Isis’ barges Not they of 
that name of the conventional canal 
type, but boats so called of stately build, 
and of an elegance worthy to receive 
these dainty May-time visitors. The 
barges of each of the colleges are easily 
recognized by their different colored 
flags and arms. Fitted up with every 
luxury as club rooms in the other fifty- 
one weeks of the year, they serve as 
stands from which to view the boats on 
this eventful week of the ‘‘ Eights.” 
Besides a barge for each college, there 





is the University house-boat, the verita- 
ble floating grand stand of the races, 
on which all matters relating to nauti- 
sal sports are decided. It is decorated 
with a long string of college flags, 
placed in order, according to the posi- 
tion the boats have on the river, and on 
it during the festive season a band is 
also stationed. Inside are portraits of 
distinguished oarsmen of the ‘‘’Varsity 
Eight,’? heroes of the past of almost 
mythological veneration, and’ the hand- 
some chair (backed by the seven famous 
oars) made from part of the victorious 
boat, with which Oxford defeated Cam- 
bridge with a crew of seven. 

The Isis is already dotted with craft 
of all description: Here a tiny canoe 
with one man, there a dinghy, the 
bright gown of the girl in it forming a 
pretty contrast to the white flannels and 
‘*blazer” of the rower. Punts without 
number, in which the occupants are 
lazily reclining at full length, under the 
shadow of the overhanging trees, 
amidst the yellow and white water- 
‘ilies which grow here in abundance, or 
by the banks blue with suggestive for- 
get-me-nots. Maybe it was near this 
spot that Lewis Carroll, leaving his quiet 
old roomsin Christ Church, where he 
still lives, told the children he loved to 
gather about him the story of ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,” or wandered with them 
to see the old yew tree, in the quaint 
little churchyard at Iffley. 

And here I must make a prosaic di- 
version, to explain that the ‘‘ Eights”’ 
are a series of boat races rowed evening 
after evening overythe same course,. by 
the same boats’ crews, each crew repre- 
senting a different college or college 
club, some colleges having more boats 
on than others. ‘The only difference in 
the make-up of the races from night to 
night is that of the position in which 
the boats start. This is determined on 
the first night by the position they left 
off in last year, and on each succeeding 
night by whether or no they have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining that positior. 
The problem of how to race some thirty 
boats in competition at the same time 
on a river not wide enough for even two 
to row abreast, has been solved by what, 
to the outsider, is so profound a 
mystery that it has never yet been com- 
prehended by mortal man from any 
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verbal description, but it has, natheless 
been accomplished. I shall save my 
reader’s patience if I say come and see, 
for that is the only explication, and I 
shall satisfy his curiosity and my duty as 
a chronicler if I say it has been done by 
the adoption of ‘‘the bump” as a 
method of notation and rotation. 

The races are rowed in two divisions. 
The boats at the start are stationed in a 
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long line, one after the other, about 
twenty yards apart. As soon as the 
starting gun fires, each boat tries to 
overtake the one before it, and if suc- 
cessful in touching it, it has made a 
‘*bump.” Both boats then go to the 
bank-side and are out of the race for 
that night. Next day the boat which 
made the bump takes the place of the 
‘bumped ” boat, and the boat that is 
bumped goes down one place, the boat 
that made the bump having gone up 
one place for that, then tries to over- 
take the one next above it; if it is 
next 


bumped in its turn, it has the 
night to retreat backward. 
At six o’clock comes the first division 
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race; then comes the second and most 
important race, and every one is eager 
expectation, especially if it is the last 
day of the races determining the final 
position of the year. It is a pretty 
sight to see the muscular young rowers, 
in their college colors, and the blue, red 
or pink tipped oars flashing in the sun- 
light, as they lightly skim the surface of 
the water, as they pass out of sight on 


”” BRASENOSE. 


their way to Iffley, the starting point; 
and the barges are always crowded with 
ladies, dons and friends anxiously 
listening for the firing of the gun which 
will announce that the start has been 
made, and on the lookout for the first 
glimpse of the boats. There is no long 
suspense after the boom of that gun, for 
with bells, rattles, trumpets, kettles and 
every kind of instrument capable of 
making a noise, from afar one can hear 
the students cheering and encouraging 
their respective college boats, as they 
run on the tow-path by their side. 

Like thedistant roar of thunder comes 
the sound of ‘‘ Well ro-o-0-owed, New.” 
‘* Jesus, Jesus,” is shrieked vociferously, 
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as an encouragement it is presumed, for 
Jesus College is the tail of the race. 
Trinity has bumped Hertford, and 
Exeter, Keble. Then the excitement 
gets greater, for B. N. C. (Brasenose 
College) is nearing Magdalen, the head 
of the river, and New followsher closely, 
and Balliol comes within an oar’s length. 
Rattles are sprung again, trumpets 
blown, men cheer, and shouts of exul- 
tation are given as bumps are made. 
But the suspense is at last over and 
‘*Well rowed, Magdalen!” is shrieked by 
the excited men of that college, as the 
winning crew drop their oars, exhausted 
by their last effort. 

For the next half hour the excitement 
rises higher and higher; boats are 
swamped in fun, men ducked and enjoy 
it; the river is a perfect medley of boats, 
arms, legs, heads, and oars, till the last 
triumphant cheer is shouted to victori- 
ous crews, and the barges and river 
are deserted. 

But the festivities are not yet over. 
The men whose boats have made a 
bump, will, on the last night, after the 
last race, celebrate the occasion by a 
‘*bump” supper in their rooms, and 
those who have once partaken of a 
college ‘‘ wine” are not likely to very 
easily forget it. 

The men go almost crazy with ex- 
citement at these times. Chinese 
lanterns are hung out, fireworks let off 
and bonfires lighted in the quadrangles, 
into which old wine boxes are thrown. 
As the men get more uproarious chairs 
and tabies are sometimes sacrificed, and 
an unpopular man coming home from a 
quiet party, need not be surprised if he 
finds some practical joke has been 
played with his furniture, books, clothes 
or doors. 

As the supper proceeds and more 
wine is drunk, the clamor gets more 
uproarious; college songs are sung with 
noisy choruses, populardonsare cheered, 
unpopular ones hissed, those much 
abused officials the Proctors coming in 
for a good share. And so the fun goes 
on till the small hours of the morning, 
the quiet reading man on the same 
staircase, in spite of having ‘‘ sported 
his oak” (z.¢., shut the great outer door 
of his room), being driven nearly 
frantic, while the nearest don can bear 
it no longer, and sends a scout or college 


servant to say ‘‘he thinks it is time Mr. 
Montague broke up his party.” But 
alas for those who have to cross the 
quadrangles to reach their rooms, and 
cannot walk straight! A Nemesis often 
awaits them in the shape of a proctor or 
tutor. Once it is said, a student was 
found late at night, after a ‘‘ wine” in 
one of the quadrangles, busy planting 
himself in a hole, and scratching the 
earth over his feet. ‘‘ What ave you 
doing Mr. S.,”’saida passing don. ‘I’m 
a tulip, sir,” was the answer given ina 
very thick voice! Woe to that man at 
the end of term! It is an awful 
ordeal when he appears before the 
master or principal. The three usual 
punishments of the University are: 
‘*Gating,” z.¢., being forbidden to be 
out of the college precincts after an 
early hour of the day, which if inflicted 
in the summer term, is far from agree- 
able to the luckless individual who has 
to stay in all the long pleasant summer 
afternoons and evenings, while his 
friends are enjoying themselves on the 
river or elsewhere. Then there is 
‘‘sconcing” or fining, from _ five 
shillings upward, while for anything 
very bad a man is ‘‘sent down” 2.¢., 
sent out of Oxford, for periods extend- 
ing from one term toa whole year, or 
even in extreme cases for good. An 
undergraduate is also ‘‘ gated” by the 
porter of his college if he returns after 
the regulation hours; that is, the time 
at which he returns home is marked 
down, and a fine, smaller or greater, 
according to the lateness of the hour 
imposed. If a man is gated too often, 
it is noticed by the dons, and inquiries 
made as to where, and with whom, he 
has passed his time. This sconcing 
plays a great part in University life, 
though they often sconce each other in 
fun at ‘‘Hall” as dinner is called at 
Oxford, for talking ‘‘shop,” or making 
outrageous puns. 

There isa story told of a student at 
Balliol College, who cut his throat very 
dangerously, and was fined five pounds. 
‘*Tell him,” said the master, ‘‘ that 
next time he cuts his throat I'll sconce 
him ten.” Poor Samuel Johnson, when 
a ‘‘needy scholar” as Macaulay calls 
him, at Pembroke College, did not 
approve of his tutor’s lectures, and pre- 
ferred to miss them, and slide in Christ 
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Church meadows, in his worn old shoes. 
Being fined two pence for cutting a 
lecture, he said: ‘‘Sir, you have 
sconced me two pence for a lecture not 
worth a penny.” 

Boating is the most absorbing and the 
most keenly pursued of the many sports 
of which Oxford is the home. From 
October to September, in all weathers, 
the river is crowded with craft of all 
description, to which after lunch the 
boating man in flannels is seen making 
his way. It is the one topic of conver- 
sation of which the undergraduates never 
seem to tire. They borrow even the 
metaphors of daily life from the boats, 
and will ask a man to ‘‘ bucket” over 
his dinner, or to ‘‘ get forward” with 
his reading. As soon as a freshman 
comes up, he attaches himself to his 
college club; if, as is often the case, he 
is already an accomplished oarsman, his 
course is simple. If he is not up to the 
standard he is taken in hand and coached 
in fair weather and in foul. But what 
dves he care? Will not the glory of 


being picked out to rowin the ‘‘ Eights” 
make up for it all? And later on per- 
haps he will take his place amongst the 
famous crew in the ’Varsity race, and 


thus obtain the coveted ‘‘ blue” which 
is more prized than a ‘first class” in 
the ‘‘ schools.” 

It is not often that college crews enter 
into any other contests than the Eights 
and other term races at Oxford, except- 
ing those at Henley-on-Thames Regatta, 
where mostly one or two Eights compete. 
Occasionaily, however, other challenges 
are accepted or givenand perhaps some 
readers will still remember the excite- 
ment at the sharply contested race which 
took place on the Thames between Har- 
vard and Oxford, August 27th, 1869. On 
the American side the crew consisted of, 
Mr. A. Burnham Cox (Chicago), Mr. J. 
S. Fay (Boston), Mr. F. O. Lyman 


(Hawaian Islands), Mr. W. H. Symonds - 


(Concord), and Mr. A. P. Loring, stroke 
(Boston). Harvard took the lead and 
held it for some disiance, then Oxford 
caught her up, and for a time they were 
nearly level, till the English crew 
passed Harvard and finally won, the 
race having lasted 22 minutes and 50 
seconds. The start was made at 5:14 
p.M., the result being’ known in 
America five hours by the clock before 
the race took place, so previous are our 
American cousins. 


THE FINISH OF THE FIRST TWO BOATS. 
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HE heat in the valley of the Irra- 
waddy continued to increase as 
I got farther south. It was 
greater than I had yet experi- 
enced, and I envied the very elephants 
who, prone on their huge sides in the 
water, were being holystoned, like a 
ship’s deck, by their attendants, to 
their evident intense gratification. I 
could only compromise by availing 
myself, during the noon hours, of the 
friendly shade of some nearby railroad 
station or bungalow where the natives 
would gather round the wheel and after 
reading the Burmese inscription ex- 
amine it quite critically, Then they 
would look at me with wonder at being 
able to ride a vehicle that could not 
stand of itself. 

After a two hours’ rest I would move 
on again, and as I passed the Hindus 
along the line who had charge of the road 
crossings, they would salaam and bow, 
taking me probably for an official of the 
railway riding a new kind of ‘‘ trolley.” 
As I trundled along the tracks on the 
stone and gravel ballasting, many small 
snakes wriggled off, but many more 
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were dead, their heads cut off in trying 
to cross as the train thundered by. 

As far as Pyawbwa, a large Burmese 
district town, the path was excellent, 
and there, half mile from the town, were 
hundreds of Burmese dressed in gay 
colored silks’ along the track to see my 
wonderful cart. Travelers from the 
north by rail had evidently informed 
them of my coming. While I was pass- 
ing their open-eyed inspection Lieut. Col. 
T. M. Jenkins, Deputy Commissioner 
of Yamethen, on horseback, met me, 
and turning back, we ran togetheralong 
over a short good road to his bungalow. 
The Burmese were amazed and speech- 
less, but hurried after in great num- 
bers to see how the wonderful vehicle 
was constructed and ridden. 

There had recently been a fire in 
Pyawbwa which destroyed about four 
hundred and fifty houses. But the 
Burmans are net put out much when 
their shanties burn down. The few 
clothes, bedding*and cooking utensils 
are quickly drawn out of the place, and 
they make little or no effort to extin- 
guish the fire. Some of them have been 
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known to seat themselves outside, 
smoking a Burmese sheroot (a cigar 
made of wood, pith and alittle tobacco), 
quite enjoying the sight. Another 
bamboo hut, at little or no cost, is very 
soon put up. 

The next day the rain came down 
again in torrents and prevented me 
getting farther than Uyannglun, where, 
however, I was fortunate in finding a 
European railway inspector, Mr. Hugh 
Fox, who invited me to remain at his 
bungalow. Need [| say I thankfully 
accepted his hospitality. 

From Uyannglun the railway ran 
through a wild forest, but my start had 
been so long delayed and the path was 
so wet that I had to walk, and I was 
still six miles from Kyidaunggan when 
darkness came on and found me belated 
and houseless, until I found the hut of 
the Hindu road gatekeeper, with whom 
I put up for the night, sleeping outside 
on my blanket spread on a bench. 

In the morning I made Pyinmana, a 
beautiful little Burmese town, but the 
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hard rains which had fallen during the 
night again compelled me to walk. In 
the afternoon I was able to ride the path 
with no further discomfort than an occa- 
sional roll heels over head ,down the 
embankment in the long grass. I sel- 
dom injured myself, but the bicycle re- 
quired some amount of energy on my 
part to get it up again. 

At Thawutti I was near losing a much- 
wanted meal from the Hindus there, for 
they were caste natives.° I had for- 
gotten to bring my knife, fork and 
spoon along from Mandalay, but we 
compromised matters by their placing 
some food on paper before me, and [ 
ate alone as best I might ; it is a ready 
road to the mouth. 

At Nyokla, the boundary line of 
Lower Burma, which has been under 
British control much longer than Upper 
Burma, a road graded by the English 
Government started to Toungoo, but it 
was altogether unridable, whilst the rail- 
way path was partly dry, and so I had 
to begin again a series of falls over the 
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embankment. Once I was near ending 
my pilgrimage, however, for in falling 
I struck the stump of a tree with my 
head with such force that it made 
my senses reel, while the knapsack slid 
up around my neck, and I came nigh to 
choking. It required quite an effort to 
extricate myself. Iwas in a hurry, too, 
for a black cloud coming from the south 
warned me to hustle along as fast as 
possible to reach Thagaya. I was 
headed off by the storm two miles from 
my goal and received a regular soaking 
before I reached the station, putting up 


that night and all next day with the 
Chinese station-master, pretty well 
shaken up and bruised. Johnny was a 
good cook, anda very polite and attent- 
ive host. 

Though it still rained on the second 
day of my stay, and I was by no means 
fit, I half walked and half wheeled in 
the disagreeable weather to Yedashe, 
a small Burmese town of about 1,500 
people, where I knew I should find 
some military police and a Deputy Com- 
missioner, probably a surgeon, and of 
course a welcome. I was not disap- 
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pointed either. The railway inspector 
took mein, dried my clothes, and fed me 
to his heart’scontent. He advised me to 
take the Government road to Toungoo, 
and so, vastly refreshed, I started off in 
the afternoon, but the road was but little 
metaled for the first nine miles through 
the forest. Then it improved, but the 
everlasting rain kept steadily on. I 
donned my gossamer, and was plodding 
along with head down when suddenly I 
found the road was paved for fifteen feet 
of its width mostly with red brick nicely 
rolled. This was indeed a godsend and 
I spurted up the short hills and wheeled 
along in the ‘gratefully shaded road, 
which, in addition to being level and 
good, was lined with large palm trees, 
and as I neared the town of Toungoo, 
pagodas and Phungyee Tchoungs were 
on every side. 

The report soon spread of my arrival 
with a strange wheel. Two large 
crowds of Burmans, each having an in- 
terpreter, came to see me, but among 
them were no Chinese, though the 
Chinese are well liked in Burma, not 
for their habits, I may say, but for their 
good and steady work and industry. 

I found the Government bungalow 
after a rather long search, and then had 
a stroll around the old English brick 
fort built many years ago. One or two 
regiments of sepoys were stationed 
there, and military police throughout 
the town. The Burmese have better 
houses and are in a more flourishing 
condition in Lower Burma than their 
brethren in Yamenthen and Mandalay. 

A Roman Catholic Missionary Church 
was but a short distance away from the 
bungalow, and during my supper, the 
sweet strains of the church organ and 
the voices of the Burmese children, 
singing the requiem, floated on the 
evening breeze. The Jesuits are beyond 
a doubt among the hardest of mission- 
ary workers in the far East. When 
they left France over three hundred 
years ago on their religious errand, they 
went to all the countries of Asia. Their 
work was fruitless at first, but gradually 
they gained converts until to-day they 
have the largest number of Asiatic 
Christians of any of the Missionary 
Societies in Asia. 

For the first time since leaving Man- 
dalay the weather was clear when I left 
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Toungoo. No one I met seemed to 
know the road south toOktwin. To make 
sure I followed the railway path, again 
riding some in the three miles, when the 
stone highway crossed and followed 
alongside the railway line. Herds of cat- 
tle and buffaloes were grazing along the 
road. My wheel scared them as much 
as it amazed the natives, and they 
scampered off with a great thundering 
of feet on my approach. One herd 
ran nearly a mile before they were 
stopped by some Hindus. 

After passing Oktwin the macadam 
disappeared and a mud road took its 
place; the mud gave way to a tew paths 
in the grass. The road was well graded 
but completely covered with grass, ex- 
cept the narrow footpaths. This road 
could be metaled at a small cost as all 
the bridges are already built. I made 
twenty-five miles that morning, quite a 
record, before I stopped at the Nyaung- 
chidaik bungalow. Here I heard the 
first Burma tuctoo, a very dangerous 
large lizard, which hides away in the 
rafters of the buildings, and is hard to 
catch. This reptile is one of the most 
annoying creatures. It suddenly utters 
loud quick sounds, resembling a hoarse, 
chuckling laugh, following this with its 
‘*tuctoo” cry, repeating it once for 
every year of its age. They are harm- 
less if let alone, but it is said if they 
fall on a person’s body, they imbed their 
hook-shaped claws into the flesh, and it 
is impossible to remove them, except 
by cutting them out ; and their bite is 
said to be very poisonous. 

The station-master at Nyaungchidaik 
(may he be forgiven), advised me to ride 
the Government road to Byu next day, 
but it was soon evident that he had never 
ridden a wheel over it. The first three 
miles were stoned and I  pedaled 
merrily through the deep and quiet 
forest with great expectations. Then 
the road suddenly became a mass of 
deep mud and went from bad to worse. 
Not only was riding impossible, but I 
could barely walk, my shoes sticking in 
the mud and coming out with a sucking 
noise. Fortune favored me at my worst 
point, however, by enabling me to use 
the footprints of two elephants that had 
gone ahead. Some of the imprints 
were quite dry, while into others the 
water had trickled until they resembled 
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little baths. Six miles of this slow work 
played me out, and to add to the dis- 
comfort the jungle was so dense that 
barely a ray of sun penetrated the trees. 
All along I knew the railway was with- 
in two hundred yards of the road on my 
left, yet to my chagrin and dismay I 
could neither penetrate the thick jungle 
nor ford the ditch nearthe track. Iwasin 
fact cut off completely, until late in the 
day, when I came to a spot where I could 
lift the wheel over the wire fence which 
extends the entire distance along both 
sides of the track from Mandalay to 
Rangoon. I almost raced along the ex- 
cellent path I found there to a long, 
high, narrow bridge over a river; this I 
carefully walked, then I wheeled to the 
village of Byu, thinking ruefully how 
nicely I would have progressed had I 
not taken the advice of that station- 
master at Nyaungchidaik, who ought to 
have known, but did not. 

When I started again I took the rail 
track. I thought I would sure be right 
this time, but again I made a mistake, 
for every rail’s length of the first eleven 
miles was cut by a little drain ditch 
across the path. My cycling readers 
will sympathize with my state of body 
and mind as I jolted along over the 
drains forsometwohours. Itshook the 
very bones of my head and I almost 
grew sick at the stomach before at dusk 
I finally reached the station. A kind 
native of India procured me a cane 
seated easy chair for a bed, and some 
curry and rice, the universal dish of 
India, for supper, and I fell into a sleep 
at once, so sound that even my aches 
were unnoticed. 

The drain ditches fortunately disap- 
peared next day on the path to Penwe- 
gon, and I wheeled most of the distance 
on the ballast packed quite hard be- 
tween the tracks. On the tracks them- 
selves where I sometimes had to go 
when passing over bridges the cross-ties 
or ‘‘sleepers” eighteen to twenty 
inches apart, were very dangerous. 
Once the wheel fell, but I was quick 
enough to keep it from going over in 
the stream. 

At Peinzalok the railway inspector, 
Mr. J. T. Martin, prevailed on me to 
stop until noon next day before starting 
for Nyaunglebin, where I found a large 
crowd of Burmese and native Indians 
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waiting my arrival. I gave them a 
complimentary turn or two on the 
earthen platform and started off for 
Pyuntaza, when another deluge of rain 
met me one mile south, and I had to 
walk into the town of Pyuntaza and its 
welcome refreshment station and small 
railroad shops for repairing engines. 

Here I was told that at last twelve 
miles further south I would find the 
Government road stoned and excellent 
riding to Pegu and Rangoon, and next 
morning I donned my still wet clothes, 
and after a hearty breakfast wheeled 
through the town, followed by a large 
crowd to the iron railroad bridge, where 
two Europeans waited to. see me off. 
The Burmans followed to the bridge to 
see me cross it, they did not have sense 
enough to think I should trundle across 
it. I was able to bicycle most of the 
twelve miles through Deiku to Paung- 
dawthi, through a sparsely inhabited 
district. The Shan Mountains on the 
east and the small Yoma range on the 
west were now gradually fading away, 
and the country was quite flat, though 
considerably covered with timber. Sure 
enough, I had at last found a man who 
could tell the truth, for the old road was 
stoned with brick from here on, so I 
wheeled swiftly along through the quiet 
forest. When I emerged out on a beau- 
tiful wide plain, the Shan Mountains 
looked like a mere cloud on the Eastern 
horizon. The Yoma range had dis- 
appeared entirely. The Government 
road soon opened out twenty feet 
wide, metaled all over. 

As I wheeled through inundated 
Burmese villages, the road being raised 
several feet above the water line, the 


natives streamed forward and with 
astonishment gazed at the spinning 
wheel. The women were equally in- 


terested; holding their naked babies, 
with one arm against their hips, one of 
the baby’s legs in front and one dangling 
behind her, they hurried forward to see. 
The little Burmese boys immediately 
took a fancy to the wheel, and with 
giggling laughs ran racing along after 
me. Some were entirely naked, others 
merely had a dirty rag wrapped about 
their loins. As a friendly race, the 
Burmese are similar to the Japanese, 
though they are not so refined or so 
clean as the Japs. 
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Everywhere in the flooded district the 
Burmese, large and small, were fishing 
with hook and seine. Some were even 
fishing very handily from the verandas 
of their bamboo houses built on poles. 
Darkness came on as I reached Payagyi 
ten miles from Pegu, and I was fortun- 
ate to escape another heavy storm. 

In the morning I was off to Pegu. 
The stone road I found had been but 
little affected by the heavy rains. I had 
not wheeled out. of Payagyi more than 
one mile before the great golden Pegu 
pagoda could be seen distinctly glitter- 
ing in the sunlight nine miles away. 
Theroad improved as I got nearer Pegu, 
in some places being nicely shaded with 
trees. It ends by winding upa knoll on 
which stands the high pagoda, a massive 
piece of work surrounded by many 
Phungyees Thoungs. Pilgrims come 
from all parts of Burma to worship at 
this great pagoda. It is renowned 
among the Burmans who believe that 


all- the wishes of its worshipers will be 


fulfilled. 

Pegu is a very pretty town, nicely 
situated, but I did not remain after din- 
ner ; I immediately pushed on to Inta- 
gaw, fourteen miles farther south. 
This stretch was slightly rolling but ex- 
cellent wheeling. Mile-posts were 
placed along the road with the distances 
marked, both ways, in English, quite a 
refreshing sight. 

I was now within forty-two miles of 
Rangoon, and although it still rained I 
determined to push on, as some mem- 
bers of the Burma Cycling Club of Ran- 
goon had notified me of their intention 
to meet me. Hundreds of cows and 
oxen and buffalo in herds were being 
driven along the road. The cows and 
oxen were easily scared off, but the 
buffalo were quite fierce looking, and 
only by bearing slowly down on them 
would they stampede. 

On the way to Toukyan natives of 
India were repairing the road. About 
twenty of them dragging a heavy iron 
roller over the road. Their wives 
dangling with silver, having but little 
to do in their lazy lives, hovered near 
the workmen. Even the children who 
run about naked wear silver rings in 
their ears, around their necks, wrists, 
waists and ankles; but then this is the 
way the Hindu banks his savings. 
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When within a quarter of a mile of 
Toukyan f was surprised to meet two 
Europeans from Rangoon. They had 
come out from the city to hunt and en- 
joy a short outing in the forest looking 
for quail and snipe. They insisted I 
partake of some dinner before riding on. 

The rain had stopped before I started, 
and just as I had passed the sixteenth 
milepost, humming a gay air, six wheel- 
men from the Burma Cycling Club sud- 
denly swung around a bend in the road 
in full view. A hail of delight and we 
were soon shaking hands and chatting 
pleasantly. They were the first cycling 
club men I had met since leaving San 
Francisco. 

We briskly wheeled along together, 
but the sky, which was already danger- 
ously black to the south, literally came 
down before we had gone two miles, 
and it rained all the afternoon. The 
wheelmen were new riders except Mr. 
R. Adams, the captain, who is an old- 
time Scotch rider, yet like old wheel- 
men they pedaled along in the rain, 
though drenched to the skin. Up and 
down hills, over bridges, past the beau- 
tiful artificial Kokine lakes, forming the 
water supply for Rangoon, past the 
Cantonment on the right and the great 
towering golden pagoda on the left, 
through the beautiful military gardens 
on to Soolay road, and through the main 
street, with the Soolay pagoda forming 
a small square in the centre—we reached 
the British India Hotel at 5 o’clock. 

My cyclometer registered forty-two 
miles for the day, mostly ridden in rain. 
It was the longest run I had made since 
December 29th, 1892, when I covered 
forty-nine miles from Chinkiang to 
Nanking, China. 

I was happy indeed when I reached 
Rangoon, having covered six hundred 
and eighty miles on land successfully 
through a swampy, rainy and one of the 
unhealthiest countries in the world, in 
its very worst season. 

The members of the cycling club 
tendered a dinner in my honor and en- 
tertained me pleasantly during my two 
days’ stay, conducting me to and over 
all the places of interest.. The great 
golden Shway Dagon pagoda of ‘Ran- 
goon was one of these. It is the largest 
and grandest pagoda in Burma, over six 
hundred years old, and yet in a perfect 
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state of preservation. Situated on an 
artificial high mound, it is visible fifty to 
seventy miles away on aclear day. It 
is built of large blocks of stone; the base 
is of enormous magnitude; then it tapers 
upward gracefully in artistic lines, all 
gilded over with gold-leaf. The top or 
last block is a massive piece of solid 
gold, while the basket at the very top 
contains the largest ruby known in the 
world, and many other precious stones, 
to say nothing of its priceless treasure, 
a supposed tooth and two hairs of 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. 
Within the large walls enclosing 
the pagoda are many small gilded 
pagodas, shrines of Gautama or Buddha, 
elephants and figures of stone kneeling 
at the base ; glittering colored looking- 
glass work and carvings abound on the 
shrines and images. The great en- 
trance is filled with vendors selling 
Burmese articles and incense sticks, but 
amongst all this magnificence, like the 
skeleton at the Egyptian feast, on the 


NIGHT ON 


Night on the river! 


Night on the river! and the mighty hills 

Stand grandly docile, guarding the soft scene, 
What a rapture thrills 
Night, with saddened mien 
And quiet steps, treads where the day has been. 


Sovran yet silent. 
The solemn quiet! 


The voices of the gloaming near and far 

Proclaim the rising of the argent moon; 

In brilliant glory shines the evening star, 

The weird owl hoots, and loud the beetles croon; 
High shrills with gladsome mirth the crickets’ tune. 


The stream is softly singing its own hymn, 

Rippling and plashing o’er enameled stones: 

Soft plumed moths flit through the twilight dim, 
And sound with fluttering pinions, undertones; 
Whilst swaying spearmint perfumed breathing loans. 


Anon a sudden splash most musical 

Breaks the sweet cadence of the murmuring stream, 
The spray drops flash like diamonds as they fall, 
And by the risen moon, is seen the gleam 

Of armored trout in symmetry supreme. 


TOUR AWHEEL. 


THE RIVER. 


Oh a gracious time, 

Wherein to search the hidden heart of things! 
Rock-fortressed by volcanic might sublime, 

The river floweth free and sweetly brings 

Winged thoughts and hopes, and deep imaginings. 
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staircase outside leading to the entrance, 
are generally about a dozen lepers. 
These poor wretches in all manner 
of weather sleep and live in this one 
place, begging alms from the pil- 
grims. 

Pilgrimages are made to this famous 
pagoda from all parts of Burma and the 
Shan States. When yet adistance from 
the pagoda, the pilgrim falls on his knees 
in the road or street and worships at the 
first sight of it. At the base of the 
pagoda they worship with devotion and 
faithfulness in the open air, in full view 
of everybody. 

The buildings and streets in Rangoon 
are substantially and well built. Its 
population of about 130,000: people are 
mostly natives of India. One would 
imagine himself more in a city of India 
than Burma. 

The steamship Canara of the B. India 
S. N. Co. sailed for Calcutta on Septem- 
ber 12th, and on it I took passage for 
Calcutta, my port of entry to India. 


J. HARRINGTON KEENE, 
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PXHEM’S drove cattle!” 
All the camp sprang 
to attention, but, save 
to the keen ears of the 
woman, no sound broke 
above the scurry of the 

creek. She, as much a 

creature of the hills as 
the ground squirrels that burrowed in 
their sides, listened long, andas intently 
as a warned deer. 

‘‘ Yes, them’s drove cattle” she said 
again, at last. ‘‘I must hurry ’n’ git the 
gates of the corrals open. You ’uns 
better all come over an’ see what’s goin’ 
on. I guess valley folks (this with a 
fine scorn) ain’t much used to seein’ 
things so lively. 

‘*Here Baldy, whoa you ”’—and throw- 
ing over the horse’s bare back the scrap 
of home-made garpet that did service in 
place of a saddle, Lizy mounted from 
a convenient rock, and rode off over the 
rough trail, calling back to us to ‘‘come 
on over, you folks, an’ see the fun.” 





And ‘‘over” we came promptly 
enough, a jolly camping party of us, 


spoiling for amusement, and believing 


the picturesqueness of the mountain- 
eers to be our special and legitimate 
diversion. 

High up among the cattle ranges of 
the Sierra Nevadas we had pitched our 





BIG a 


RAN 


By Mary Calkins Johnson. 


tents, and forgetting we had come to 
hunt and fish, had devoted ourselves to 
putting on thick coats of tan in the 
pure light atmosphere that made it joy 
unspeakable only to draw the breath of 
life. 

Twenty minutes after Lizy’s precipi- 
tate departure the long ‘‘low-lows” of the 
drove cattle began to salute our valley 
ears. Soon the sounds seemed to come 
from all directions, and the voices of 
the cattle men, almost as mellow, 
echoed from the hillsides miles away. 

‘* When my Ben calls ‘co-calf, co-calf’ 
you c’n hear him all the way from Jef- 
fries’s Mills to Pleasant Valley,” Lizy 
had told us with a smile half proud, 
half shy. 

‘‘How far ’s that? It’s more ’n fifty 
miles by the new trail, but the chicken 
hawks c’n fly it while you’re lookin.” 

Over at the corrals dozens of men 
and horses and hundreds of cattle, all 
tired, thirsty and excited, jostled, 
jammed and evaded each other. 

Lizy, fresh and full of power, sat still 
on her horse and directed proceedings 
in a clear strong voice. 

‘‘Turn them beef-critters to the right. 

**Let them milk keows alone thar ’n’ 
they ‘ll soon tell who owns them on- 
branded calves. 

**Do you hyar Jim Brown a ‘talkin’ 




















THE BIG RODEO. 


about ‘my brand’?” Lizy asked of us 
ina contemptuous aside. ‘‘ He never 
owned nothin’ in all his life, an’ never 
will. He thinks jest because he got 
married that all she’s got ’s his’n. See 
I’ve got to give him a lesson, seein’ ’s 
his wife ’s sick abed. 

‘‘Hyar Jake, you needn’t drive none 
of Marg’ret’s keows among the beef- 
cattle. She ain’t able to be here to- 
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Once a year, when the cattle are at 
the sleekest, and before the sun has 
burned up the feed and lowered the 
water courses, friends and foes, so that 
they be neighbors in the mountain 
ranges, must join in ‘‘the big rodeo.” 

The cattle are driven from hills and 
valleys, and buyers are on hand at the 
corrals to drive off the ‘‘ beef-critters.”’ 
The ‘‘keows” and calves and bulls and 





‘“COME ON OVER.” 


day, so I’m jest a-lookin’ after her in- 


trusts, same ’s if they wus my own.” 


And poor Jim Brown raised the voice 


of command no more for that day, 





‘‘vearlin’s” then go free again, to climb 
for green feed where horses cannot fol- 
low. 

Not for another year will these creat- 
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ures be seen again of men; but when 
the call of ‘‘co-calf, co-calf” echoes 
through the hills once more they will 
hear it and will rush to answer it. 

To them the cry means only sa/t. 
Perhaps the lows that answer it are sig- 
nals too, for in the end every living 
creature that can drag itself comes in 
to ‘‘the big rodeo,” and the doomed 
ones eat the sacramental salt with those 
that are granted yet another year’s 
grace of wandering and struggle. 

‘‘Turn them mavericks off with the 
beef-critters. Wec’n share the money 
they bring an’ then Judd ’n’ ole man 
Thresher won’t be thretnin’ each other 
no more long o’ them. Onbranded 
beasts has made a power of trouble an’ 
hard feelin’s—yes an’ shootin’s too, ever 
since Noah’s time. I’m goin’ to put 
a stop to such doin’s—leastways in these 
here hills. 

‘‘That thar heifer with Jake’s brand 
on an’a swallow fork in her left ear 
b’longs to Si Hastings’ little girl. 
guv it to her, time her maw died. 
She’s got twin calves now, an’ heifer 
calves too. Looks like she knowed 
how to comfort a orphan. 

‘‘Hyar you! don’t let no heifers of 
mine git in among the beef-critters. I 
ain’t a sellin’ no heifers at twelve dol- 
lars an’ a half a head—not this season.” 

Raised among the cattle, Lizy knew 
the value of a heifer, and had no idea 
but the great unknown world beyond 
the hills recognized, as well as she, the 
inferiority of the male creatures. 

‘*T c’n do every thing Ben can,” she 
declared, ‘‘an’ lots that he ain’t up to. 
I c’n saw down trees with any man in 
the hills, an I c’n drive a six horse team 
up an’ down Scott’s Trail. Show me 
the man that c’ndo it! But I do jest 
nachully deespair of learnin’ to play 
tunes on that thar organ. Seth Wil- 
kins come up an’ guv me a lesson on it 
jest las’ spring too. He told me to 
play it jist that-a-way—jist that-a-way.” 
The big bony fingers went up and down 
in such fantastic fashion that we should 
have laughed if the hands had not 
been so warped and twisted by hard 
work, 

But in the big corrals of Ben Davis’ 
cattle ranch the sorting and selling and 
trading and swearing went merrily on. 
Good nature reigned supreme, and if a 


Jake. 
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difference of opinion regarding the char- 
acter of a brand arose, Lizy’s decisions 
were prompt, and no-man seemed to 
think of appealing from them. Mexi- 
can and Indian vaqueros, tired men 
from the Arkansas river bottoms, and 
sharp buyers from the valley towns, 
listened to her commands, and never a 
man of them would say a word that 
might bring an added flush to the fine 
color the mountain zephyrs left in 
Lizy’s cheek. 

For days these fellows had ridden and 
scrambled and climbed over steep moun- 
tain trails, and hill sides that were 
trackless. They had slipped from their 
saddles wherever darkness overtook 
them, built huge campfires and slept 
under the stars with never a blanket to 
warm their aching limbs. They had 
dined, supped and breakfasted on camp 
coffee, bacon and flapjacks, and thought 
it food for the gods, if they thought of 
gods at all. 

Over at our camp we dieamed of the 
fruits of the lowlands, and longed to 
vary our bill of fare. So we hailed a 
passing horseman as a possible messen- 
ger to town for provisions. ‘‘ Pervis- 
ions” quoth he, all sympathy at once; 
‘‘pervisions? Thar’s a plenty over to 
my place, and you ’uns shan’t lack while 
we've got. Which ar y’out of, flour 
er bacon?” 

Seeing our embarrassment he went on 
‘*Y’ don’t mean to say y’re out o’ both? 
Well, I swun!” and he heaved a 
great sigh for the shiftlessness of valley 
folks, who live from hand to mouth, and 
spend their lives worrying about ‘‘ per- 
visions.” ‘‘There’s ’nough stuff over 
to our house to last fur two years more 
or less, an’ I wouldn’t live no other 
way. Did y’ ever stop to think what 
’ud become of y’ if a cloudburst was to 
wash out a piece of the trail, an’ fill in 
the gap with boulders? Do y’ think 
y’c’d ford ole Tule river in the spring 
time, with a sack of flour on y’r head? 
No, sir, we don’t haul no gardin’ sass 
up these here mountings when the 
roads are slick with mud.” 

‘*But you folks don’t stay up here in 
winter,” we expostulated, mildly. 

‘*No; but spos’n some of the boys 
was to come this way huntin’ cattle, ’n’ 
git caught in a big snow storm, an’ 
should n’t find no pervisions in the 

















house. That ’ud be a pretty how-do- 
you-do, wouldn’t it now? 

‘‘Don’t we lock our doors when we 
go’ way? No! what ’ud we lock ’em 
fer? Bears an’ rattlers can’t open no 
doors, an’ we dont want /fo/ks to stay 
outside, do we? There’s wood an’ 
blankets and shelter az’ pervisions over 
to my place fer whoever comes that way, 
’n’ I guess thar’s goin’ to be ’s long ’s 
my name ’s Hank Lee.” 

The big rodeo is no fiesta. The va- 
queros flourished about a bit, with shy 
glances at the ladies. They dropped a 
whiplash here and there to show the 
grace with which they could recover it 
without checking the horses on whose 
backs they felt more at home than on 
mother earth. But even the picturesque 
Mexicanos were too travel-worn to do 
themselves proud; and as soon as the 
beef cattle were rounded up they were 
started for the lower grazing lands 
where they were to rest for the night. 

Great fires of cones and fat pine were 
lit about the corrals later, for the brand- 
ing and ear-marking had yet to be at- 
tended to. 

A ‘‘yearlin’,” wild as a deer, and 
quite as pretty, would feel the lasso 
strike his neck and before he had time 
to start another rope had caught his 
heels and he was stretched upon his 
side, ready for the branding iron. The 
skilled vaqueros wound the ropes about 
their saddle horns, and the horses 
knew they must stretch them just so 
taut and hold them just so firm, that 
the captured calves might be quite 
helpless while the irons and the huge 
shears did their work. Most of the 
suffering beasts did not try to move, 
and made no sound. Yet when they 
were released the look in their soft eyes 
told you that they knew themselves for 
creatures of men, and were no more 
the free roamers of the mountains they 
had been. 

When it was over, and the dumb crea- 
tures which had come for salt, and had 
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received, some bo.dage and some only 
death, were all gone their several ways, 
Ben and Lizy walked half-way back to 
camp with us, that they might drink of 
the waters of ‘‘the sody spring.” 

Lizy’s mood was pensive, and she 
said to me as we walked along ‘‘I’m 
jest nachully gitten’ tired of this here. 
I want to goto Arizony. ‘‘I was born 
an’ raised in these hills, but my paw an’ 
maw lives in Arizony now, an’ I kinda 
want to be near ’em. If ’twant fer the 
travelin’ I’d go too; but y ’see we know 
what travelin’ is, fer me an’ Ben went 
there onct. We druv down to the val- 
ley an’ then we had to go all the rest 
of the way on the inside of acar. What 
do y’ think of that? Two nights an’a 
day ridin’ inside of acar. It was stiflin’ 
an’ I thought we’d surely die in thar, 
like rats in a hole. 

‘‘We never meant to try it again, but 
it’s a gittin’ so thick-settled round here 
it seem’s ?s thar ain’t no quiet no whar. 

‘* Yes I know its nine miles to neigh- 
bors, but thar ’s folks goin’ an’ comin’ 
through the hills all summer long. 
‘“‘Ther ain’t a day hardly but you c’n 
hear a gun goin’ off in.the mountains 
somewhers, an’ folks is takin’ up claims 
till the cattle ’s liable to run into fences 
most any day o’ the year. ‘‘Some val- 
ley folks wants to buy our ranch, but 
I’d kinda hate to risk money tied up in 
anything ’cept cattle roamin’ out on 
these here hills, an’ I don’t jest know 
what to do.” 

Waking in my tent long afterward I 
looked into the gleaming eyes of a 
wildcat crouching in the doorway. A 
half grown skunk paced noiselessly 
across the moonlit space beyond, and 
further away a coyote tried to impress 
the silence with the idea that he was 
present in large numbers, and was feel- 
ing exceedingly fierce. I enjoyed it all, 
sleepily resentful of the fast approach- 
ing days when the call of ‘‘co-calf, co- 
calf” shall ring no more through the 
everlasting hills. 








ON SUMMER SEAS. 


BY THE LATE LADY ARNOLD. 


66 HO will be my shipmates 

on a voyage to ‘La Belle 

France’?” said my hus- 

band, as our party trooped 
in to breakfast on one of the finest 
mornings we had seen during an excep- 
tionally wintry summer. “I have in- 
terviewed the captain and he says there 
is just the breeze we want to take us 
to Cherbourg, and a likelihood of a 
quiet sea outside.” 

I volunteered at once, being quite 
good enough a sailor to enjoy these 
little trips in the Hadassah; but the 
others, the majority of whom regarded 
the sea with more respect than affection, 
excused themselves in various ways, all 
confessing at last that they had too 
much consideration for their personal 
comfort to trust to the English Channel 
in such fickle weather. My second son, 
however, who is perhaps a little better 
than the rest, and had never seen 
France, consented to go with us. So 





our little ship’s company went off to 
make the various preparations for our 
invasion of the neighboring republic. 

We did not expect to be away more 
than four days, and so our personal lug- 
gage was soon packed and conveyed on 
board the Hadassah. But there was 
the much more serious business of pro- 
visioning the ship, for how, as Sir Edwin 
suggested, should we like to be becalm- 
ed in the Channel for several days, as 
might easily happen, and find ourselves 
with little to eat and less to drink? 

“Not at all,” we answered, and ac- 
cordingly helped to make out a long list 
of necessaries to be procured and put on 
board during the day, for the captain 
told us that we could not start till four 
on account of the tide. We went out to 
while away the hours till lunch-time in 
our pretty water garden. 

It certainly was a fine day for once. 
An azure sky was flecked here and there 
with tiny clouds overhead; and below 
in the harbor the calm blue water 
sparkled like so many diamonds in such 
sunshine as we had not seen since the 
summer before. 

But as we sat, now talking of our 
voyage and its destination, now watch- 
ing the beautiful white gulls that circled 
with plaintive cry over the still harbor, 
now and then swooping down to seize 
some luckless fish, a little, dark speck 
on the horizon, hardly noticeable at first, 
grew into a black rain cloud and sped 
along on the wings of the rising wind. 
Suddenly the wind dropped, the air was 
hot and heavy, and the sky assumed 
that copper hue which, beautiful as it is, 
foretells the coming storm. 

On the yacht they were busily doing 
up the sails and covering up the cabins, 
and none too soon, for the big drops 
began to fall, and then a flash of light- 
ning, quickly followed by a peal .of 
thunder, lighted up the lurid sky and 
burst a passage for the welcome wind 
which rushed in to clear the heavy at- 
mosphere. I remember a storm in Scot- 
land once. It. was at night and the 
thunder rolled up the glen in peals, 
while the dancing lightning lit up the 
hills and waterfalls in a terribly splen- 
did manner. One feels so small and 




















insignificant watching the awful war of 
the elements. But this was only a pass- 
ing shower, and was soon flying away 
over the hills with every now and then 
a muttered farewell, so that the scene 
once more resumed its fair and peace- 
ful aspect. 

It was almost starting time. We 
stood on the water steps saying good- 
bye and making ever so many promises, 
while the handsome Hadassah, her 
white wings spread and her flag flutter- 
ing at the peak, seemed to tug impa- 
tiently at her moorings. The cutter 
was alongside, and two of the crew, 
smartly attired in neat jerseys and caps, 
pulled us to the yacht ina trice. The 
boat was hoisted to the davits, the chain 
rattled on the deck and we were off. 

The Hadassah glided swiftly down 
the harbor to the pretty church and 
castle which guard its entrance, and 
bowing to the slight swell, stole gently 
out to sea. Little by little we lost sight 
of familiar objects and new points of 
the coast opened before us. So we 
dropped away from Dartmouth, watch- 
ing the pretty antics of a pair of divers 
who allowed us to come quite close and 
then disappeared to emerge again some 
hundred yards ahead. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and we were 
worming our way through a picturesque 
fleet of trawlers tacking home with their 
cargoesiof fish. Their brown sails add- 
ed to the beautiful evening effect. The 
blue-gray sea stretched away to the hori- 
zon, where the tint was a delicate vio- 
let, while past the Hadassah it bubbled 
a deep claret color. The sky was even 
lovelier. Behind, the gray of evening 
was stealing up, and overhead the deli- 
cate blue faded into the palest salmon 
streaked with red and gold.’ Against 
this red sky were the red-brown sails 
of the trawlers, and to complete the pict- 
ure the white wings of three racing 
yachts, for such our captain declared 
them to be, shone out like pale flowers 
against the golden sunset. The sun 
disappeared and down came our flags ; 
we looked back and the English coast 
had vanished, all but the friendly Start 
Light that flashed its “bon voyage.” 

Everything was so peaceful now, and 
as I turned back in my deck chair, look- 
ing at the milk-white sails and listening 
to the faint notes of “Tom Bowling” 
which came from the forecastle, I almost 
wished that this peaceful state of things 
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would never end. But it did, and a 
strong breeze sprang up, as displeasing 
to me as it was pleasing to the captain. 
For a troublesome swell came and de- 
stroyed all sentimental thoughts. I de- 
clined the steward’s offer of “a nice 
dinner.” Not so my companions, who 
had been chatting with the captain on 
every kind of nautical topic. 

We were nearing the line of traffic 
now and the lights of ships sparkled 
here and there. I sat suspiciously still 
and the sailor who had now taken the 
tiller tried to explain to me the rules 
of the road at sea. I proved, I am 
afraid, a bad pupil, and when my hus- 
band and son came up from the cabin he 
gave it up asa badjob. The night is 
always rather chilly at sea in these lat- 
itudes, and so after a short time I went 
below, all the more readily as the swell 
was becoming uncomfortably high. I 
left my companions on deck nestled in 
their easy-chairs and drinking in the 
purity of the fresh sea air. It was very 
comforting to know that there were those 
on deck who would keep a good lookout 
while they steered the Hadassah through 
these crowded waters; for midchannel 
is not the safest place in the world dur- 
ing the night hours, and the steamers 
and great ships are none too careful of 
the smaller craft that cross their path 
on pleasure bent or bound to or from 
the fishing grounds. 

I prepared to turn in without fear or 
apprehension. But I had not been in 
my cabin more than twenty minutes 
when I heard a great commotion on 
deck, and hurrying up to see what was 
the matter I found that there was good 
cause for it. A large black lumbering 
trader was bearing straight down upon 
us; out of the gloom there were the 
green and red lights, and between and 
above them the white light, showing that 
she was asteamer. The Hadassah had 
at the moment only a light air in her 
sails and was obliged therefore to await, 
helplessly but watchfully, the course of 
the approaching vessel. Our own lamps 
were burning brightly, so that there was 
no excuse for the positively brutal way in 
which the steamship continued to rush 
on toward us. Those of the crew who 
had not been on deck had hastened out 
and were gathered forward, anxiously 
watching the stranger. 

“Show a light !” cried out our captain, 
and immediately one of the men waved 
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the binnacle lamp in the air. But the 
great vessel paid no heed. Nor did 


she change her course when the bell was 
rung and the men shouted lustily to her, 
and so, at last, whén there was no time 
to spare, the captaih put the helm up 
and with barely enough air to give us 
steerage way we drew clear, and the 
great steamship rushed by, close aboard. 

Those were not blessings that the 
captain hurled on the midnight air after 
the pilot of that vessel. 

“Tt’s unmanful of ’em, sir,” I heard 
steward say to my son; “many’s the 
poor trawler they runs down like that.” 

This man was quite a character and 
constantly amused us by his odd say- 
ings and solemn, mournful manner ; 
but he was a good creature and did his 
best, though his cooking was not always 
a success. 

Such an incident as that which I have 
just described was enough to make one 
nervous; but on the captain’s promising 
not to leave the deck till morning, we 
all went below and slept well for the 
rest of the night. 

We were on deck shortly after six, to 
find ourselves bounding through a 
“French roll” of most unpleasant di- 
mensions. The sailor at the tiller told 
us that there had been a strong breeze 
all night which had freshened at day- 
break, about the time they sighted the 
first land—the island of Alderney. Cher- 
bourg and the French coast were well 
in sight now, and as we were running 
before the wind at a great pace, we 
looked forward to getting into port in a 
little over an hour. 

Every part of the French coast here 
reminds one of some incident in history. 
Under this cape our army which proved 
victorious at Crecy landed, and there 
in 1692 the English and Dutch fleets, 
under Admirals Russell and Rooke, 
sunk and burned the armament pre- 
pared by Louis XIV. to restore James 
II. to the throne of England. Beaten 
on the open sea, says one account, the 
French Admiral, Tourville, a most gal- 
lant seaman, retired to Cherbourg where 
his ship, Le /oletl Royal, was blown 
up. Taking to another vessel he led 
the remnant of his fleet into the bay of 
La Hogue and there prepared to offer 
a stout final defense. History tells how 
he turned his vessels into fortresses, 
running them aground on the shallows 
with their broadsides to the enemy ; 
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how the French army, with a body of 
Irish and English refugees, was drawn 
up on a height above, while the artil- 
lery was embarked on floating batteries 
to assist in repelling any attack on the 
ships. James II., attenced by Marshals 
Berwick and Bellefonde, who command- 
ed his forces, was a spectator of the 
action which ensued. The brilliant 
part of the battle was the attack and 
capture of the armament by the boats 
of the English squadron under Sir 
George Rooke. In the teeth of a tre- 
mendous fire of musketry and artiilery 
from shore and ships, the English sail- 
ors pulled up to and boarded all the 
stranded vessels and pointed their guns 
against the French on shore. All the 
twelve ships of war were burned, to- 
gether with a number of transports 
which had been collected to convey the 
army to England. 

North of La Hogue is Harfleur, girded 
with dangerous rocks, on which perish- 
ed the ship Alanche-Nef, which convey- 
ed Prince William, the only son of Henry 
I., to Normandy. 

We were now within a quarter of a 
mile of the breakwater of Cherbourg 
Harbor, and passed one or two quaint 
Dutch-looking fishing vessels coming 
out. On the rocks near the mouth of 
the harbor we noticed the remains of 
some ill-fated ship, wrecked in the re- 
cent gales. The Hadassah soon rounded 
the buoy placed off the end of the break- 
water, shot up the harbor as far as it 
was safe for her to go, and brought up 
at last between a large ketch-rigged 
yacht and a merchant brig from Poole. 
We were hardly anchored when a little 
sailing boat, admirably managed in the 
strong wind that was blowing, came 
alongside with a French official on 
board. This gentleman handed my 
husband a paper on which to write all 
particulars of ourselves and our yacht, 
and then, with the usual accompani- 
ment. of French fuss and ejaculations, 
pushed off to wait for the next new- 
comer. 

After this interview we went below 
to dress and have some breakfast, and 
then stepped into the cutter and were 
pulled to the town. The harbor was 


very empty considering its size, but we 
passed five large men-of-war and a 
dozen or more ill-looking torpedo boats, 
puffing and panting hither and thither. 

Cherbourg is certainly not a very 




















lively or attractive place, but it is 
picturesque in parts, and the quaint 
dresses of the peasants were interesting, 
especially to my son who had never seen 
anything like them. We visited the 
market, where the people were busy 
buying and selling, the women wearing 
the tall white Normandy caps. Leaving 
the market we wandered through the 
chief streets to the /Vace, overlooking 
the harbor. 

Here is a magnificent statue of the 
great Napoleon mounted on his horse 
and wearing a cocked hat and redingote 
gvise. He points with one hand to the 
great breakwater, and well might he 
be proud of that work had he completed 
it; but much of the labor he lavished 
on the “ Digue” was destroyed by the 
great storm in 1808, which swept away 
all the buildings erected, and drowned 
one hundred and ninety-four out of two 
hundred and sixty-three soldiers and 
workmen employed. Again and again 
the difficult task was renewed, but it 
was not until after fifty years and an 
expenditure of three millions sterling 
that it was at last completed. On the 
base of the statue is this inscription : 
“T had determined to renew at Cher- 
bourg the wonders of Egypt.” Near 
the dockyard at a spot called Chante- 
reine is a chapel named “ Notre Dame 
du Voeu,” which commemorates the 
escape of the Empress Maude when 
caught in a fierce storm near Cherbourg, 
on her flight from the usurper Stephen. 
While in anticipation of death and still 
at her prayers, “Chante, Reine!” ex- 
claimed a sailor, “land is in sight,” and 
hence, it is said, the spot where the 
Queen landed and near to which she 
built the chapel was called “Chante- 
reine "—a name which it still retains. 
The present Chapel of the Vow is, how- 
ever, modern and stands on a different 
spot. Retracing our steps from the 
Place we went into a café for some 
lunch, after which we repaired to our 
hotel and whiled away the afternoon by 
watching the people from our windows. 
At half past six came the table-d’héte, 
which proved less interesting than is 
usual with French hotel dinners, for 
there was no general conversation. 

After dinner we again went out and 
soon found ourselves on the lace 
again. It now was quite crowded with 
French mothers, who were knitting and 
at the same time keeping a careful watch 
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over their babies playing round them. 
We saw a delightful piece of French 
family life. A pretty young mother had 
brought her children to play and enjoy 
the evening air, afrd~the little ones 
amused themselves with a very charm- 
ing game. They would first agree to 
perform some significant attitude or 
character, and then whoever did it best 
got the prize. For instance, a bright 
little girl of about seven, who seemed to 
take the lead, would jump on to the seat 
and say “a /a plus sainte,” and then each 
would try to look most sanctified of all, 
but the little leader was generally the 
best, in this instance falling on her 
knees and clasping her little hands, 
while she looked to heaven with an air 
of innocence and piety. Altogether, she 
was a perfect little actress and danger- 
ously coquettish for so tender an age. 
At last they went romping and singing 
home with their careful, good-tempered 
mother, and we rose too and walked 
slowly back to our hotel, passing on our 
way a shop in which we saw some of 
our men, apparently enjoying them- 
selves in no small degree. The young- 
est and brightest of our crew told us 
afterward that they had had great fun 
in buying some ribbons and perfumes 
for their sweethearts at Dartmouth. We 
all slept well, and after a light breakfast 
(we did not care to wait for the table- 
d'héte) met our men at the steps and 
were rowed back to the Hadassah, The 
sails were soon set and we waved good- 
bye to Cherbourg. We tacked quickly 
out of the harbor, meeting a man-of-war, 
for which we had to make way, and then 
began our homeward voyage across the 
ninety miles of Channel. It was moon- 
light and very calm and there was no 
wind, so that when night fell we were 
hardly out of sight of the French coast ; 
but we made good progress in the night 
and awoke at eight the next morning to 
find ourselves three-quarters of a mile 
from Dartmouth Harbor. A little tug 
came puffing out and offered to tow us 
in, but we refused, and in a short time 
passed the familiar castle at the mouth 
of the harbor. Another five minutes 
saw us safely moored in front of our 
garden again. After a visit from the 
Custom House officer we went ashore, 
proud of having sailed to Cherbourg 
and back and seen everything there in 
two days and two nights, and fonder 
than ever of the pretty Hadassah. 





THE ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD. 


By Lieut. Wi. R. Hamilton. 


HE State code 
of Illinois limits 
the pay of both 
officers and 
men to eight days 
per year. Camps are 
therefore usually 
regimental, but about 
every fourth year a 
brigade encampment 
is held, and, when 
*£ possible, a divisional 
“y° encampment of two 
brigades. The ob- 
jects of regimental 
camps are purely in- 
structional, but the 
brigade and division 
encampment is for 
the purpose of bring- 
ing together and 
making acquainted the different bodies 
of the Guard and to draw up and test 
plans for concentration, mobilization 
and transportation of the troops. 

By means of these tests it has been 
demonstrated, in actual service, that 
the First and Third Brigades can be 
concentrated in Chicago in twelve hours 
from receipt of order to move, and the 
Second at East St. Louis in same time, 
while the entire Guard may be concen- 
trated in Chicago in sixteen hours. All 
this of course implies service in the 
State. For service outside the State, 
as in obedience to a call from the Presi- 
dent, it would require about a week 
to concentrate, properly armed and 
equipped, seventy-five per cent. of the 
Guard. In October, 1892, the entire 
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Guard was concentrated in Chicago, 
and a great deal of confusion and fric- 
tion and many complaints were the re- 
sult. But the opportunity was not lost, 
for plans were drawn up and faults cor- 
rected, so that, in August, 1893, when 


‘a general concentration was again held 


in the same place, so well and expedi- 
tiously was it done that few complaints 
were heard, and no friction, confusion 
or delay perceptible. 

Illinois is generous to her Guard, as 
compared with other Western States, 
though far behind what she ought to 
be. The total yearly appropriation 
amounts to about $150,000, exclusive of 
that for the Naval Militia, but, out of 
this amount, armory rents are paid, and, 
as hardly an organization owns _ its 
armory, this item is a very heavy one. 
From the Federal Government the State 
draws about $21,000 yearly in arms, 
ammunition and equipments. 

By the State code, one drill at night 
per week is required, but, as a matter 
of fact, often before an encampment or 
concentration of troops for parade pur- 
pose, two, three or four drills a week 
take place. Drills have to be held at 
night, as most of the members, being 
laboring men, have no other time, and, 
because they are at night and in towns 
where no open ground can be had, they 
are held in the armories, and therefore 
are all of a close order and simple 
nature. ‘ The past two years this has 
been to a certain extent overcome, 
many of the companies, renting target 
ranges out of the towns, take advan- 
tage of days they attend target prac- 
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tice to drill in open order movements. 

Like the Guard of all the States, Illi- 
nois Militia is deficient in knowledge 
and execution of field exercises and 
open order drills. The Guard duty is 
_good taken throughout the Guard gen- 
erally. It is not so theoretically efficient 
as that of New York, for instance, but 
the practice, during the recent strikes 
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in Chicago, Lemont and elsewhere, 
proved that it is very efficient for actual 
service. Most of this duty was per- 
formed under circumstances that re- 
quired the highest order of military 
qualities and the admirable manner in 
which it was performed shows the dis- 
cipline and material of the Guard better 
than any words can. 

Taken threughout, the average of in- 
telligence is high. In all essentials of 
discipline, and proper spirit of subordi- 
nation, willingness for any kind of duty, 
alacrity in responding to the most trying 
calls, it is beyond what the Guard of 
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any other State, without exception, has 
had occasion in recent years to prove. 
The personnel of staffs of commanding 
officers, and line officers throughout, is 
equal to that of any State, although in 
antiquity it is by no means equal to 
some of them. 

The birth of the First Regiment dates 
back only to August, 1874, when a call 
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was printed in the newspapers of Chi- 
cago, inviting all young men interested 
in a military organization to meet at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel. The meeting was 
enthusiastically attended, and as a result 
the First Infantry was born. Two 
weeks later three companies were re- 
ported as fully organized, with Captains 
Graeme Stewart, Edwin B. Knox and 
Mason B. Carpenter. Lofts on State 
Street were rented as an armory and 
drill hall, and work was commenced at 
once to put the battalion on a military 
footing. In October same year, two 
more companies were admitted and this 
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entitled the organization to a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. Major Frank T. Sherman 
was elected to this office and G. S. 
Hubbard, Major. In December Com- 
pany G came sixth in the regiment 
while in January and March F and H 
made the seventh and eighth. Subscrip- 
tions were taken up to buy uniforms, 
and in March, 1875, the regiment first 
paraded the streets of Chicago in uni- 
form, eight companies strong. On that 
occasion it acted as escort to the Grand 
Army of the Republic. The result was 
the organization of two more companies, 
and the election of Captain George R. 
Davis (the General Manager of the 
World’s Fair) as Colonel vice Alex. C. 
McClurg, resigned In 1877, General 
McClurg was again re-elected Colonel 
while Colonel Davis was serving as a 
member of Congress. 

In 1877 occurred the famous railroad 
riots, which gave the regiment its first 
taste of active service in riot work. It 
was called out, marched to the riotous 
district, several times attacked by mobs 
which it dispersed without firing a shot, 
using the bayonet alone, and two days 
after was sent to Braidwood, IIl., to 
quell a riot among the miners of that 
region, which it did successfully. 

In the following spring, the Illinois 
legislature organized the present Militia 
force, and this organization became 
known as the First Infantry, I. N. G. 
From that time to this, its history has 
been a brilliant one and the city of 
Chicago as well as the State of Illinois 
owes to it, more than it can well com- 
pute. A glance at its commanding 
officers, its field and staff as well as line, 
tells us that the city’s best people were 
in charge of its interests. These names 
include Colonels McClurg, Davis, Sche- 
ter, Fitzsimons, Swain, Williams, Gold- 
smith, Knox, Koch, Lauman and its 
present Colonel, Henry L. Turner. 

The active service of the guard, in 
addition to that already mentioned, 
includes the quelling of the Stock-yard 
riots in 1886, the riots at Pana in 
1893-94 and the ever-memorable cam- 
paign of 1894, which will be described 
partially later on. 

The First Regiment I. N. G. has one 
of the most complete and _ striking 


looking armories in the United States. 
Their first armory was built by the 
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Union Mutual Insurance Company and 
rented to the regiment for ten years. 
The regiment went into its new home 
in 1878 and left it in 1891 for its present 
armory, which deserves more than a 
passing glance. We copy the following 
from Colonel Turner’s souvenir album 
of the regiment: ‘‘In discussing the 
general plan and arrangement of the 
armory, it was decided that all the 
conditions involved in a home for the 
regiment, and a fortress for its protec- 
tion should be frankly accepted, both 
as to convenience and competence of 
plan and also architectural expression. 
The result is a building which should 
be held against a mob unless it rises to 
the dignity of a revolutionary force 
and be possessed of heavy ordnance. 
In plan, 164 by 174 feet. To the 
height of 35 feet the exterior walls are 
heavy masses of brown stone, unbroken 
by any aperture, except by the forty- 
foot wide doorway on the Boulevard, 
through which the command can march 
out in full company front. This open- 
ing is barred by a heavy oak and steel 
door, swung like a portcullis and lying 
back of the embrasures in the thickness 
of the walls. It is protected by firing- 
slots in the heavy reveals on either side. 
The lowest window-sill is thirty-five 
feet from the ground, and six feet from 
the floor within. The windows them- 
selves are barred by heavy iron grills. 
Beneath each window is a narrow port 
for firing, which is splayed on the outer 
and inner jam to give greater range, 
and when not in use it is closed by 
heavy steel plates. The whole exterior 
mass is crowned by heavily corbeled 
cornices forming both breastworks and 
firing ports, through which latter the 
face of the walls below is commanded. 
Each corner of the building is marked 
by a heavy round turret, from which an 
enfilading fire can be maintained along 
the outer face of the walls. In the 
basement are twelve rifle ranges, with 
brick walls on sides and brick arches 
overhead. Also the kitchen arrange- 
ments to provide for the entire regi- 
ment, with store, ice, and 8ther rooms ; 
the heating apparatus and _ general 
toilet rooms. On the first floor is the 
great drill room. In the second story 
are the quarters of the field and staff, 
with bath and toilet closets, hospital. 
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Also the com- 
pany quarters, 
each 20 by 40 ft., 
and an officer’s 
room, anda stair- 
way leading to a 
squad drill room 
on third floor. A 
banquet hall, ser- 
ving rooms and 
library are also 
, on this floor. On 
MAJOR EDDY. 


third floor are 
quarters of non- 
commissioned 
staff, veteran’s 
room, gymnasium 
and bath rooms.” 

This armory was 
built by subscrip- 
tions of friends of 
the regiment and 
contributions of 
the members. The land 
it stands on was donated 
by Marshall Field — the 
Chicago multi-millionaire. 
The armory was partially 
destroyed by fire last fall 
but is now reconstructed 
and the regiment on the 
ist of October again took 
possession of its renovated 
quarters, 

While great praise is due 
to all the commanders of the First 
Regiment, it is but justice to make 
some further mention of its present 
commander —Colonel Henry L. Tur- 
ner. A personal acquaintance with 
him, as well as a knowledge of his 
life and his connection with the regi- 
ment, gives the author the right to 
write what the modesty of the Colonel 
would not permit himself to do. 
Colonel Turner dates his military ex- 
perience from 1861, when he entered 
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the service as First Lieutenant and 
Adjutant. He served at both attacks 


on Fort Fisher, at second battle of 
Fair Oaks, Fort Stevens, Richmond, 
Wilmington and surrender of General 
Jos. Johnston. He has been connected 
with the First Regiment I. N. G. almost 
since its beginning. He is not onlya 
wielder of the sword but equally as 
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effective in the use of the pen; it is 
hard to say in which he is mightier. 
That the regiment owes more to this 
modest, unassuming yet thorough gen- 
tleman and soldier, far more than it 
dreams of, is known to the author, and 
that under his command it will reach a 
far higher plane than it rests on now, is 
equally certain. It is his ambition to . 
bring the regiment up to a total of 
1,000 men, and owing to his popularity 
there is little doubt but it will be done. 

The Second Regiment was organized 
in 1875, its first commander being Col- 
onel James Quirk. It had at the start 
ten companies but soon fell off, until 
two years later, owing to the action of 
the legislature in reducing the State 
force, it was consolidated with the 
sixth battalion, whose commander, Col- 
onel W. H. Thompson, was elected 
Colonel of the new organization. Col- 
onel Thompson resigned in 1884 and 
Colonel, now General H. 
A. Wheeler was elected 
Colonel. From that date 
the rise of the Second was 
assured. From the Army 
Magazine we quote: ‘‘He 
revived its drooping spirits, 
new recruits were brought 
in, and the personnel of 


the command was im- 
proved; but the work of 
bringing order 
out of chaos was 
tremendous and 


only the old-time 
members of the 
Second can ap- 
preciate the value 
and extent of the 
work that was ac- 
complished by 

» him.” Colonel 
MAJOR SILL. Wheeler estab- 


lished the regiment 
in its present quar- 
ters, the armory 
on corner of Wash- 
ington Boulevard 
and Curtis street. 
In 1886 the four 
troops of Chicago 
Cavalry were in 
such a miserable 
state that they were 
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disbanded and attached to the Second 
Infantry, making a twelve company or 
three battalion organization of it and giv- 
ing it another armory, the one belonging 
tothe cavalry. In 1886 Colonel Wheeler 
took 244 men in camp, the next year 
over 600 and in 1889 over 800. He 
resigned in 1889 and was succeeded by 
Colonel Florence Ziegfeld, who shortly 
after resigned and was succeeded by 
Colonel L. S. Judd, who is well known 
to officers all over the United States as 
one of the organizers of the National 
Guard Association. He resigned in 
January, 1894 and was succeeded by 
its present Colonel, Geo. M. Moulton, 
its former major. The Second was in 
the Lemont riots, also in the Stock-yard 
riots, following the Haymarket riot in 
1886, and again in the riots of the past 
summer. In all the regiment acquitted 
itself like a body of trained veterans. 
The Third Infantry regiment consists 
of a number of companies located in 
towns in central and western parts of 
the State. Its head-quarters are at 
Joliet. Its efficiency may be said to 
date from the railroad strikes of 1877, 
when five companies were ordered to 
active service at Braidwood, Ill. In 
1882 by consolidation with other com- 
panies the Third became a three battal- 
ion regiment. In 1885 it was ordered 
out on riot duty at the stone quarries 
between Joliet and Lemont. Colonel 
Bennitt, its present commander, and its 
Colonel then, took four companies. The 
struggle that ensued the next few days 
is historic in the annals of the Illinois 
Guard, but the regiment covered itself 
and the good name of the State with 
glory. In 1890, Colonel T. G. Lawler 
was elected Colonel but resigning in 
1892, Colonel Bennitt by command of 
the Governor was placed in command 
of the regiment and has continued as 
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such to the present time. In 1889 the 
regiment was ordered out to preserve 
the peace on the line of the canal of the 
Chicago Sanitary District, and again in 
May, 1894, to La Salle to keep order and 
peace. On every occasion the regiment 
gained new laurels and hosts of friends. 
The Fourth Infantry regiment com- 
manded by Colonel R. M. Smith, is 
located in the southeast part of the 
State, commonly known as ‘‘ Egypt.” 
It is a three-battalion organization and 
dates from 1882. It saw service during 
the coal strikes of 1886, and in April of 
that year at the riots in East St Louis. 
The Fifth Regiment is composed of 
companies more widely scattered than 
any other in the State. It dates its 
origin from 1877, when its first Colonel 
was General James Barkley. He was 
succeeded in 1891 by Colonel James 
Culver its present commander. This 
command was called out in the recent 
riots in Chicago and has moreover seen 


‘service in other parts of the State. 


The Sixth Regiment was organized 
as a ten company regiment in 1892. 
Its colonel was then Wm. D. Clenden- 
nin. It was made a three-battalion 
organization later and the present col- 
onel, D. Foster, succeeded to the 
command. In 1886 the entire regiment 
was ordered out in the railroad riot at 
East St. Louis, and again at Spring 
Valley in 1889. In the past summer at 
both Pana and Chicago, parts of the 
regiment has been in service, and like 
the rest of the Guard has acquitted 
itself in a most thorough soldierly way. 

The Seventh Infantry has its head- 
quarters in Chicago, and with the First 
and Second Regiments, one battery and 
one troop constitutes the first brigade, 
commanded by General H. A. Wheeler. 
It is a two-battalion regiment ; Colonel 
Colby is its commander. 
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record all important events within 

the domain of pastimes and of strictly amateur sport. 
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FOOTBALL AT HARVARD. 

COLLEGIATE football players are just now much 
harassed by actual or threatened interference 
with their favorite sport, but more than an equita- 
ble share of these tribulations are visited upon 
Harvard. The annual report of President Eliot, 
made public a few days before his escape into 
Egypt last winter, denounced football in no 
measured terms, claiming that its play was brutal, 
its publicity undesirable, and its training methods 
at variance with the best interests of undergrad- 
uate life. This was followed in February by a 
request from the faculty that the athletic com- 
mittee would withdraw Harvard from all future 
intercollegiate football contests. Afterduly con- 
sidering this appeal the athletic committee made 
reply, pointing out that the thing which needed 
suppression was not the practice of football but 
its abuse, and suggesting several changes which 
would tend to remove the objectionable features 
and leave the game worthy of existence and en- 
couragement. This statement drew from the 
faculty a reiteration of their prior request that 
no Harvard student should be allowed to par- 
tic ipate in intercollegiate football. And finally, 
the overseers, at a meeting held April roth, de- 
cided that the continuance of football was within 
the powers of the athletic committee. 

The first announcement by the faculty seemed 
to daze the football captain, who immediately 
discontinued preliminary training, disbanded his 
team and mourned the death of the sport ; buta 
few days of reflection stiffened his resolution and 
his flock was again summoned to the field, 
although no one knew or even pretended to know 
what would be the ultimate decision or who would 
make it. 

The proclamation of the overseers filled Har- 
vard’s students with rapture as unwarranted as 
was their previous despair, for the subject is 
still practically unsettled; and if the faculty re- 
main inflexible they could easily, by direct pro- 
hibition or by interference with hours of training 
and with leaves of absence, prevent the students 
from participating in intercollegiate contests. 

To those lovers of the game who look on from 
outside the University it seems that President 
Eliot’s report was more of a special plea than 
a judicial review ; that the faculty leans toward 
stubbornness ; that the statement of the athletic 
committee was well considered and sensible; 
that the overseers fairly represent Harvard’s best 
interests; that the faculty would act unwisely in 
continuing to oppose the opinions of the corpora- 
tion, the overseers, the athletic committee and 
the students, and that no good reason exists why 
the students of Harvard should not continue to 
play football under such legitimate restrictions as 
will eliminate abuses and make the game both 
manly and gentlemanly. 
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LET THE PROFESSIONALS FLOCK BY THEMSFLVES, 

The daily journals and cycling press are just 
now filling whole pages with argument as to 
whether it would be advisable for the League of 
American Wheelmen to assume control of pro- 
fessional racing. As the necessary changes in 
the constitution and rules could not be adopted 
before next February, and as the opening season 
furnishes many timely and important subjects 
for discussion, such vigorous stirring of the pro- 
fessional pot at this time seems sadly inoppor- 
tune. 

The L. A. W. has already too much rather 
than too little professionalism, and would do well 
to purge itself of existing defilement instead of 
wallowing deeper in the mire. During the past 
year the League assembled a band of wheelmen 
who had heretofore been called amateurs only 
by great stretch of courtesy, as it was well 
known that all of them, while claiming to be 
amateurs, were actually in the employ and pay 
of manufacturers. ‘The League took this flock 
of mercenary wheelmen, put them into a pasture 
by themselves, authorized them to openly re- 
ceive the salaries which had been previously 
handed to them behind the door, compelled the 
promoters of race meetings to arrange special 
races for the new class at all important tourna- 
ments, permitted them to compete for prizes far 
more valuable than are awarded to genuine 
amateurs, allowed them to accept extra pay, in 
cash, for record-breaking, gave them a chance 
to earn from $2,500 to $10,000 each year by 
riding their wheels, and then capped the climax 
of absurdity by calling them amateurs. The 
only possible apology for this burlesque is the 
truth that it has been a shrewd move from the 
gate-money standpoint, as the innocent public 
swallowed the advertisements without investiga- 
tion, failed to discriminate between real ama- 
teurs and plated professionals, and flocked to 
see these salaried wheelmen ride behind the thin 
gauze of amateur masks. 

This Class B is a travesty on amateur legisla- 
tion and an outrage on amateur sport, which 
could not have been carried through elsewhere 
than in America. The English Amateur Athletic 
Association has already officially announced that 
it will treat these Class B wheelmen as profes- 
sional athletes, and this salutary example will 
soon be followed in other countries. 

There may be honest argument about the 
minor detail of amateur definitions, but their 
fundamental principles are rock-rooted, and no 
amount of special legislation can make an ama- 
teur out of a man who, in addition to what prizes 
he may win, receives a salary for his services as 
a racing wheelman. 

Class B racing has been popular, and no 
doubt will continue to be, but nothing in the 
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history of American professional cycling warrants 
the belief that it will be attractive to the general 
public. The people seem to care little for the 
ordinary professional wheelman, and less for his 
races. Professional cycling has recently been 
made a trifle more respectable and popular by 
the personality of A. A. Zimmerman, but actual 
experiment last season proved that while thou- 
sands assembled to see him compete when he 
was actually a professional, but ostensibly an 
amateur, only hundreds gathered to see him ride 
faster as an avowed professional. The public 
do not crave professionalism, the League has no 
use for it, and it never can be made successful 
as long as its exponents are of low degree, and 
all its fastest men are riding as Class B amateurs, 

Under existing circumstances, when the L. A. 
W. is annoyed by internal dissensions, squab- 
bling office-seekers and financial difficulties, it 
would act wisely in ‘letting well enough alone,” 
but as soon as the sun shines brightly again, and 
it feels strong enough to be honest, it will no 
doubt do its plain duty, which is to scratch off 
the lying label from its Class B and compel 
these masquerading professionals to march under 
their own flag. When these fellows, the cream 
of American professionalism, are forced to com- 
pete as professionals, it may be possible to make 
professional racing good enough and clean 
enough to merit public patronage, but until then 
the League might wisely ask itself the old ques- 
tion, ‘Can a man touch pitch and not be de- 
filed?” 


AMATEUR AND INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING. 


Despite the late and inclement spring, reports 
from all sections of the country indicate increased 
activity, and the races already announced would, 
of themselves, make a successful season. All 
of the college crews have been transferred from 
their rowing machines to their boats, and the 
oarsmen of the metropolis were afloat long 
before the traditional opening day—April 1. 
With their usual lack of wisdom the Harlem and 
Passaic River Rowing Associations have selected 
Decoration Day for their annual spring regattas. 
If one had taken May 30, which comes this year 
on Thursday, and the other had chosen the 
following Saturday, June 1, each would have had 
more oarsmen, better competition, and less un- 
friendly feeling. Decoration Day has also an 
open amateur regatta at San Francisco, Cal. 
The Schuylkill Navy holds its annual regatta, 
June 22, and the Cup and People’s regatta follows, 
July 4, at or near Philadelphia. The National 
regatta is announced for July 17 and 18, on 
Saratoga Lake, and in the same week, clear 
across the continent, the Northwestern Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen will hold their annual 
races at Esquimault, British Columbia. 

Among the regattas and match races sure to 
be contested, but whose dates or courses have 
not yet been announced, are the regatta of the 
Southern Amateur Rowing Association, probably 
in June, on Lake Pontchartrain, followed in the 
same month by the Yale-Columbia-Harvard 
Freshmen match, and Yale-Harvard University 
match, at New London, Conn. July will prob- 
ably bring the regatta of the New England 
Amateur Rowing Association, the Cornell-Col- 
umbia-University of Pennsylvania match, near 


Philadelphia, the regatta of the Middle States 
Regatta Association, at Newark, the regatta of 
the Long Island Amateur Rowing Association, at 
Flushing, the regatta of the Canadian Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen, the regatta of the North- 
western Amateur Rowing Association, and the 
regatta of the Minnesota and Winnipeg Amateur 
Rowing Association. In August there will 
probably come the annual regattas of the 
Missouri Valley and Mississippi Valley Amateur 
Rowing Associations, and the Kill Von Kull 
Rowing Association; while September will bring 
the fall regatta of the New England Amateur 
Rowing Association, and possibly an eight-oared 
race for the Staten Island Cup. 

Add to these the closed regattas of almost a 
hundred clubs and colleges, and it will be seen that 
rowing still maintains its accustomed place in 
the front rank of American amateur sport. 


HINTS FOR COLLEGIATE OARSMEN. 

The recent fifty-second inter-University race 
between Oxford and Cambridge brings again into 
prominence three points worthy of notice by our 
somewhat perfervid contestants. First: the Ox- 
ford boat was coached by a Cambridge man, Mr. 
R. C. Lehmann, a graduate of Kings College, 
Cambridge. In the next place every item of 
practice was in the open on the Isis, the Cam, or 
the Thames, and daily chronicled and timed up 
to the last moment by scores of newspaper 
correspondents whose knowledge and experience 
enabled them to compile tables of comparison 
and contrast of so reliable and accurate a nature 
that all the world might judge the respective 
merits of the rival crews, who, further, often 
passed each other in their daily practice. And 
last, but not least, it demonstrated that thrice 
proved truism, that an intelligent and persistent 
application to athletism is not inconsistent with 
the highest scholastic honors, for amongst the 
Cambridge crew was the Senior Wrangler, the 
first mathematician of the year. 

NO MORE INDOOR BICYCLE RACES. 

Experience has abundantly proven that bicycle 
races cannot be safely ridden on a board floor, 
around a course whose corners are not graded. 
Where bicycle racesare included in the programme 
of indoor meetings, it is rare to see a heat with- 
out a tumble, and severe injuries are by no means 
uncommon. The new Armory of the Thirteenth 
Regiment, in Brooklyn, furnishes a track larger 
and with easier corners than any path heretofore 
used for indoor sports in the vicinity of New 
York city, yet at the games of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory School, held in this 
Armory, March 30, five of the six heats in the 
bicycle race were marred by accidents, several 
wheels were ruined, half a dozen lads were cut 
and bruised, and one was carried to the hospital 
with a lacerated head, a bruised shoulder and a 
broken collar-bone. At a meeting of the New 
York Interscholastic Athletic Association, held 
April 4, it was decided to amend the constitution 
by inserting the following clause: ‘This Associ- 
ation will sanction no indoor games of any 
school if said games contain a bicycle race in its 
list of events.” The Racing Board of the League 
of American Wheelmen might well follow this 
good example and refuse to sanction bicycle 
races on smooth board floors. 
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SKATING WHEFLMEN AND CYCLING SKATERS, 


Students of athletic science have lately in- 
terested themselves in debating whether or no 
skating and cycling are such cognate sports that 
men expert at one are reasonably certain to 
become champions at the other. The supporters 
of this proposition do not lack for either facts or 
theories, 

The annual meeting for the decision of the 

amateur skating championships of the world, 
under the auspices of the International Skating 
Union, was held this winter at Hamar, Norway, 
February 23d and 24th. J. J. Eden, of Haarlem, 
Holland, finished second in the 500-meter race, 
and first in the three other contests, thus earning 
the amateur championship of the world. He is 
credited with the world’s best amateur 
records at the four distances which make up the 
championship programme. Hardly less note- 
worthy are his exploits in cycling, at which game 
he has won the championship of Holland, and 
been selected to represent his country in inter- 
national competitions. England had this year 
an unusually long skating season, and its chief 
honors were shared by such well-known amateur 
cyclers as A. E. Tebbitt, H. A. Palmer, A. A. 
Chase and A. Brown. Several of the fastest 
Norwegian and German skaters are hardly less 
expert in cycling. The fastest American skater 
is undoubtedly J, S. Johnson, although inter- 
ference by ruffians, and his own _ perversity, 
combined to prevent his winning technical 
championship honors. He is still better known 
~as cyclist than as skater, and has achieved many 
wonderful performances on his wheel. Among 
other American wheelmen who have won skat- 
ing honors may be mentioned H. Davidson, B. 
B. Bird, H. Moshier, E, R. Pannell, and A, D. 
Smith. 

Turning from fact to theory it is stated that 
the positions of the skater and the cycler are 
almost identical—legs nearly perpendicular and 
body bent forward from the hips, almost if not 
quite at right angles with the legs. The muscles 
used in skating are almost the same as those 
upon which cycling calls. Hence it is argued 
that the cycler, being accustomed to severe and 
prolonged exertion, with his body bent forward 
at right angles to the legs, becomes so accus- 
tomed to the unnatural position that he suffers 
no inconvenience from that cause when~ he 
changes from cycling to skating. Concerning 
this point opinions differ. A. E. Tebbitt, ama- 
teur champion of England, says that continuous 
cycling during the year improved his skating 
form and speed, and that cycling is the best 
possible training for skating. On the other 


also 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION, 

Early in March the secretary of the Intercolle- 
giate Football Association sent to each of the 
principal colleges a copy of the following circular : 

New York City, March 2, 1895.—Dear Sir: _ At the 
annual meeting of the advisory committee of the I. F. B. 


A., it was voted that the secretary send you and others a 
copy of the enclosed letter in the hope that you would lend 


us your assistance.—Very eee Be 
ALTER Camp, Secretary. 
New York City, March 2, 1895.—Dear Sir: Last year 
the advisory committee adopted 7” oto the football rules 
proposed by the University Athletic Club, and regret that 
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hand, J. S. Johnson states that he does not think 
his cycling helps his skating, and that he had as 
much trouble getting into good skating con- 
dition this winter as if he had never seen a 
bicycle. 

There are also several points which tend to 
traverse cycling’s claim asa specially valuable 
preparatory school for skating. Cycling is now 
the most popular of all manly sports, and attracts 
a majority of those young men who have a taste 
for such recreation. Consequently its experts 
are the pick of the country’s youth—strong, 
healthy, active, temperate, and well qualified to 
excel in any athletic game. If the same cyclers 
who have won skating honors had chosen differ- 
ently, and turned their attention to running, or 
rowing, or lacrosse, or football, they would no 
doubt have reached the front rank as speedily as 
they did in skating, for their physical superiority 
and their experience in cycling make it easy for 
them to become proficient at any other sport 
which requires similar qualifications. 

When frost and snow compel oarsmen and 
runners and wheelmen to abandon their favorite 
games, they naturally turn to some more season- 
able sport, and take up skating. And as there 
are sO many more wheelmen than oarsmen or 
runners it follows necessarily that more of them 
try skating and are successful. 

Training and competing at any athletic game 
are good practice for any other branch of manly 
sport, in so far as they improve the athlete’s 
health and strength and endurance, and enable 
him to sustain severe and prolonged exertion 
without injury or even excessive discomfort. It 
is true that a man who has ridden his wheel 
from April to December would be in fine con- 
dition for skating, and likely to excel at that 
game with far less than the usual amount of 
practice. But it is also true that if he had rowed 
or run or played ball all summer he would also 
have been fit to skate with little training. 

Soon after the beginning of'any but the shorter 
races, and before heart and lungs have reached 
that happy condition commonly known as 
‘¢second wind,” there comes a period of extreme 
distress, lasting but a few seconds, but as severe 
as itis brief. At this time the coward quits, the 
novice thinks he is about to die, the athlete of 
more experience wishes he was miles away, and 
the veteran grimly endures what he knows will 
be but a short struggle. A skater who practices 
no other game must gain this experience on 
skates, while his opponents, who have run or 
rowed or ridden many hard races, suffer little 
annoyance from a trouble which they thoroughly 
understand. 


FOOTBALL REFORM. 


this club has not taken up the matter further, some revision 
of rules having heen called for annually since the introduc- 
tion of the game. 

The signed and published statements of the captains of 
some of the most prominent teams offer, however, an indi- 
cation of the general desire and are therefore appended. 

The committee begs to ask your co-operation in securing 
a concensus of opinion upon these points, and hasadjourned 
the annual meeting for a period of two weeks. You are 
earnestly requested to forward your views regarding the 
effect and proper wording of such rules, as well as any 
other suggestions — the play. 

ery truly yours, 
Apvisory Commitreg, I.F.B.A. 

Address Drawer 71, New Haven, Conn. 
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The statements mentioned above are as fol- 
low : . 


HARVARD. 
It stands to reason that a heavy guard or tackle running 
from a point five yards back of the line will hit the line 
hard enough to.injure more or less severely a lighter man, 
and any man whether light or heavy, against whom such 
a style of interference is ee directed, is sure to be 
rendered totally unfit to continue playing before the game 
is finished. Therefore, it would seem advisable to allow 
no men to start before the ball is put in play, and only 
the three backs to stand behind the line. It certainly 
seems that this ought to do away withthe cry raised against 
the game on the ground of the many injuries received this 
year, and would not hurt the game from a scientific stand- 
oint. 

The only other rule which could be changed to advantage 
is that relating to the fair catch. At present if the man 
catching the ball does not hold up his hand he can be 
thrown, and if he holds it up he is compelled to make a free 
kick from the catch, and this free kick is frequently very dis- 
advantageous. Therefore it would seem advisable to adopt 
the English rules and allow no opponent within five yards 
of the man — the catch. he two rules would do 
away with all the objectionable features of the game and 

at the same time make it a fairer sport. 

CuarLes Brewer, 
Ex-Captain Harvard Eleven, 1895. 
PRINCETON, 

I think that the duties of the linesman should be in- 
creased. He should have power to take official notice of 
unnecessary roughness, such as slugging, piling up, etc., 
and have the offender ruled off by the umpire. Some way 
of protecting the full back while catching would undoubt- 


edly be beneficial to the game. I would favor doing away 
with all re in which the forwards are brought back and 
grouped behind the line for the purpose of forming a mass 
play on any position. This could be accomplished b 
allowing none of the players to leave their positions till 
after the ball is put in play. 
Lancpon Lea, 
Captain Princeton Football Eleven, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The present rules suit the Red and Blue, but if the 
general public demands a change we will accede to their 
wishes. To place the matter in a nutshell, give the officials 
full power and let them know exactly how the rules are to 
be interpreted, and the need of changing them can be 
easily obviated. 

Cart S. Wi itiams, 
Captain Pennsylvania Football Team, 1895. 


YALE. 


I think that the present rule might well be changed so as 
to allow the side making the fair catch to have the ball on 
a down at the point where the catch was made. 

It seems to me to be very practicable to clothe the lines- 
man with the power of the umpire, and between the two it 
— be very difficult for any unfair work to go unpenal- 
ized. 

As to the regulation about piling up upon the man after 
he is downed, I do not think this need to be changed at all, 
but it should be strictly enforced. 

The two changes above suggested and the strict enforce- 
ment of the “‘ piling up” rule seem to me to be about the 
only improvement possible on the code as drawn up last 
Winter. 


S B. Tuorne, 
Captain Yale Football Eleven, 1895. 


ATHLETICS. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The captains of the athletic teams at all the 
institutions that took part in the intercollegiate 
athletic meet at Chicago last June, have large 
numbers of candidates in training; especially is 
this so at Wisconsin and Michigan, and it is 
evident that Michigan intends to acquit them- 
selves with more honor than they did last spring. 
C. M. Lewis, of the University of Illinois, presi- 
dent of the Western Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, has taken a mail vote on the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the championship meeting of the W. I. 
C. A. A. of 1895 be held under the auspices of the Chicago 
Athletic Association, in Chicago, under the same conditions 
that prevailed at last year’s meeting. 

Thanks to the efforts of Harry Cornish, last 
year’s meeting was a most flattering success, and 
the colleges of the association have decided 
wisely in giving the management of the next 
meeting to him and the Chicago Athletic Assoc- 
iation. The games will be held on Saturday, 
June I, and the meeting should be as successful 
as the one last June—it couldn’t well be more 
successful'unless in the matter of records. 

It is stated that the (minor) Western Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association which held a 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., last spring, and in- 
tended to hold another at Terre Haute, Ind., 
this season, has collapsed. This was expected 
on account of the success of the Chicago meet, 
as all of the members of the minor league went 
into the major organization. 

Harry F. 
PACIFIC 


KENDALL. 
ON THE COAST. 

The semi-annual field day of the Academic 
Athletic League was held on the Olympic Club 
grounds, San Francisco, March 16. The com- 
petitors represented the San Francisco Boys’ 
High School, the Oakland High School, the 
Alameda High School, the Alameda University 


Academy, the Berkeley High School, and the 
3erkeley Gymnasium. 

Two-mile bicycle race—C. Gooch, O. H. S., 
5m. 592s. 

100-yard run—L. Lippman, S. F. B. H. S., 104s. 

120-yard hurdle race—W. E. Dawson, O. H.5., 
20!s. 

One-mile run—W. B. Jackson, O.H.S., 5m. 51s. 

Open 100-yard handicap run—T. Barnes, Uni- 
versity of California, 1% yds., Lozs. 

880-yard run—F. Russ, O. H. S., 2m. 203s. 

220-yard hurdle race—W. E. Dawson, O. H. S., 
314s. 

220-yard run—L. Hanford, O. H. S., 251s. 

Pole Vault—R. S. Woolsey, B. H. S., oft. 2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—R. B. Lloyd, B. H. S., 
32ft. 4%in. 

Running high jump—T. 
5ft. jin. 

Running 
18ft. 6%in. 


McConnell, O. 


broad jump—R. B. Lloyd, B. 


The new track at Stanford University is so 
good that some records should be lowered on it. 
William M. Hunter, the three-mile runner, has 
been engaged as coach for track and _ field 
athletics. Frederick Warde, the actor, gave a 
Shakespearean recital at the University, March 9, 
and presented the proceeds to the track fund. 


The University of California having been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America, 
can now compete at the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship meetings. California hopes to have 
some representatives on the international team. 
Patterson, Koch and Edgren have 
equaled or beaten the records of Easterners in 
practice or contest. Much enthusiasm has been 
aroused at Berkeley University, and a good deal 
of training is done. There are 35 candidates for 
the track team, who do regular gymnasium work, 
and are supervised on the track by D. Winter. 


Scoggins, 
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ATHLETICS. 


Fred. Koch, field captain of the athletic team, is 
training for four events, the 220-yard, 440-yard 
and half-mile runs, and putting the 16-lb. shot. 
He has done the half-mile in 2m. I}{s., and put 
the shot 40 ft. Edgren, at his last attempt with 
the hammer, threw it 112 ft., but he holds the 
coast record with a throw of 123 ft. 7% in., and 
is said to have thrown it 131 ft. Woolsey, broad 
jumper, has cleared 22 ft., and Melvin Dozier is 
expected to equal this. Patterson, high jumper, 
has cleared 6 ft. in practice. Merwin is walking 
a mile in 7m. 30s., and is improving. Colt is 
running the half-mile in 2m. 1¥%s., and it is ex- 
pected that the Berkeley representative will do 
the quarter-mile in 51s. Scoggins is expected to 
make 1o!s. in the 100-yard run, and 234s. in the 
220-yard run. No one is training for the hurdle 
race and pole vault, though there are two men 
who can run the 220-yard hurdle race in 16s., 
and one who holds the Pacific Coast record for a 
pole vault. In order to help to meet the expenses 
of the Eastern trip, it has been proposed to hold 
in April on the grounds of the Olympic Club a 
tield day, at which representatives from the San 
Francisco and Oakland Clubs, as well as from 
Stanford University and the University of Cali- 
fornia, will compete. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
CHICAGO (ILL.) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Their first annual indoor open amateur games 
were held March 2d in the Armory of the First 
Regiment, N. G. I. The management was 
prompt and efficient, the competition spirited 
and the attendance numerous. 

40-yard run—Final heat, W. C. Skillinger, C. 
A. A., 44s.; D. H. Jackson, C. A. A., 2. 

880-yard run (heavy marching order)—H. F. 
Keater, Co. C, 3m. 33s.; W. J. Birge, Co. D, 2; 
S. R. West, Co. C, 3. 

880-yard run—N. S. Hopkins, University of 
Wisconsin, 2m. 15s.; T. B. Turner, C. A. A., 2, 

1-mile run—H. B. Cragin, Jr., Lake Forest 
University, 5m. 53s.; L. N. Rossiter, C. A. A., 2; 
W. J. Scott, Y. M. C..A., 4 

Potato race—Final heat, A. A. Fletcher, L. F. 
A. A., 473s.; E. R. Perry, C. A. A., 2. 

National Guard team race, one mile—Co. C, Ist 
Infantry, W. C. Kneppser, A. D. Barnes, W. M. 
Reed, D. Corbin, 4m. 254s.; Co. B, 1st Infantry, 
G. R. Pulford, J. Turner, J. B. McFarland, A. J. 
Biddley, 2. 

Interscholastic team race, one mile—Final heat, 
Englewood, T. B. Egbert, C. Teetzel, F. Dann, E. 
B. Merrell, 4m. 16s.; Hyde Park, D. Bell, F. H. 
Warren, Jr., B. Ford, G. Y. Briggs, 2; South 
Division, E. Randall, P. S. Bauer, R. R. Riley, F. 
T. Bascom, 3. 

Intercollegiate team race, one mile—University 
of Wisconsin, N. S. Hopkins, H. Tower, M. B. 
Pittman, H. Frame, 4m. 8’s.; Chicago University, 
H. C. Holloway, J. Lemay, T. H. Patterson, Jr., 
G. L. White, 2; University of Illinois, Lewis, 
Reyburn, Morse, Noble, 3. 

Running high jump—aA. J. Hess, C. A. A., 5ft. 
8in.; J. Van Inwagen, Jr., C. A. A., 5ft. 7in.; A. 
C. Clark, University of Illinois, 5ft. 6in. 

Pole vault—C. Herschberger, C. U., oft. 5in.; 
O. Bartos, Bohemian C., oft. 5in.; H. W. Hess, 
C. A. A., oft. 4in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—G. F. Riddell, C. A. A., 
40ft. 6%in.; E. R. Perry, C. A. A., 34ft. 7%in.; 
H. R. McLeod, C. A. A., 34ft 74 in. 


NEW ENGLAND INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION, 

Their fourth annual games were held March 
23d, in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., under 
the management of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion. The track, marked out on the board floor, 
was 130 yards in circuit, with raised corners. In 
scoring for points Worcester H. S. made 19; 
Worcester Academy, 14%; Roxbury L. S., 11; 
English H. S., 10% ; Cambridge H. S., 10, and 
no other school more than 5. 

40-yard run—Final heat, T. J. Roche, Jr., Wor- 
cester H. S., 41s. 

300-yard run—Final heat, W. D. Fuller, Cam- 
bridge H, and L. S., 368s. 

600-yard run—Final heat, R. Howe, Worcester 
H. S., tm. 25%s. 

1,000-yard run—T. Albertson, Worcester H. S., 
2m. 354s. 

45-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. D. Fuller, 
Cambridge H. and L. S., 6s. 

Team race—Worcester A. 
H. S. on a foul, in 3m. 252s. 

Team race—Boston H. S. beat English H. S., 
in 3m. 30¢s. 

Team race—Newton H. 5S. 
H. S., in 3m. 27s. 

Team race—Hopkinson 5%. 
H. and L. S., in 3m. 244s. 

Team race—Chauncy H. S. beat Brighton H. 
S., in 3m. 48s. 

Half-mile walk—C. V. 
3m. 30s. 

Running high jump 
5ft. Sin. 

Pole vault—B. Johnson, W. A., oft. 1ofin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—M. C. O’Brien, English 
H. S., 36ft. 8in. 


YALE 


beat Worcester 


beat Brookline 


beat Cambridge 


Moore, Newton H. S., 


T. Holt, Roxbury L. S., 


UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual invitation indoor 
held March 15, in the gymnasium. 

30-yard handicap run—Final heat. 
95, 2 feet, 32s. 

35-yard hurdle handicap—.. C. 
9 feet, 43s. 

Running high jump, handicap—G. 
’95, 4 inches, 5ft. 7%in. 

Pole vault, handicap—T. S. 
inches, 1oft. 3 %4in. 

Putting weight, handicap—W. O. Hickok, ’95, 
S. scratch, 46ft. The weight was a leather bag 
filled with shot, the impleinent weighing 15lbs. 
1202. 

Feather-weight wrestling—Final bout, M. N. 
Ely, ’98, won twostraight falls from Adams, ’96, in 
2m. 28s. and 49s. 

Middle-weight wrestling - 


games were 

I). A. Hill, 
Perkins, °98, 
Bb. Hatch, 


Brett, ‘96. 5. 4 


Final bout, J. D. 
McKell, ’95, won two falls from Hayl, ’95, in 28s. 
and 2m. 30s. 
Welter-weight 
Jones, ’96, won two straight falls from Fuller, ’96. 


wrestling—Final bout, L. C. 
AMHERST UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual gymnastic contests were held 
March 20, in the Pratt Gymnasium. The score 
for the class banner was as follows: Juniors, 46 
points; Sophomores, 44 points; Freshmen, 7 
points. The prize for individual excellence was 
awarded to C, B, Adams, ’96. 


W. B. CurRTISs. 





OUTING 


FOR MAY. 


GOLF. 


The U. S. Golf Association.—The executive 
committee on the report of the committee on 
rules, have altered rules 18 and 29 to read as 
follows : 

Rule 18. When a ball is completely covered with grass, 
bushes, hedges, trees, or foliage, only so much thereof shall 
be set aside as that the player shall have a view of his ball 
before he plays, whether in a line with the hole or other- 
wise. 

Rule 29. A ball must be played wherever it lies, or may 
under a penalty of two strokes be lifted out of a difficulty 
of any description and teed behind the same. 

Rule 18 formerly read: 

When a ball is completely covered with fog, bent, whins, 
&c., only so much shall be set aside as that the player shall 
have a view of his ball before he plays, whether in a line 
with the hole or otherwise. 

While rule 29 said: 

A ball must be played wherever it lies, or the hole be 
given up, except as otherwise provided for in the rules. 

Section 10 of the by-laws was so altered as to 
read: 

Only members of clubs belonging to this association, sub- 
scribers for the season thereto, and those entitled under the 
rules of any association or allied c'ub to the use of the links in 
whole or in part fora period not less than the entire cur- 
rent season, can compete for the amateur championship, 
and competitors must enter for the competition through the 
secretaries of their respective clubs, who, in sending the 
names, shall be held to certify that the players are bona 
fide amateur golfers in the terms of the foregoing defin- 
ition. 


Outside of the election of new members the 
principal feature of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement by President Theodore A. Have- 
meyer that he had decided to present a $1,000 
championship cup to the assuciation. Thecup is 
to be held by the club of which the winner of the 
amateur championship is a member. 


LAWN 


FIXTURES FOR MAY. 

May 4. Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Interscholastic Championship. 

May 4. Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn., Yale 
Interscholastic Championship. 

May 4. Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton Interscholastic championship. 

May 4. Columbia College, New York, Colum- 
bia Interscholastic Championship. 

May 21. Southern L. T. A., Baltimore, Md., 
Southern Championship. 

May 28. New Haven L. C., New Haven, 
Conn., New England Championship. 

Admitting that public interest in lawn tennis is 
not as keen as formerly, it would be superficial 
to deduce therefrom its actual decline or the 
possibility of so well established a sport falling 
into disuse. On the other hand the game has 
only escaped from the fickle smiles of society and 
settled into a wholesome existence. Its general 
play in clubs and at private residences is yearly 
growing, and a share of publicity is given to its 
competitions in keeping with the importance of 
these events, and not in such style as that em- 
ployed by enterprising committees to push their 
tournaments iuto undue prominence. 

The season has opened propitiously. Clubs in 
and about New York have seized the opportu- 
nities offered by the early spring, to make arrange- 
ments for the season. The courts of the Lenox 
T. C. were opened about the middle of April. 


’ 


The following clubs are now members of the 
association : 


Chicago Golf Club, Chicago Ill.; Essex County Club, 
Manchester, Mass.; Country Club, Brookline, Mass.; New- 
port Golf Club, Newport, m.. a.¢ Philadelphia Country 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Andre w’s Golf Club, Yonkers, 
N. Y.: Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Southampton, L. I., 
Richmond County Country Club, and Staten Island Club. 


St. Andrew's Club, Yonkers,—Scarce had the 
snow melted when golf was resumed at Yonkers, 
March 24, before quite a gathering of veterans. 
Mr. L. B. Stoddart, the Ame rican amateur cham- 
pion, and Mr. Tucker, the professional of the 
club, played Mr. J. B. 7 pham, of the St. Andrew’s 
Club, and Mr. Willie Park, Jr., ex-champion of 
Great Britain. The play was brilliant and re- 
sulted in a victory for the latter team by a score 
of 5 holes to play in the first round of 18 holes 
and by a score of 6 holes to play in the second 
round of the same number of holes. 


The Richmond County Club, of Staten Island, has 
a fine eighteen-hole course of a mile and a half 
in length, and a very comfortable club house at 
Grassmere near Stapleton. The membership is 
already nearly 200. 

The East is naturally a little later in opening 
its season, yet the Country Club, Brookline, will 
open April 15. though the regular club schedule 
will not be made up until later. 

’ As usual, Willie Campbell will be the profes- 
sional and greenkeeper for the year. The mem- 
bers’ handicaps will be held on Saturdays, April 
27, May 4 and 11, and an open handicap will be 
held on May 18. 

C. TURNER. 


TENNIS. 


The same enthusiasm has been shown by the mem- 
bers of the West Side and Fifth Avenue clubs. 
At the N. Y. A. C. tennis interests are favored by 
a strong committee consisting of A. E. Filley, 
Wm. K. Gillette and F, L. Donoghue, and their 
efforts are already being felt at Travers Island, 
where a new court has been laid out to meet the 
demand of players. 

In Brooklyn a meeting of the King’s County 
T. C. was held e arly in ‘April, when the date of 
their annual open tournament was changed from 
June I9th to June 3d. It seems probable that 
this change was occasioned partly by the action 
of the Crescent Athletic Club in announcing an 
important invitation tournament at Bay Ridge 
during the week of June 17th. Should the latter 
club be successful in bringing a number of the 
best players to their meetings undoubtedly tennis 
interests will be greatly stimulated among its 
members. 

At a meeting of the Southern L. T. A. held in 
Baltimore, it was decided to hold the annual 
championship of the South on May 2tst, at the 
grounds of the Cantonsville Country Club. 

The usual rumor that some of England’s best 
players are to pay us a visit has been afloat. 
Their coming would certainly add brilliancy to 
the events of the year, but without them tennis 
will not cease its work in strengthening the body 
and refreshing the mind. 

F. A. KELLOGG. 
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The month of May brings with it the freshness 
of spring, the pale green of the new grass stirs 
the memory of four whitwashed lines, and with 
them the familiar word ‘‘crease.” With this 
month the cricket season really opens, although 
preliminaries in the way of drawing up schedules 
and other details have kept executives busy some 
weeks before. 

We in New York are fortunate this season in 
being represented by two strong organizations. 
Of the old and well-tried Metropolitan District 
League, nothing but the highest praise can be 
spoken. The excellent manner in which the 
committees have transacted its business from 
year to year during many seasons has had an 
important influence on local cricket. The newly 
organized offspring of the M. D. L., «The New 
York Cricket Association,” exceeds in number of 
clubs its predecessor. The quality of its work 
still remains to be One thing is sure, it 
has come into existence with the hearty good 
wishes of all truly interested in the game, and in 
perfect harmony with the League from which it 
sprang. 

All who have watched the steady growth of 
cricket in the metropolis readily admit that there 
is ample room for two organizations. The in- 
creased interest in the game, and the number of 
new clubs formed during the past four years is 
remarkable. Any one who doubts this need only 
visit the cricket field at Central Park on a fine 
Saturday afternoon in midsummer, where, bad 
as the public provision for the game is, he will 
find every available space filled with players, 
using ground which is positively dangerous ; so 
little attention do the public authorities pay to 
its condition. There are ample funds at their 
disposal, very little of which would be needed to 
make the ground at least safe, yet none is spent 
on this desirable work. When men will risk 
what all who play there do, it needs nothing 
further to convince the onlooker of the deep 
interest taken in the game by all its followers. 

The New York Cricket Association is very 
fortunate in having at its head that well-known 
lover of all manly games, and one who isa true 
athlete—the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, who by the 
way was the first president of the M. D. L. The 
officers elected were, vice president, H. A. Young; 
secretary and treasurer, G. Hake; executive 
committee, G. Hake, G. W, Barnes, J. S. Evans, 





seen. 
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GOOD SPORT IN PROSPECT. 

The prospects for lacrosse during the coming 
season seem bright. Since the game was started 
in the United States, it has had ups and downs 
unparalleled in the history of any other sport, for, 
without ever having attained any height in 
popular favor, it has had its good years, witha 
great many games, while at other times it has 
been unknown during an entire season. 

This year will see Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Stevens, Lehigh, John Hopkins, and 


College of the City of New York, with teams in 
the field, as well as other teams outside of the 
The rivalry which must ensue will 
insure a season of spirited games, as well as 
much interest and excitement. 

The colleges have taken up lacrosse not only 
for the 


colleges. 


game, but as training for football in the 


CRICKET. 








F. J. Davidson, H. E. Williams. The New Jersey 
and Paterson clubs have yet to elect their dele- 
gates to the executive committee. The clubs 
forming the association are Harlem C. C., Kings 
County, St. George C. C., Columbia C. C., St. 
George A. C., Metropolitan Insurance A. A., New 
Jersey A. C., and Paterson C. C, The season’s 
schedule starts June 1, and finishes Sept. 21. 

The Metropolitan District League at their 
annual meeting elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, D. A. Monroe, 
vice-president, R. S. G. Walker; secretary and 
treasurer, W. Fenwick. The clubs forming the 
League this season are Manhattan C. C., New 
York C. C., Brooklyn C. C., Staten Island C. C., 
and New Jersey A.C. Their scheduled games 
start June 8, and finish Sept. 7. 

There will be increased interest in international 
cricket this year, for in addition to the annual 
match between Canada and the U.S. A., arrange- 
ments have been completed for an international 
inter-collegiate match to be played in June on 
the grounds of the Germantown Club of Philadel- 
phia. Canada is to be represented by a team 
chosen from Toronto and Trinity Universities, 
and the U. S. A. by the Universities of Harvard 
and Pennsylvania, and Haverford College. 

Mr. Kenneth McAlpine, well known to cricketers 
of America, has accepted the invitation of the 
Germantown Club of Philadelphia, and will bring 
over a team of amateurs in September. 

Mr. J. S. Scott of the Belmont C. C. has sailed 
for England with full power to arrange for a team 
of amateurs to play three matches here in Septem- 
ber at Wissahickon,’ Haverford and Elmwood. 
Unfortunately the dates are likely to conflict with 
those of the Germantown’s visitors. 

Foremost among us to get down to real busi- 
ness are the players of the Pacific Coast. Their 
first match of the season of 1895 was at Alameda, 
March 10, between the Pacific Cricket Club and 
the newly-organized Presidio Club, which consists 
of officers and men of the U. S. Army stationed 
at the military reservation. The soldiers went 
in first and were all out for 53 runs, of which 
T. Gillathy got 13. The Pacific team then made 
103 runs, ( Delafield, 20, Mutch, 37, and Wise, 16.) 
In their second innings the soldiers put together 
51 for five wickets, of which Robertson made 24. 


T. C. TuRNER. 
ISSE. 


fall, for it is conceded by those who have played 
both games that no better training can be asked 
by those playing football than that which they 
must get by practicing lacrosse, and it seems 
strange that this fact was not acknowledged 
much sooner. 

The Toronto Lacrosse Club is expected to 
visit the United States, and a tournament is 
being arranged, in which they will play some of 
the college teams and perhaps the Crescents, of 
Brooklyn, who hold the championship. 

The Crescent Club will be represented by 
nearly the same men as last year, augmented by 
some of its football players, who appreciate and 
intend to benefit by the practice, to fit them for 
their ordeal with the Orange team this fall. 


LIONEL MOsEs. 
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FOR MAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By the time this reaches the eye of: the reader 
‘¢¢loomy winter” will have passed away and 
‘« sweet spring” with all its supposed pre-eminent 
photographic possibilities again appear. 

I say supposed pre-eminent possibilities, because 
while the mere button-pressing amateur who 
takes to photography simply as an amusing 
change of occupation and shifts as readily from 
one thing to another as children do from tops to 
marbles and from marbles to something else as 
the ‘‘time of year’ comes round, may do well to 
reserve the camera for what he considers nature’s 
glorious garb; the true amateur who sees in 
photogr uphy simply a means to an end, or rather 
to several ends—the means of making pictures 
works of art that shall be ‘‘ things of beauty and 
joys forever,’ and one of the best methods of 
acquiring culture and scientific knowledge—will 
find pleasurable employment all the year round. 
He sees beauty, and the material from which 
beautiful pictures may be made in every phase 
of nature, and is equally at home with her 
whether in mantle of green or robe of virgin 
white. 

To such, photography is always in season but 
never monotonous, each succeeding change from 
the time the leaf is in the bud till ‘* A’ the hills 
are covered wi’ snaw,”’ giving a variety of land- 
scape that is never wearisome and always 
charming. American photographers are favored, 
probably above those of any other country, with 
those glorious autumn tints that fill even the un- 
cultured heart with gladness, and drive almost 


to despair he of the palette and brush that vainly 


tries to reproduce them. The photographer is 
more successful because less ambitious, when he 
can be induced to employ orthochromatic plates 
and a suitable color screen; and if he could see 
two negatives that are on my table at present, he 
would never try to reproduce anything in colors 
without them. The one is on an ordinary plate, 
exposed in the ordinary way; the other on an 
orthochromatic with a rather pale yellow-orange 
screen, and the difference is sufficiently striking 
to make it difficult to believe that they were not 
exposed at different seasons. 

Hardly less important is the ‘‘ backing” of the 
plates, the coating of the back with some nonac- 
tinic substance, where rez ally high-class work is 
the aim. A solution of dextrine about the con- 
sistence of ordinary paint, to which a little 
glycerine and sufficient burnt sienna to make it a 
deep red, has been added, answers very well. 
It may be applied with a small sponge, no matter 
how unevenly, as the reflecting surface 
is destroyed. Under ordinary circumstances it 
will dry in an hour, so that a dozen plates may 
be backed after dark and returned to their box 
or placed in the plate holders before bedtime. 

An unnecessary trouble, say some of those who 
‘know it all,” but I would apply to them the 
observation of Professor Hough, who, during a 
discussion on a paper he had read before the 
Chicago Photographic Society on the necessity 
for a red or ruby light in the dark room, and in 
reply to the statement that several professional 
photographers employed a yellow light, he said, 
‘‘ Professional photographers don’t know when 


y 
so long 


their plates are fogged.” The ‘‘ know-it-all’ 
amateurs don’t know when their negatives sufter 
from halation, and will not know till they have 
exposed and developed a pair of plates under 
conditions such as those already alluded to. 
The blurring of a window that has been in front 
of a lens while taking an interior, or of the bare 
branches of a tree against a cle: ar sky is generally 
visible enough even to the tyro ; but its presence 
is hardly less injurious although too frequently 
unsuspected: around delicate tracery wherever it 
occurs, and the darks that when placed against 
the lights give the charm of distance to so many 
compositions. 

Backing, then, is in all cases an advantage, and 
in some, nay, many, an absolute necessity, and 
especially so at the present time when the bare 
branches of the sturdy oak, the delicate tracery 
of the maple, and the exquisitely curved skeleton 
of the elm are photographed against a brilliant 
sunlit sky. Back your plates, then, all ye who 
aim at work of the very highest class, and make 
the most of ‘the merrie month of May,” for at no 
other season of the year can more beautiful 
effects be secured, and there are many that can 
be got during no other month. In another month 
the trees will have donned their summer garb 
and become so dense that nothing can be seen 
beyond; but now, while the leaf buds have 
swollen and begun to burst, they havea beauty all 
theirown, and however sheltered during the sum- 
mer’s heat the pleasant homes may be, they are 
still open enough to show the beauty of the 
buildings or other surroundings through their 
branches. 

Now, too, is the time to decide as to what the 
work of the season shall be. Ihave before, more 
than once, strongly urged photographers to be- 
come specialists ; to adopt one particular phase 
or branch of the art and stick to it; asin that 
way, andin that way only, can they hope to reach 
a high standard of excellence. 

I have a word, too, forthose who zw#// go in for 
general work. Don’t invest in a great number of 
of double plate-holders, or if you do, never take 
more than, say, three to the field. Halfa dozen 
plates are enough for a day’s work, and even 
then you should force yourself into the belief that 
it is better to bring them all home unexposed 
than to waste one ona view that you have not 
carefully studied and are in every way satisfied 
with. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that the fall 
and winter exhibitions both here and in Europe 
show a decided tendency on the part of their ex- 
hibitors, whom we are fairly entitled to consider 
the progressive men, to abandon silver printing 
and its meretricious gloss in favor of one or otherof 
the only two really permanent methods, carbon 
or pigment, and platinum. Of both methods I 
have in these Records spoken fully, and now am 
glad to say that a rough surface platinum paper 
has recently been put on the market that gives 
more exquisitely beautiful results, even in small 
pictures, especially when printed with a broad 
margin, than anything in the shape of a photo- 
graphic print that I have ever seen, 

Jay SEE. 















FISHING. 

These are indeed the angler’s days. Leagues 
of gut and myriads of flies tauten and flutter 
above countless rollicking waters ; the twigs, the 
roots, the rocks, and, incidentally, the trout, 
sample their shares of what falls their way and 
hang on to a fair proportion of many an expen- 
sive outfit. The young grass by the brookside is 
flattened by the angler’s feet; his weary way is 
dotted with his dead, where the wandering zephyr 
moans softly in the neck of the empty flask, 
which stands, a monument to mark the spot 
where some brave spirit passed. The law is off, 
and fishing’s free, e’en to Canada’s loneliest 
stream, and there are, or, there should be, chunks 
of joy in all the land. A word tothe thoughtless 
may do noharm, O, gentle angler, you who are 
fortunate enough to get away from the business 
treadmill, look to it that you take your sportas an 
honestangler should. It may be great fun to kill 
them as fast as you can drag them out; there may 
be a certain satisfaction in killing more than the 
other fellow can show, but believe me these feats 
do not constitute the real pleasures of angling. 
One need not be forever staring at an arching 
rod, or straining silk ; one’s ears need not always 
be filled with the click of a string-spewing, string- 
eating nondescript clock, which measures the 
life of a captive as our watches measure our days. 
An angling outing offers many better things than 
dead fish. The marvelous life stirring in every- 
thing, the merry gossip of the brook, the cease- 
less music of joyous birds, the hues of countless 
flowers, the perfumed, lazy breeze, the beauty, 
healthfulness and purity of it all, will yield to the 
observing angler more lasting pleasure than ever 
falls to the lot of the man who fishes for count and 
estimates his gratification by the amount of life 
he can destroy within a given time. No fish 
should be taken that cannot be properly used, 
and no man worthy of the name of gentleman 
angler will kill for count. It is not all—nay, ’tis 
not Aa/f of fishing to kill fish! 

The season hereabouts opened unfavorably for 
good sport. A tang of winter in the air kept the 
trout somewhat off their feed in the Long Island 
ponds and streams, and the results were hardly 
up tothe average. But the enthusiasts who never 
fail to see the opening display at Fulton Market 
were not disappointed. There were great trout 
and small trout, live trout and dead trout; jew- 
eled gentlemen from nearby waters, and sturdy 
fellows—said to be from Canada—all beautiful 
and tempting to those who know how to appre- 
ciate fine fish. Indeed, the display of trout might 
well have suggested that clocks must have been 
a trifle fast in some localities. However, the 
explanation of their capture and of the presence 
of Canada fish doubtless would have been an 
easy matter, for we all know how resourceful is a 
fisherman when he is put to it. 

In spite of cold weather every likely water 
within a reasonable distance of Gotham received 
a flogging that it should not soon forget. Natur- 
ally, carefully preserved, re-stocked ponds and 
streams yielded most fish, but these possess little 
of interest to the ordinary fisherman. Owners of 
trout-waters have no idea of letting every wan- 
dering angler wet a line, and the unfortunate, 
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‘only an average lot. 
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sans pond, sans ‘‘ pull,” has to content himself 
with fingerlings from remote brooks. Fair 
catches have been made at the ponds about Bay 
Shore, at Babylon Club, Amityville, Riverhead, 
Sayville and Huntington. 

Those who contemplate a trip to the wilder 
parts of New York State, to Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Maine, or Canada, will perhaps find 
something tempting among the following useful 
flies: Montreal, yellow dun, yellow May, haw- 
thorn, turkey brown, red dun fox, little dark 
spinner, sky-blue, fern-fly. Some good ones for 
the Rangeley region are: Seth Green, ibis and 
guinea, cinnamon, Kineo, Bangor, Montreal, pro- 
fessor, dun orange, green mantle, beacon, the 
bird tly, Nicholson, Parmachenee Belle, white 
ibis, Dana, Lanergan, South Bog, Pine Point, 
Bemis, Jenny Lind, fire-fly, toodle-bug, Curtis, 
royal coachman, marble, brown mallard, Indian 
Rock, coachman, golden ibis, quack doctor, and 
the bee. On Moosehead waters, hard scrabble, 
North shore, silver tinsel ibis, Sturtevant, hedge- 
hog, silver doctor, white miller, blue professor, 
golden black palmer, blue Gordon, Tomlinson, 
West Branch, Deacon, Montreal, black and 
brown palmers, Indian Crow and Table Rock, 
have proved killing. Some of the artificial in- 
sects, such as the bee, grasshopper, white moth, 
black gnat, cow-dung fly, green and gray drakes, 
yellow dun and Marlow buzz, are apt to prove 
useful when trout refuse to take the fly proper. 

CLOTHING FOR FISHING. 

Flannel, or natural wool should be worn next 
to the skin, as these prevent chill. Outer gar- 
ments should be as nearly as possible of what is 
called the ‘‘dead grass” shade. Corduroy, light 
canvas, or duck, are excellent materials for suits, 
but an old tweed suit of the proper color is 
almost as good. The hat should be drab, or 
gray felt, with a moderately broad brim, as the 
flash of sunlight upon water is trying to the eyes. 
The man who knows how to wade, and who 
wades, will usually get better sport than the man 
who fishes from the bank. Light rubber waders 
are good, unless one prefers to ‘‘slosh right in ”’ 
and change clothes after reeling up. Bright 
mountings upon rods are a nuisance and should 
be avoided. The aim of the angler should be to 
make himself as inconspicuous as possible, hence 
the wise man will avoid flashy metal mountings, 
no matter how pretty they may appear in the 
shops. 

TRAP 

The Grand American Handicap, 25 birds per 
man, 50 yds. boundary, $1,000 guaranteed and all 
surplus added, was decided April 5, at Willard 

-ark, Paterson, N. J. The handicap ranged from 
25 to33 yds., and the result went to show that the 
handicapper dealt very leniently with the winner, 
J. G. Messner, of Pittsburg, Pa., in placing him 
at the 25-yd. mark. At the end of the 25th round, 
Messner, J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, (33 yds.), 
and Frank Class, (32 yds.), had tied with straight 
scores, while behind them was the cream of the 
professional and amateur trap-shots of this coun- 
try. The weather was favorable and the birds 
Messner was rather favored 
by luck, yet his coolness and steadiness stamped 


SHOOTING. 
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him as a dangerous man, and the handicappers 
will probably see that he gets no more 25-yd. 
marks. In the shoot-off at 10 birds he killed 10 
straight, Elliott getting 9 and 1 dead out of 
bounds, Class killed 7. The shoot-off was for 
glory, as the men had previously agreed to divide 
the purse of $1,520. Messner used his second 
barrel 31 times; Elliott, 31 times; Class, 35 
times. J. L. Brewer, (33 yds.); E. F. Thomas, 
(28 yds.); Neaf Apgar, (30 yds.); O. R. Dickey, 
(28 yds); T. D. Kelsey, (29 yds), and A. C. Ivins, 
(30 yds.) killed 24 birds each. Several minor 


sweeps were shot, in which the amateurs held 
their own with the professionals. 
The Sportsmen’s Exposition to be held May 13 


to 18 in Madison Square Garden, under the aus- 
pices of the Sportsmen’s Association, deserves 
the hearty support of everyone interested in field 
sports and pastimes. The exhibits will be as 
comprehensive as it is possible to make them, 
and a careful study of the various departments 
will richly repay visitors. Readers of OUTING 
will find features of special interest in the displays 
of fire-arms, fishing-tackle, boats, athletic neces- 
saries and camping outfits. In the latter depart- 
ment will be found many a valuable device for 
use this season. No intelligent sportsman can 
visit the big show without learning something 
well worth the knowing. 

Ep. 


W. SANDYS. 


KENNEL. 


COURSING. 

The Waterloo Cup was won by Mr. Leonard 
Pilkington’s r. b. Thoughtless Beauty (Herschel— 
Thetis), which ran in the nomination of Mr. R. B. 
Carruthers. She was bred by Messrs, H. and W. 
Thompson. The runner-up was ther. d. puppy, 
Fortuna Favente (Herschel—Fair Future), bred by 
the Messrs. Fawcett. Heraninthe nomination of 
‘Capt. Ellis.” The Waterloo Purse was divided 
by Mr. F. Watson’s f. d. p. Word of Honor 
(Herschel—Watchful Duchess), and the Messrs. 
Fawcett’s bk. d. Fertile Green (Townend—Honey 
Deer). The Waterloo Plate was won by Mr. 
Fletcher’s f. d. Forum (Herschel — Fine Sport), 
with Mr. D. J. McCallum’s r. d. Ruby Red 
(Restaurant—Touchwood II.), as runner-up. 

Dixie Coursing Club held an interesting meeting 
at Kane Island, Texas, March 6. The Member’s 
Challenge Cup was won by Mr. M. McDonald’s 
bk. w. d. Mornington (Lord Neversettle—imp. 
White Lips). with Mr. M. F. Smith’s b. d, Jack 
runner-up. 

Some interesting small meetings have been 
held by the Coyote Coursing Club, at Cottonwood 
Falls, Kan., and at Golden Gate Coursing Park, 
near San Francisco, Cal. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

The latest addition to the list of field trial 
clubs is the Continental Field Trial Club, which 
was organized at Chicago during the show. The 
officers for the year are: President Dr. N. 
Rowe; first vice-president, Geo. J. Gould; second 
vice-president, Capt. E. S. Gay ; third vice-presi- 
dent Chas. E. Stoddard ; secretary-treasurer, P. 
T. Madison. The club will hold trials on chickens 
in the Northwest during September, and on quail 
later on. The September events will include 
Derby and All-age stakes for pointersand setters. 

The Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s twelfth 
annual trials were held at Salinas, Cal., com- 
mencing February 11. The Derby was won by 
C. Z. Hubert’s l. and w. pointer bitch, Doris, 
with J]. G. Edwards’s o. and w. English setter dog 
Nimrod, second, and S. F. Hughes’ lemon and w. 
English setter bitch, Silver Plate, third. In the 
All-age stake, H. Vernon’s l. and w. pointer dog, 
Glenbeigh, won, with W. G. Kerckhoft’s b.w. and 
t. English setter bitch, Betsey Mark, second. A. 
P. Kerckhoff’s 1. and w. English setter dog, 
Mercury, and J. M. Kilgarif’s o. and w. English 
setter dog, Sirius, divided third. The Amateur 
Stakes were won by W. Harlan’s b, w. and t. 
English setter dog, Midas, with J. W. Thoicke’s 1. 


and w. English setter bitch, Salina Noble, second, 
and R, Storm’s Red Dan third. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

The City of the Straits Kennel Club’s third 
annual show, February 26-March 1, scored a 
success, though the entries, 389 all told, were 
less than last year’s record. Spratt’s Patent, as 
usual, did satisfactory work in benching, etc. 
The judges were Messrs John Davidson and 
James Mortimer. The principal winners in the 
sporting classes were as follows: 

Russian Wolfhounds — challenge : 
Irma. Open, dogs: Ataman, Czar. 
Olga IV., Riga. 

Foxhounds — dogs: Songster, 
Bitches: Bowsprit, Vexation. 

Deerhounds—dogs: Lochiel, Bruar II. 

Greyhounds—challenge: Gem of the Season, 
Southern Beauty. Open, dogs: Southern Rhymes, 
Spring of the Valley. Bitches : Wild Lily, South- 
ern Girl. 

Pointers—challenge, dogs, 55 lbs. and over: 
Moulton Banner. Bitches, 50 Ibs. and over: 
Josie Bracket. Open, dogs, 55 Ibs and over: 
Hempstead Prince, Bingo, Ridgeview Regent. 
Bitches, 50 lbs. and over: Fanny Graphic, 
Dido IL, Phantom. Open, dogs, under 55 Ibs.: 
Ridgeview Comet, Hal Pointer, Chancellor. 
Bitches, under 50 Ibs.: Count Graphic’s Baby, 
Belle of Lancaster, Marguerite Kent. Local 
Class: Bingo, Flying Jib, Jock. 

English Setters—challenge, dogs: Cactus. 
Bitches: Victress Llewellyn. Open, dogs: 
Albert’s Ranger, Dash Antonio, Monk of Furness 
Sting. Bitches: Toledo Queen, Furness Maid, 
Babette. Local Class—Clairview Belle, Dash 
Antonio, Monk of Furness Sting. 

Irish Setters— challenge, dogs: 
Bitches: Queen Vic. Open, dogs: Bob Jr., 
Fingaln, Toronto Blarney. Bitches: Lady May 
Swiveller, Nona, Noreen C. LocalClass: Noreen 
C., Fletie, Roxie. 

Gordon Setters — challenge, dogs: 
Lad, Leo B. Bitches: Highland Yola. Open, 
dogs: Dwight Don, Guy, Highland Kent. 
Bitches: Dwight Pearl, Maid of Waverly, Santa 
Marie. 

Field Spaniels—challenge: Daisy Deane, Open, 
dogs: Konn, Nonpareil. Bitches: Spracklin’s 
Belle. 

Cocker Spaniels—challenge, dogs: Pickpania. 
Bitches: Baby Ruth. Open, dogs, black: Com- 
modore, Willie Silk. Bitches: Cora II, Miss 


Princess 
Bitches : 


Big Strive. 


Kildare. 


Heather 























Mae. Dogs, other than black: Lorraine, Red 
Justice. Bitches: Fanny, Tonita. Local Class : 
Willie Silk, Miss Mae. Nellie. 


Irish Water Spaniels—Open: Dennis, Roger 
O'Donoghue. Beagles, challenge, dogs: Doctor 
P. Bitches: June M. Open, dogs: Ringleader, 
Rafiler Kitty Clover, Fancy M. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club’s sixth annual show, 

ld at Chicago March 5-8, was the best the club 

s held and it netted atidysum. Spratt’s Patent 

ended to the benching and feeding. The judges 
were Messrs. John Davidson, B. F. Seitner, W. B. 


ls, A. Trickett, R. J. Sawyer, G. Muss-Arnolt, 


Bitches : 








\. Laidlaw, J. A. Long, E. A. Woodward, Wm. 
Mariner, J. Wedekind, Jas. Mortimer and T. F. 
Rackham. The principal winners in sporting 
classes were : 

Borzois—challenge, dogs: Argoss. Bitches: 
Princess Irma. Open, dogs: Ataman, Trajan, 
Czar. Bitches: Olga IV., Riga. 

Deerhounds — Open, dogs: Strebor, Rob. 
Bitches: Ghost, Pertha. 

Greyhounds — challenge, dogs: Gem of the 


Bitches : Southern Beauty. Open, dogs: 
uuthern Rhymes, Spring o’ the Valley, Robert 

the Devil. Bitches : Southern Gay Girl, Idlewild, 

Puppies : Master Dennis, Lucy. 


Season. 
S 


English Foxhounds—Songster, Villager. Amer- 
ican Foxhounds — challenge: Bowsprit. Open, 
dogs: Big Strive, Buckshot. Bitches: Pearl 
Strive. Glenwood Belle. 

Pointers—challenge, dogs, 55 lbs. and over, 


Moulton Banner. Bitches, Josie Bracket. Open, 
dogs: Lord Bracken, Hempstead Prince, Dick. 
Bitches: Beppo’s Girl. Challenge, dogs, under 
55lbs.: Ridgeview Tenny. Bitches: Miss Rumor. 
| Chancellor, Ridgeview Comet, 
Kent’s Priam. Bitches: Marguerite Kent, Trink- 
et’s Nell, Lady Reveller. Puppies: Maiden Kent. 





Open, dogs: 


English Setters —challenge, dogs: Glendon. 
Bitches: Victress Llewellin. Open, dogs: Dan 
o Light, Dash Antonio, Washtenaw Grouse. 





hes: Bly, Countess Antonio, Sue H. Puppies, 


gs: Bell Boy, Prince Gladys. Bitches: 
Namona, Van’s Own. 

Irish Setters — challenge, dogs: Kildare. 
Bitches: Queen Vic. Open, dogs: Bob Jr., 


Lord Elcho Jr., Chief Red Cloud. Bitches: Lady 
May Swiveller, Nona, Pride’s Heather. Puppies: 
La ly Florida. 

Gordon Setters — challenge, dogs: Heather 
Lad. Bitches: Highland Yola. Open, dogs: 
Dwight Don, Highland Kent. Bitches: 
Pearl, Maid of Waverly, Santa Marie. 
Lake View, Highland Piper. Bitches: 
Dwight Sarah, Highland Leola. 

Retrie vers—Lady. 

October, Don Pedro. 
Field Spaniels—challenge : Daisy Dean. Open, 
gs, black: Endcliffe Ebony, Major. Bitches: 
Spracklin’s Belle, Dorothy, Nellie Ray. Open, 
ny other color: Nonpariel. 


Louis S., 
Dwight 


Puppic s: 


Chesapeakes— 


] 


LOF 


g¢ for 1895 promises to be of unusual in- 
from the number of vicinities engaging 
and the variety of competitions. The 
thus far arranged for are for the best aver- 
eed from one and twodistances; from four, 
» be from 500 miles or over, and for dis- 
in the day. 
ther than these have been promised and will 
ade public as the season progresses, but the 
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Cocker Spaniels — challenge, black or liver: 
Pickpania. Challenge, any other color: Red 
Roland. Open, black, dogs: Governor, Woodland 
Clipper, Adam. Bitches: Woodland Princess, 
Woodland Topsy, Princess. Red or liver, open, 
dogs: Red Jacket IL, Red Robin II., Red Justice. 
Bitches: Red Beauty, Mrs. Bow Wow, Queen 
ess. Any other color: Tanita, Woodland Bessie. 
St. Lawrence Beauty. Puppies: Miss Mae, 
Queen Bess. 

Clumbers—Major G., 2d withheld, 3d, Sir Joe. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Open, dogs: Patsy B., 
Irish, Musha. Bitches: Bridget O’Donohue, 
Nora O’Donohue, Kitty of Cork. 


Beagles—challenge, dogs: Cherry. Bitches: 


Elf. Open, dogs, over 13 in.: Hawkeye, Roger 
W., Joe. Bitches: Daisy Corbett, Fancy M., 
Alice. Open, dogs, 13 in. and under: Razzle, 


Royal Dick, Little Wonder. 
Clover, Evangeline, Ada. Puppies: 
Brown. 

The Western Kennel Club’s show was _ held 
at Denver, Col., March 12-15. Veteran John 
Davidson judged all classes. <A protest was filed 
against the well-known greyhound bitch, Pearl of 
Pekin, on the ground of her ears having been 
tampered with. The protest was sustained. The 
chief winners in the sporting classes were : 

Borzois—open, dogs: Trajan, Czar. Bitches: 
Olga, Bystra. 

Deerhounds — open, dogs: Douglas, Bevis. 
3itches: Lassie Jean, Lass o’ Lowrie. 


Bitches: Kitty 
Alice, Bessie 


Greyhounds — challenge: Bestwood Daisy. 
Open, dogs: Southern Rhymes, Boomerang. 
Bitches: Pearl of Pekin, Boscobel. Puppies: 


Boscobel, Blitz. 
Foxhounds—open, dogs : 
Bowsprit. 
Pointers—challenge, dogs: Moulton Banner. 
Bitches: Josie Bracket. Open, dogs, 55 Ibs. and 
over : Hempstead Prince, Ridgeview Regent. 
Open, dogs, under 55 lbs.: Ridgeview Comet, 


Buckshot. Bitches: 


Ridgeview Chancellor. 3itches : Marguerite 
Kent, Lady Reveler. 
English Setters—challenge: Cactus. Open, 


dogs: The Earl, Count Beaufort. Bitches: Maid 
Marian, Clairview Belle. 

Irish Setters — challenge: 
Open, dogs: Bob Jr., Donawa. 
May Swiveller, Mona. Puppies: Toronto Biddy. 

Gordon Setters—challenge: Princess Louise. 
Open, dogs: Dwight Don, Lake View. Bitches: 
Maid of Waverly, Santa Marie. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Rags, Roger O’ Donohue. 

Clumbers—Major G. 

Field Spaniels—open, dogs : 
Konn. Bitches: Kate, 

Cocker Spaniels—challenge: Pickpania. 
dogs: Governor, Red Justice. Bitches : 
Mae, Nellie. Puppies: Miss Mae, Roderick. 

Beagles—challenge: June M. Open, dogs: 
Hawkeye, Pump. Bitches: Kitty Clover, Fancy M. 
T. 
above are on the lists as regular, are governed 
by the American rules and open to the close of 
the year. 

Another prize to be offered for this season is 
the Repudlic’s Cup for the best speed from a 
start from the steamer Republic when on the way 
between Philadelphia and Cape May. To be com- 
peted for every third Sunday, beginning with the 
first journey. This will be under special rules. 


Bessie Finmore. 
Bitches: Lady 


Endcliffe Ebony, 


Open, 
Miss 
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FIXTURES FOR 1895. 


The following dates include those of the racing 
circuit of the Long Island Sound Clubs. : 


April 


19—Boston (Mass.) Mosquito Fleet, Regatta. 
20o—Huguenot Yacht Club, Cruisers’ Race. 
18—Huguenot Yacht Club, Cat Boat Races, 
30o—Audubon Yacht Club, Regatta. 
30—Harlem Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
30—South Boston Yacht Club, Regatta. 
1—Quincy Yacht Club, Regatta. 
8—Huguenot Yacht Club. Club Race. 
8—Knickerbocker Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
11—Atlantic Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
13—New York Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
15—Larchmont Yacht Club, Spring Regatta. 


> 15—Philadelphia Yacht Club, Annual Regatta on the 


June 


June 2 


June 


June 22 


June 


June 


June 2 


June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Delaware River. 
17—Massachusetts Yacht Club, Regatta, off Nahant. 
—Douglaston Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
22—Norwood-Yankee Doodle Match, on the Hudson 

River. 

Tower Ridge Yacht Club, Regatta, 
24—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, Annual 
Regatta. fe 
25—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, Run to New 
London. 
»>—New Rochelle Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
—Steam Yacht Race, ) 
29—Quincy Yacht Club, Regatta. 
29—Yonkers-Corinthian Yacht Club Regatta. 
1—Indian Harbor Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 
1—Regatta at New London, Conn. 
3—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, Race to 
Larchmont. 
4—-Larchmont Yacht Club, Annual Regatta and 
First Special Race for 30-foot and 21-foot 
Classes. 
5—American Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
o—Riverside Yacht Club, Annual Regatta, 
8—Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Regatta. 

Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 
10—Huguenot Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 
11:—New York Athletic Club, Special Regatta. 
12—Larchmont Yacht Club, Second Special Race for 

30-foot and 21-foot Classes. 
12, etc.—Larchmont and Atlantic Yacht Clubs, Joint 
Cruise. 
13—Hempstead Harbor Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
13 to 2t—Larchmont Yacht Club, Annual Sail. 
15—Savin Hill Yacht Club, Open Regatta. 
15 etc.—Riverside Yacht Club, Annual Cruise. 

Sea Cliff Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
27—Indian Harbor Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
27—Quincy Yacht Club, Open Regatta. 

29, etc.—New_York Yacht Club, Annual Cruise from 
Glen Cove, L. I 


Special 


5--Larchmont Yacht Club, Third Special Race for 

30-foot and 21-foot Classes. 

Aug. > Yacht Club, Regatta. 

Aug. 3—Shelter Island Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 

. 1o—American Yacht Club, Special Race. 

. ro—Winthrop Yacht Club, Regatta. 

. 12—Quincy Yacht Club, Regatta. 

. 13—American Yacht Club, Regatta. 

. 15—Sea Cliff Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 

. 17—Corinthian Yacht Club, Regatta at Marblehead 

. 17—Huguenot Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 

17—Roton Point Improvement Co., Annual Regatta. 

. 19—Manchester Yacht Club, Regatta. 

24—Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, Annual Regatta 

. 24—Norwalk Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 

. 24—Squantum Yacht Club, Regatta. 

. 27—Quincy Yacht Club, Regatta. 

. 30—American Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 
3t—Huntington Yacht Club, Annual Regatta. 
31—Larchmont Yacht Club, Fourth Special Race for 

30-foot and 21-foot Classes. 

2 (Labor Day.)—Larchmont Yacht Club, Fall Re- 
gatta and Fifth Special Race for 30-foot and 
21-foot Classes, 

Lynn Yacht Club, Regatta. 

2—New York Yacht Racing Association, Annual 
Regatta in New York Bay. 

5—Larchmont Yacht Club, Sixth Special Race for 
30-foot and 21-foot Classes. 

7—First race for America’s Cup, off Sandy Hook. 

7—Larchmont Yacht, Club, Seventh Special Race 
for 30-foot and 21-foot Classes, and Race for 
Flint Cups for Cabin Cats. 

Sept. 7—Revere Yacht Club, Regatta. 

Sept. 12—Sea Cliff Yacht Club, Special Regatta. 

Sept. 14--Larchmont Yacht Club, Larchmont Cup for 
Schooners and Eighth Special Race for 30- 
foot and 21-foot Classes. 

Huguenot Yacht Club, Cruisers’ Race. 

12—Huguenot Yacht Club, Cruisers’ Race. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. er 
Oct. 


The new boat will be named Defender. It isa 
coincidence that OUTING has always referred to 
her as the new defender. 

The work on the two international racers is 
being carried on with great secrecy. The shop 
of the Henderson Bros. on the Clyde where 
Valkyrie III. is being constructed, is guarded 
night and day as though Mr. Herreshoff had ex- 
pert designers as detectives to gather and cable 
any points concerning her dimensions or build. 
One who is well versed in yachting matters and 
close to the owners, is known to have said that 
the new yacht will be of composite build with 
wood keel, stem, stern-post, dead-wood and 
planking, and nickel-steel frames, stringers, etc. 
That she will be a keel cutter is, of course, quite 
certain, and the same authority states that while 
she will embody novel points as to her lines and 
shape of keel, she will be of the same general 
type as Britannia and the other Watson 
cutters. She will be launched about the first of 
June and be ready for the Clyde races in July. 
The fact that the new boat will have only a few 
days of racing with A7‘/sa on the comparatively 
sheltered courses of the Firth of Clyde will, it is 
suggested, greatly lessen the chances of the Fife 
cutter as the English contestant ; for races on 
these courses are apt to be marked with flukes 
and varying elements. Considerable allowance 
must also be made for the advantage which Az/sa 
will have had through her Mediterranean and 
Channel races against Britannia. 

On the other hand, progress on the American 
defender has been necessarily slow, partly be- 
cause of Mr. N. G. Herreshoff’s unfortunate ill 
ness, in which he has had the sympathy of every- 
one. He is now at work again pushing matters 
vigorously. It seems to be generally conceded 
that the new boat will be metal construction 
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throughout ; that she will be a marked departure 
from the types of the other large sloops and will 
embody on a large scale the points which have 
made the smaller Herreshoff boats so successful. 
Of course this will necessitate unprecedented 
strength in construction and will greatly increase 
the expense. The American syndicate are in 
earnest, however, and while a few months ago 
the yachting journals were bewailing the proba- 
bility that there would be no funds forthcoming 
to build a defender, money is being expended 
without stint. Patriotism is the rod with which 
some Moses—Mr. Iselin or Mr. Chapin probably 
-smote the rock of capital so that the golden 
stream gushed forth. It seems to be evident 
from the receipts of material at Bristol that the 
new boat will be built of Parker manganese- 
bronze, the plates being manufactured by the 
Cramps, of Wilmington. This metal has a 
greater tensile strength than Tobin bronze, is a 
trifle lighter and more expensive. It has been 
used extensively in making propeller-blades and 
is known to be non-corrosive. The plates vary 
from 3-16 to 5-16 of an inch in thickness, the 
majority being about a quarter of an inch, this 
being a trifle thinner than those of the Vigi/ant. 
The smooth surface of the plates is said to have 
the lustre of burnished brass. The above-water 
body may be sheathed with aluminum-bronze as 
that alloy is much lighter than the other metal. 
The lead keel will probably be covered through- 
out with Tobin bronze. The sails are being cut 
in Herreshoff’s own lofts, and will probably pre- 
sent some novelties in the directions in which the 
cloths will be made to run. Inside everything 
will be as light as possible and it is stated that 
the crew will be housed and all extra spars, sails, 


ete., carried with the usual cargo of necessary 
duffle, on another yacht which is to serve as 


tender. This great vessel of somewhere about 

25 feet in length and, costing perhaps $150,000, 
will be a racing machine—the best that American 
brains and money can construct—built for the 
sole purpose of beating another vessel, created, 
perhaps, for a similar reason, in England. As 
sportsmen, we believe that sporting blood should 
boil to the highest degree and pursue its legiti- 
mate aims to the farthest ends. Unrestrained 
competition in all lines means the survival of the 
fittest and, in the ultimate millenium, perfection. 
Weare constrained, however, without sermon- 
izing, to raise the question right here: Is ‘the 
game worth the candle” in such a competition, 
however scientific it may be? Is it good sports- 
manship or good sense to expend such an 
amount of money and energy upon a vessel 
which will be practically worthless after the ex- 
citement of the competitionis over ? Could not the 
same ends be served, and as good sport induced 
by regulations which would require the building 
of practical and useful yachts? What is the 
Volunteer good for to-day, and where will the new 
defender, whose coming is now watched breath- 
lessly by all the sporting world, bea year from now? 

Some of the keenest racing ever known was 
exhibited by the masters of the old clipper ships, 
who raced their vessels over the “big pond” for 
mercantile prizes, and by the Gloucester. fisher- 
men, who, after a big catch of fish had been made, 
raced from the Banks to Boston Docks to sell 
their fish before the increased supply had broken 
the market price. It is well known that some of 


the best work of the late Edward Burgess was 
expended on these practical racers. 

Yachting is analogous to the more modest 
and economical sport of canoeing. The latter is 
equally sportsmanlike and almost as scientific. 
The history of scientific racing canoes is that 
after a few years of unrestrained competition, in 
which changes were rapidly evolved because of 
the cheapness of the boats, a type of racers was 
developed which gave the highest possible speed 
and—killed thesport. The racing canoe of to-day 
is impractical, uncomfortable, and useless for 
anything except racing. The racing fleet at the 
annual meet has been diminished from forty to 
five or six. Whether or not yachts are to be 
divided by marked lines into house-boats and 
racing machines is a matter for those who frame 
the racing rules to decide. 

The Colonia, which was designed by the Herres- 
hoffs and built by Mr. Roger Maxwell’s syndicate 
as a competitor in 1893, and which some yachts- 
men to-day consider to be a faster boat than 
either Vigilant or Fubilee, has been chartered by 
Mr. Iselin and his colleagues as a tender for the 
new boat and a training ship for her crew. She 
has been fitted out by Poillon, and is already in 
the service assigned her. Capt. James Berry, of 
Katrina and Wasp, will be mate of Colonia. Senti- 
ment as well as the end of efficiency has domin- 
ated the selection of the crew of the new defender. 
Instead of employing a crew of mixed nation- 
alities, whose interest would go little further than 
their wages, Mr. Iselin reasoned that an American 
crew from one seafaring community, whose chief 
incentive would be the spirit of national and 
personal pride, would achieve the best results. 
Therefore Capt. Hank Haff was sent to Deer Isl- 
and on the coast of Maine to find his men. The 
writer knows the Maine men by personal inter- 
course, from Cape Elizabeth to Eastport, has been 
received, harbored and fed by them, and knows 
that among them personal and patriotic pride 
runs high. They are people tocall upon when the 
country needs thoroughbred men for sport or for 
national defence. Whether they can, in the short 
time allowed, ‘get the hang” of a modern racing 
machine and develop the necessary submission 
to discipline, is a matter upon which Mr. Iselin 
has taken his chances. We would trust our lives 
and money with such a crew, and think Mr. Iselin 
has made a wise and patriotic move. The story 
of the selection of this crew will be told later in 
OvuTING. We merely record here that one of the 
local fathers, in addressing them, is said to have 
given vent to the following injunction: “If any 
of you should prove unworthy of your place, 
and are discharged for bad conduct, we don’t 
want to see you here again.” One who has lived 
in the Maine Islands knows what such a warning 
means. 

The Vigilant, which, as already stated in the 
Record, has been offered as a pace-maker for the 
new defender, and accepted as such by the com- 
mittee, has been put in commission. She will 
be sailed across the ocean by Capt. Chas. Barr, 
who will be skipper during the season, and the 
yacht will be refitted at Herreshoft’s. Mr. E. A. 
Willard will have charge of her curing Com. 
Gould’s absence in Europe. 


THE BRITANNIA-AILSA RACES, 


In view of the possibility, remote though it be, 
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of the new Vaékyrie not proving superior to the 
fastest existing British yacht, yachtsmen are 
watching every turn of the Az/sa with the keenest 
interest, and her merits in comparison with those 
of Britannia, as so far they have been demon- 
strated in contests which have taken place in the 
Riviera, have been closely studied. There have 
been five actual races, of which 4é/sa won three 
and Britannia two. Of Ailsa’s victories the first 


two were won in very light wind and weather, - 


and the third in heavy weather and rough sea, it 
blowing half a gale part of the time, both yachts 
carrying housed top-masts, the Az/sa being 
double-reefed and Sritannia carrying a_ single 
reef. Of the two won by Britannia, the first was 
a confessedly unsatisfactory race in light breezes 
and calms with a heavy swell rolling the wind 
out of the sails; the second of Aritannia’s vic- 
tories was sailed in a race which was supplied 
with all kinds of weather from a light air to half 
a gale. Both yachts were caught. over-canvased 
in the heavy wind, and both labored heavily, 
although #ri¢annia carried her surplus sail far 
more readily than AZz/sa. 

From the races already: sailed, it may be fairly 
concluded that A7/sa is much the faster vessel in 
light winds. The comparative merits of these 
yachts in heavy weather cannot be determined 
from these performances ; for, in the race sailed 
under reefed canvas, the people aboard the 
Britannia state that they lost three minutes, and, 
therefore, the race, through being in irons at 
the end of the second round, and it is said they 
claimed the Sritannia to have proved herself the 
better boat to windward in a choppy sea. So 
far we have been noting the results as they 
appear from the record actually made. From the 
appearance of the yachts, the large sail plan and 
relatively fine underbody of the Az/sa as com- 
pared with the initial stability and compact sail- 
area of the Aritannia, the inference would be 
that the latter is certainly a more comfortable 
and probably a faster boat in beating in heavy 
weather. 

The races in which the Britannia and Ailsa 
have met have been as follows : 

First race, Cannes, March 7th.—Prize of the 
town of Cannes; light air; 30 miles on a ten- 
mile triangle ; Az/sa 2m. 36s. ahead at finish. 

Second race, Cannes, March 14th.—Goelet- 
Bennett Cup; light air; same course; 47/sa won 
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by 13m. 13s. elapsed time, 12m. corrected time. 

Third race, Monaco, March 17th.—Prize of the 
Prince of Monaco and a gold medal given by the 
French Yacht Union; light, flukey winds, heavy 
roll; course, 15 miles on a five-mile triangle ; 
won by &ritannia who led at finish by Im. 34s. 

Fourth race, Nice, March 27th.—Prize of the 
town of Nice; light wind at start ; heavy wind 
through second and third rounds; course, 30 
miles over a ten-mile triangle; Aritannia won 
by 6m. 45s. actual time. 

Fifth race, Nice, March 29th.—Bennett Cup; 
heavy wind and sea; same course; Arifannia 
2m. OIs. ahead at finish. 

Besides the above the Az/sa beat the Britannia, 
in light air, on March 23d, in a race for the prize 
of the town of Nice, which was declared off by 
the committee because both yachts had started 
before the proper time. The race was re-sailed 
on the 27th. 

THE NEW TWENTY-RATERS, 

Mr. Howard Gould, who had a taste of racing 
in small yachts in England on his last summer's 
trip in the Vigtlant has learned the lesson that 
there is more fun in racing in a small boat where 
the owner can do some sailing than in a great 
racer controlled by professionals. He has there- 
fore sold his interest in the Vigit/ant to his older 
brother, Commodore George Gould, and ordered 
a 20-rater from Herreshoff. If he can repeat in 
that class the history of Mr. HH. Allen with the 
Dakotah in the 10-rater class, he should be a 
proud man. His new boat is one of the extreme 
canoe-model deep fin type, length over all, 65 
feet; load water line, 45 feet 6 inches; beam 12 
feet; draught, including fin, 1o feet. Her 
sail -plan is about 2500 feet. It was ar- 
ranged that she should leave New York by the 
Hull line to London on April 30th. She will 
hardly be in time to enter the races on the 
Thames in May, but will sail her maiden race 
at the Royal Harwich Regatta, June Ist. During 
the season, her chief competitors will be Mr. 
Frank B. Jameson’s Zuna, Mr. A. B. Walker’s 
Thelma, Lord Dunraven’s Audrey, the new 
Herreshoff fin-keel /so/de, built for Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, and possibly the German Em- 
peror’s new Vineta. Mr. Gould has engaged 
Captain John Barr as skipper. 

The Emperor of Germany has caught the 
small-class craze, and has ordered a 20-rater to 
be named Vineta. She is from G. L. Watson’s 
designs, and has been built at Kiel, by Herr 
Zimmerman. She is of composite build, the 
frames and floors being of steel. It has been 
stated that the Emperor would not permit Mr. 
Watson to build an extreme racing type. This 
speaks well for the Emperor but may lose some 
races for the Vineta. 

Considerable mystery has attended the build- 
ing of Prince Leopold’s /:o/de at Bristol. She 
was launched March 30th and given her trial 
spin by Mr. N. G. Herreshoff on April 8th. Her 
skipper will be Capt. Ben Parker, with Tom 
Diaper, Jr., son of Vigi/ant’s pilot as mate. The 
Isolde will be shipped at once to Kiel and try 
issues with the Emperor’s Vineta. In August 
both yachts will probably meet Mr. Gould’s 
Niagara in English waters. 

The dimensions of /so/de are: length over all, 
65 feet; load water line, 46 feet; beam, 12 feet, 
and draft 11 feet. 
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CANOEING. 


rHE TEN-RATERS. 


The records of the Mediterranean races of the 
Dakotah and the other ten-raters will be published 
next month. 


rHE HALF-RATER CHALLENGE. 


Mr. J. Arthur Brand, of the Royal Canoe Club, 
who owns the famous little half-rater Spruce ///., 
recently communicated with Messrs. Whitlock, 
Stevens, Vaux and Elliott, of the New York 
Canoe Club, to the effect that he would like to 
bring his boat over for a series of races next 
season. As boats of this type are not included 
‘in the A. C. A. classification, these gentlemen 
turned the matter over to the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club. At a meeting of this 
club, February 26th, it was decided to accept the 
proposition and offer a cup for this class of 
boats. Some of the members offered to build to 
meet the Englishman, and the regatta committee 
were authorized to fix dates and details, with the 
suggestion that other clubs be invited to co- 
operate and make similar races. 

Mr. Brand is a well-known canoeist, an archi- 
tect by profession, and is the son of the Comp- 
troller of the city of London. He has won more 
than fifty sailing prizes. Spruce ///. is 15 feet 6 
inches water line, 24 feet over all and 5 feet 6 
inches beam; her sail spread is 190 square feet, 
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The A. C. A. year- 
book has been pub- 
lished and presents 
a creditable ap- 
pearance. It gives 
the constitution, 
by-laws and racing 
regulations of this 
somewhat compli- 
cated organization, 
together with a list 
of members, the 
committee reports 
of the Year and 
various pieces of 
poetry to fill up. 
It does not furnish 
any statistics as to 
number of mem- 
bers or recent increase or decrease in the asso- 
ciation. Neither does it give any list of 
clubs, which list would be useful and proper, 
since the clubs are recognized in forming the 
nominating committee. We remember no pub- 
lished list of clubs and club officers since the 
days of the now defunct Canoeist. 

The management of the association is now in 
excellent hands and under the energetic direction 
of its new commodore, Witherbee, a successful 
meet and a large increase in membership are 
hoped for. 

The meet this year will be held at Bluff Point, 
about four miles south of Plattsburgh on Lake 
Champlain. The dates fixed are August 9th-23d. 
The camp-site is about four miles south of Hotel 
Champlain, so that in the event of the camp mess 
failing, as it sometimes does, the hungry members 
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and she carries a centreboard weighing 300 Ibs. 
The details of the races for this class have been 
arranged, and Mr. Brand has signified his inten- 
tion to build a new boat to be known as Spruce 
/V. to compete in the American races, which will 
be held in the vicinity of Oyster Bay in August. 
Mr. Brand challenges through the Minima Yacht 
Club, the champion small-yacht club of England. 

The committee on classification of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club have recommended 
that the club adopt the new classification of the 
New York Yacht Club. Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee 
has been appointed fleet-captain of the club. 
The city house is to close May 1. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club held a special meeting 
at the Hotel Waldorf on April Ist. Commodore 
George J. Gould presided. It was decided to 
suggest to the Larchmont Yacht Club that the 
two clubs unite their fleets on a joint cruise to 
start from Larchmont Harbor on July 12th. Vice- 
Commodore F. T. Adams and John L. Bliss were 
appointed a committee to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the L. Y. C. on this matter. A new 
classification with racing-lengths as a basis was 
adopted. Vice-Commodore Alex. T. Ketchum, 
on behalf of a number of members, presented 
to the club a painting by Carleton T. Chapman, 
representing the Vigilant and Vadkyrie during 
one of the races in 1893. 

R. B. BURCHARD. 
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will not find themselves marooned on a desert is- 
land as they were at Joseph’s Neck, but they may 
retreat to the protecting shelter of the hotel. The 
camp site is in every way attractive; the prospectus 
says ‘‘the tents will be pitched on a gently slop- 
ing plateau about eight feet above the lake, in an 
edge of woods extending back half a mile from 
the shore.” Further particulars concerning the 
meet will be given later in the season. 


THE NEW YORK CANOE CLUB, 


The New York Canoe Club, which had a pros- 
perous season last year, so far as attendance at 
club house, entertainments and general enjoy- 
ment were concerned, met with misfortune at 
the end of the season in the wreck of its floating 


house. This thoroughly enjoyable club never 
feared disaster in the old days, because it had 
nothing to lose but its reputation, and it was 
always ready to defend that against all comers, 
Happy and hearty were the Bohemian hours 
spent in the old club house and in Editor 
Stephens’ hospitable lodge. Things are going to 
change now and the cares of prosperity and the 
dread of the landlord are coming on, for the club 
has leased, for a term of five years, an imposing 
piece of property at Bensonhurst, with a large 
shore club house, with dining rooms and real bed- 
rooms, like ordinary, every-day clubs. Amid the 
prosaic comforts of the new home we wonder if 
these ancient Bohemians will recall Mr. Aldrich’s 
verse : 
** A man-should dwell in a garret aloof, 
And have few friends and go poorly clad, 


With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof, 
To keep the goddess constant and glad.” 


R. B. BuRCHARD. 
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BASEBALL. 


AT EASTERN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Before considering baseball prospects for the 
coming season, it is well to recall the results of 
last year’sgames. Of thefour great universities, 
all but Harvard began with veteran teams. No 
league existed ; no championship was awarded, 
and none could be on the games as played. 
Harvard alone finished her series and lost them 
all, two straight games each to Yale and Penn- 
sylvania, and two out of three to, Princeton. 
Yale took two out of three from Princeton, and 
both these teams won and lost a game with Penn- 
sylvania, but failed to play off the ties. 

Among the smaller colleges, Brown put for- 
ward the best nine, and proved a very strong 
rival for her larger opponents; but herteam was 
scarcely to be considered as strictly amateur, 
many of her men openly playing for a considera- 
tion on certain of the semi-professional teams 
that flourish during the summer months. Cor- 
nell’s team was not so strong as in previous years. 

In the New England Association, composed of 
Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams, no satisfactory 
result was reached. Williams seems to have had 
the strongest team, but too much success proved 
her ruin, and her nine was defeated on the home 
grounds by the crippled Amherst team in the 
presence of a large crowd. The result was a 
tie in games won and lost with Dartmouth, and 
the great crowd of Williams’ graduates who had 
assembled to greet ‘‘the champions” learned 
something of the uncertainties of baseball. All 
the teams in this league played a strong aggres- 
sive game and furnished the best of practice for 
Yale and Harvard during the preliminary season. 

Holy Cross, Fordham and Georgetown all had 
strong nines, but the semi-professional element 
appeared in them all, and the teams were 
made up of such students as_ presented 
themselves, no regard being paid to their 
previous careers as players in other teams, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise. 

The season of 1894 was marked by few unusual 
events. Some experiments were tried and they 
all succeeded. 

First, President Young of the National League 
was asked to furnish men from hisregular staff to 
umpire the principal college games. Mr. Young 
very kindly complied with the request, and the 
result was the most satisfactory umpiring the 
college teams have ever seen. The same plan 
has been again adopted this year. 

Again Harvard and Princeton played their final 
game on the Yale field, a step which pleased all 
who have the interests of college base-ball at 
heart. Yale and Princeton have adopted the 
same plan this year and will play off their possi- 
ble tie in Williamstown. It is to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when, so far as is 
practicable, college games will be played on col- 
lege grounds. 

The third experiment was the adopting of the 
League pitching distance, moving the pitcher 
back toa point sixty feet from the home-plate. 
The result was to destroy, ina great measure, 
the effectiveness of most of the college pitchers. 
Carter alone did not seem to be troubled by the 
additional five feet. The new distance certainly 
makes more batting and livelier games, but it 
puts the pitcher who depends upon curves instead 


of speed at a great disadvantage. There was 
scarcely a team in the college arena last 
vear that was not considered weak in the box, 
and the great thing that bothered the captains 
was to find a pitcher who could hold opponents 
down to single figures in base-hits. | Whether 
experience has taught the pitchers how to over- 
come this handicap, only the season’s play will 
show. The lengthening of the plate upon which 
the pitcher stands, making its length three feet, 
should give him additional chances, and may help 
restore some portion of his former supremacy. 
At present it seems as if the college pitcher, with 
his youth and lack of experience, is handicapped 
just a little too much by the new distance. 
Another season’s trial, however, may show that 
this impression is incorrect. 

Below will be found the dates of the more im- 
portant games of the four large universities ; also 
the schedule of the New England Association. 


May 11—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

May 13—Harvard vs. Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia. 

May 18—Yale vs. Princeton, at New Haven. 

May 30—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Cambridge. 

June 3—Harvard vs. Princeton, at New Haven 
(in case of tie). 

June 8—Harvard vs. Pennsylvania, at Cam- 
bridge. 

June 8—Yale vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

June 15—Yale vs. Princeton, at Williamstown 
(in case of tie). 

June 20—Harvard vs. Yale, at Cambridge. 

June 25—Harvard vs. Yale, at New Haven. 

June 29—Harvard vs. Yale, at New York (in 
case of tie). 

In addition, all the above teams except Har- 
vard have games arranged with League teams, 
and all have games arranged with the smaller 
colleges in their vicinity. 

The schedule of the New England Association 
is as follows : 

May 8—Williams vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 15 and 16—Williams vs. Dartmouth, at 
Hanover. 

May 24 and 25—Dartmouth vs. Amherst, at 
Amherst. 

May 30—Ambherst vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

June 7 and 8—Dartmouth vs. Williams, at 
Williamstown. 

June 14 and 15—Amherst vs. Dartmouth, at 
Hanover. 

June 22, Williams vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 

June 24—Amherst vs. Williams, at Williams- 
town, 

It will be noticed that Pennsylvania has no 
games arranged with Yale or Princeton, For 
some reasons both Yale and Princeton seem 
hostile to Pennsylvania. First, Pennsylvania was 
ignored and her teams accorded such places in 
the schedules of these two colleges as were left 
over when all other teams had been accommo- 
dated. Then her games were given a more 
prominent place and her teams seemed about to 
be recognized as worthy of the best efforts of her 
rivals when suddenly came the announcement 
that for the present Yale and Princeton would 
play no more games with Pennsylvania. 


HaAstTincs HOLYOKE. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

University of California vs. Reliance Athletic 
Club.—Played on the University campus at 
Berkeley, March 2. The University showed a 
lack of team-work, but Harvey Williams pitched 
well, and gives good promise of developing into 
an excellent pitcher. Score: Reliance A.C., 15; 
University of California, 7. 

University of California vs. Oakland High 
Played on the University campus March 
6. Score: University of California, 15 ; Oakland 
High School, 7. 

Stanford University vs. Olympic Club.—March 
9 the first match between these teams was played 
at Palo Alto, Cal. The team work of the college 
nine was poor, and the pitching on both sides 
weak. Score: Olympic Club, 9 ; Stanford Uni- 
versity, 4. 

University of California vs. Reliance Athletic 
Club.—March 9, these two teams met again at 
Berkeley. Williams pitched well for the Univer- 
sity, and Knightly and Oliver pitched for the 
Reliance Club. The University shortstop and 
third base were notin good condition, but the 
rest of the nine played a good game. Score: 
Reliance Athletic Club, 6; University of Califor- 


nia, 5. 
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University of California vs. Olympic Clib.— 
Played at Berkeley, March 16. Score: Olympic 
Club, 2; University of California, 1. 

Stanford University vs. Reliance Athletic Club.— 
Played at Palo Alto March 16. The college men 
played well and won easily. Score: Stanford 
University, 22; Reliance A. C., 4. 

University of California vs. Olympic Club.— 
Played on the Berkeley Campus March 16. A 
very even game, except that the Olympic club- 


men were better in base running. Score: 
Olympic Club, 3; University of California, 2. 
Reliance Athletic Club vs. University of Cali- 


fornia.—Played at Berkeley March 23. Score: 
University of California, 4; Reliance A. C., I1. 

Stanford University now has a new baseball 
field, which is more centrally situated than the 
old one.. The University is weak in batting, and 
will depend on team work, good fielding and base 
running. The only new man on the team is 
Pincus, the shortstop, who has played at Tacoma, 
Wash. The pitcher, McLaine, is in good form, 
and is beginning his third season for the Uni- 
versity. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Since the early part of the year the baseball 
captains of the larger athletic universities have 
had their candidates at work and, ere this is in 
print, the teams will have been formed and some 
few games played. This spring will bring some 
exceedingly good contests, and there is every 
reason to believe that Michigan, who have held 
the Middle West Championship several years, 
will have their hands full, as several good nines 
are waiting for the Michigan boys. The large 


number of candidates in training for the different 
college teams and the extended schedules indi- 
cate a great awakening among the colleges. 

An association composed of the larger univer- 
sities that are prominent in athletics would do 
wonders for Western college sports. 


With a 
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championship to strive for, more patriotic college 
spirit would be aroused, and uniform legislation 
on professionalism ensue. A league would bring 
all the institutions into more intimate relationship 
and be a potent factor in establishing an athletic 
policy and elevating the athletic standard. There 
is apparently no more prospect of an association 
among the Middle West universities now than 
there was two years ago, but its absence will 
not be so noticeable in baseball as it has been in 
football, for the managers of the various nines 
have arranged comprehensive schedules, and the 
majority of the big nines will meet during the 
season. 

Michigan lost several of last year’s team, and 
besides himself Capt. Shields had only the follow- 
ing old men: Hart and McKenzie, first base ; 
Russell and Baird, shortstop ; Deans, third base ; 
Waterman, left field, and Crawford, substitute 
pitcher, The captain will, of course, cover 
centre field in which position he heads the list of 
Middle West players. Deans was last year per- 
haps the best, at least one of the best, third base- 
men in the West, but the others named are only 
average players, so that the infield must be 
strengthened considerably. Lee, captain of 
Oberlin last year, could improve the infield, for he 
is a strong second baseman, but it is feared that 
he will not play. Among the other new men are 
Hogg, outfielder from the University of Califor- 
nia; Bloomingston, shortstop of the Penn- 
sylvania Military Academy, and Hall, of Prince- 
ton. With Sexton, of Brown College, Capt, 
Shields is not worrying much for a pitcher, 
though with Michigan’s schedule of thirty games, 
Sexton will need an assistant. The receiving 
end of the battery promises to give Capt. Shields 
more trouble, for up to the present time no one 
seems to have shown any special ability for the 
work, but among the seventy-five or more candi- 
dates that went into training someone will doubt- 
less be found to take care of Sexton’s delivery. 

Though Capt. Kummel, of Wisconsin, had but 
himself and left-fielder Fowle, of last year’s team 
as a nucleus for a nine this spring, he has an 
abundance of new material, several candidates 
being brilliant and experienced players in their 
positions. There are tive candidates for the box, 
Runkel and Falk heading the list. Both these 
men have had much experience and are expected 
to do effective work. Harry George, a Yale 
substitute last year, promises to be the peer of 
Middle West backstops, and will naturally 
strengthen the team and especially the work of 
the pitchers. Capt. Kummel wlll continue to play 
the short field, this being his fourth year on the 
team, and Fowle will play left field. Just how the 
other positions will be filled is unknown at this 
time. The team has been weakened in past 
years by individual playing, but Capt. Kummel 
intends to have team work and will also give 
more attention to batting. 

Illinois is exceedingly fortunate in. having so 
many of last year’s team, and Capt. Haskell has 
given his attention to strengthening the positions. 
C. Fredrickson, pitcher, D. Fredrickson, catcher, 
and Hills, second base, are absent, but Capt. 
Haskell has good material at hand to fill these 
positions. Huff, who captained Illinois in 1893 
and Dartmouth last year, has returned to Illinois 
and will be found behind the bat or at first, 
probably in the former position, with Thompson 
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or Butler as substitute. Hotchkiss, of last year’s 
nine, Carnahan, of 1893 team, and Kingman will 
do the pitching. Both Hotchkiss and Carnahan 
have had considerable experience, but Kingman 
is an unknown quantity. Cooper will doubtless 
retain his position at first. Capt. Haskell will 
continue at short, in which position he had few 
superiors last year, and Lowes will be found 
again at third, unless Keeler, a promising new 
man ischosen. Several men are after the vacant 
place at second and selection will be made after 
the men havea few days’ work outside. Roysden, 
Frees and Baum made the strongest outfield 
in the Middle West last year, batting, base run- 
ning and fielding considered, though there were 
players like Capt. Shields, of Michigan, who out- 
ranked them individually. If any of the numer- 
ous new men are taken it means the strengthen- 
ing of the outfield. 

Northwestern proposes to give all comers a 
chase for honors this spring, and with all last 
year’s team, excepting second baseman Bass, and 
any amount of new material, there is no reason 
why Capt. Kedzie’s nine should not surpass their 
enviable record of last year. The amateur stand- 
ing of Griffith, who will do Northwestern’s pitch- 
ing, is questionable. Despite the fact that he 
played with the Cleveland League team last year, 
he will be a member of the Northwestern nine 
this spring. But for that matter, Nichols, of 


Chicago University, has also played in profes- 


sional ranks, and the observance of the amateur 
rule varies according to circumstances. Capt. 
Kedzie will catch, and wtth Griffith will make the 
strongest battery in the Middle West. Barnes 
will have his old position in centre field, but it is 
a question if any other members of last year’s 
team will be retained. 

Chicago University has the material for a re- 
markably good team. Almost all of last year’s 
men are candidates for positions, and among the 
new men are several who can strengthen the 
team. It is understood that Stagg will not pitch. 
Jones, 2 new man, comes as a developed back- 
stop, and will take the place of Pike, who will be 
the substitute catcher. There is a quartet of 
pitchers with Clark at the head. He came from 
Williams College and is expected to pitch the big 
p Nichols, Brown or Gilchrist will be 
called on for the minor games, though Nichols is 
expected to play regularly in the outfield on 
account of his batting. Capt. Abells will play 
first, Adkinson second, Webster or Winston 
shortstop, and Brown or Rothchildthird. Nichols 
will play in outfield and should he be called in to 
pitch, Clark will take his place. Grant may be 
one of the trio, but time will determine. Stagg 
intends to have a reserve nine and some of the 
reserves may displace the regulars so that the 
real makeup of the nine will not be known until 
late in the season, 


games, 
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THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE WORLD. 

The tournament for the award of these annual 
honors was held by the International Skating 
Union at Hamar, Norway, February 23d and 
24th, under the auspices of the Hamar Idraets- 
forening. The course on Lake Mjosen was of 
the style customary for these international races 

a double oval, 500 meters in circuit, two 
straight sides being connected by curves turned 
with radii of 25% meters and 30% meters. The 
competitors skate in pairs, and cross from out- 
side to inside paths and back again at points 
arranged for that purpose, so that each skates 
exactly the same distance as his opponent, and 
fouling is impossible. Much of the ice was black 
and smooth, while a few patches were of some- 
what uneven Snow ice. 

The rules withhold the championship and the 
special trophy unless one skater wins three of 
the four races; but the placed men in each event 
receive medals, and there are also several addi- 
tional prizes. 

February 23d. Temperature above the freez- 
ing point; a slight snowfall during the afternoon; 
ice in good condition, appearing no worse for the 
warm weather; no wind. 

10,000 meters, 12 competitors. The four 
placed men were J. J. Eden, Haarlem, Holland, 
17m. 56s.; P. Sinnerud, Hamar, Norway, Idraets- 
forening, and K. Larsen, H. I., 18m. 50s.; F. 
Petersen, H. I., 19m. 53s. 

Eden’s time, 17m. 56s., is the world’s fastest 
amateur record, supplanting I9m. 123s. by him- 
self, at Stockholm, Sweden, February 10, 1894. 
It will be noticed that the four placed men all 
beat the world’s fastest amateur record, while a 
fifth competitor, F. Ericsson, Stockholm, Sweden, 


Allmanna Skridskoklubb, was only four-fifths of 
a second behind it. 

February 24th.—Weather clear and cold; ice in 
fine condition; wind trifling. 

500 meters, 18 competitors, final round. The 
four placed men were QO, Fredikson, Tjalve, 
Christiana, Norway, 481s.; J. J. Eden, 482s., 4V. 
Mauseth, Norsk Skoiteforbund, Trondhjem, Nor- 
way ; and P. Sinnerud, 483s. 

1500 meters, 18 competitors, final round. The 
four placed men were j. J. Eden, 2m. 252s.; W. 
Mauseth, 2m. 35}s.; O. Fredrikson, 2m. 36}s.; F. 
Petersen, 2m. 3 

Eden’s time, 
amateur 
Oestlund, at Hamar, February 25, 1894. It is a 
remarkable fact that Eden should have made this 
new record in both the trial and final heats, 
skated on different days. 

5,000 meters, 14 competitors. The four placed 

men were J. J. Eden, 8m. 41s,; K. Larsen, gm. 
131s.; F. Petersen, 9m. 16}s.; P. Sinnerud, 9m. 
2325. 
y winning three of the four races Eden earned 
the title of amateur champion of the world and 
the custody of the championship trophy, and 
also received the special prize given by the King 
of Norway. 

In two races he established new world’s rec- 
ords, and at the other two distances he was 
already the holder of the world’s best record, so 
that he is now an undisputed champion, having 
won three of the four championship races, fin- 
ished second in the fourth, and having to his 
credit the world’s best record at each of the four 
championship distances. 


2m. 25%s., is the world’s fastest 
record, supplanting 2m. 284s, by P. 


W. B. CurTISs. 
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FRANK G. LENZ. 


The fate of this noted bicyclist is still un- 
lecided, notwithstanding the sensational reports 
which have recently been circulated through the 
daily press. Representatives of OUTING on the 
spot and in Turkey have as yet not verified the 
rumors which are afloat in the villages of the 
Delababa Pass, to the effect that Lenz was mur- 
dered about May Ioth after he left Chilgani, where 
he rested on the night of May oth. If this rumor 
should be verified, Lenz lost his life in the vicinity 
of Koord Ali. This village is about five miles 
from Zedikan. We hope and pray the rumor 
may prove groundless. 

As we are closing this page for the press. word 
comes to us from Washington that our appeal to 
make a formal demand upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment has been complied with by the State 
Department, and that on April 15th a formal 
demand was wired by the United States Minister 
at Constantinople to demand of the Turkish 
Government, a permit for Mr. Sachtleben to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the disappearance 
of Lenz, or that an investigation be undertaken 
by the Turkish Government. 

OUTING will only promulgate the most tangible 
and authoritative evidence, and webeg our readers 
not to give credence to statements of the press 
unless they are authorized by, or emanate from, 
OUTING. 

The names and whereabouts of the searchers 
now in the field are withheld from the public, 
solely because it might impede the successful 


progress of the search. J. H. WorMAN. 


With what blessed feelings of joy and satisfac- 
tion does the wheelman prepare himself for the 


opening of the riding season. Much as has been 
written of the beauties and pleasures of riding 
in winter, it must be admitted that a superabund- 
ance of enthusiasm is necessary to procure from 
winter cycling the satisfaction which a few en- 
thusiasts claim. There isa reason for everything, 
and certainly the winter season is not conducive 
to the delights of cycling. The scorcher cannot 
scorch to his heart’s content; therefore, he is 
debarred from his full complement of enjoyment, 
while the man who loves nature and who rides 
his wheel not only because of the delightful 
exercise it affords, but because he loves nature 
and revels in the sight of green grass and leafy 
boughs, who loves to lie on his back on the velvet 
turf and gaze through the shade above him into 
the cerulean ether and muse, to such winter cer- 
tainly does not afford the full limit of pleasure. 
A canvass among the retail dealers of this city, 
and undoubtedly it is true in every other city, 
shows that a large proportion of the purchasers 
of bicycles this year are not of the scorcher 
species, but of the kind who ride for the love of 
it and because of the ready means the cycle gives 
them to enjoy the world out of doors. This is an 
encouraging phase in cycling which will bring 
into the ranks of cycledom a permanent class. 
Che scorcher will, of course, always be in evi- 
dence, but as a rule his interest in cycling lives 
. comparatively short time. The excitement of 
fast riding palls upon him and he has no love for 
the exercise beyond that of being able to cover 
: 


miles. He soon gives up riding and chooses other 
fields to indulge his passion for excitement. 

Probably the time has come when the race-pro- 
moting clubs will find the gates of one source of 
income closed against them. It has been the 
fashion during the history of cycling for these 
race promoting clubs to apply to manufacturers 
and agents for valuable donations as prizes. I 
notice that the Board of Trade has taken up this 
question and undoubtedly will take some action 
whereby the practice of this form of mild black- 
mail will be much reduced if not entirely abol- 
ished. Iam in favor of such action. If racing 
is not self-sustaining at the present day, it never 
will be. It is about time to run bicycle race meets 
on a business basis, making race promoters buy 
their own prizes and charge and collect a fair 
entrance fee. I emphasize collect, as it is the cus- 
tom in a great many cases to charge an entrance 
fee, but, in the case of a good many of the cracks, 
to refund the fee. This is not fair, because as a 
rule these very men who have the fees returned to 
them are the men who win the prizes. 

The rider of the present day can settle down 
to the conviction that the limit of improvement 
of the bicycle has practically been reached. 
This being so, the rider can with perfect safety 
purchase any high grade machine of the ’95 
pattern without the feeling that the ’96 pattern 
will be so far ahead in improvement as to en- 
tirely supplant the model of the present year. 
Of course it is within the bounds of possibility 
that an entirely new departure may be made in 
the general make-up of the bicycle. This possi- 
ble condition, however, is far beyond the realms 
of probability. The changes which will be made 
from this on su long as the present form of bicycle 
exists will be of a minor consideration. A certain 
form of frame has been adopted after years of 
experience, certain sized wheels have been found 
to be the proper thing, the minimum of weight 
has undoubtedly been reached, and it is, there- 
fore, only in these minor details that we can 
possibly look for any change hereafter. 

The American idea of wooden rims is gradually 
working its way into popular favor in England. 
The prejudice of the average English rider and 
maker against everything American, because it is 
American, has, in this case, been compelled to 
give way to the fact that the wooden rim has 
qualities which cannot be ignored. There are 
only a few American manufacturers who still 
oppose the wooden rim, and there are many who 
are not willing to acknowledge its superiority over 
the steel rim, It is, however, certain that the 
dire disaster which was prophesied by those who 
opposed wooden rims has not materialized, and 
while there may be some riders who will call_in 
the future for steel rims, it is very doubtful 
whether they will have the call in this country. 

The makers are turning their attention to the 
saddle nowadays. They have been so busy per- 
fecting the machine itself that one of the most 
important adjuncts has received less attention 
than the other portions of the wheel. Among 
the latest things that I have seen is a wire saddle 
which, it is claimed, is very easy riding and very 
coolinsummer. A German concern has invented 
a saddle with a bifurcated pommel which has a 
broad back, and the bifurcation, it is claimed, does 
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away with the danger of perineal pressure. 
Other makers have also brought out excellent 
saddles, all formed on hygienic principles. There 
is no doubt that an easy running bicycle is made 
uncomfortable and unsatisfactory by the use of 
an ill-fitting saddle, while on the contrary, an old 
crock may seem to run like a bird if it is only 
fitted with a saddle which gives the rider ease and 
comfort. 

The season of 1896, for the first time in the 
history of racing, will undoubtedly see an intelli- 
gent method of granting sanctions for the circuit 
races in force. Heretofore the sanctions have 
been granted in a way which made it necessary 
to run hither and yon over long stretches of coun- 
try. Itis the intention of the present adminis- 
tration to so assign the sanctions for the different 
circuits as to make the points selected in natural 
sequence, and thus make traveling for the riders 
as easy as possible. There undoubtedly will be a 
Pacific Slope circuit, a Western circuit, Middle 
States and New England circuits. These circuits 
should be so arranged that a rider will be able to 
start in San Francisco and travel to Portland, Me., 
and attend all the National circuits during the 
racing season without having once to go back on 
his tracks. It requires head work to do this, but 
the Racing Board is made up of brainy men, and 
I shall look to them to see that something of this 
kind is formulated in a logical and intelligent 
manner. 

The chairman of the Racing Board has issued 
some pretty stringent rules in regard to the 
disposal of prizes won, In case a prize is sold, 
or in case an original prize is exchanged, no 
matter how many times, and the article exchanged 
is sold for cash, the seller becomes a professional. 
It will be taken as evidence that the article is sold 
if it cannot be found in the possession of the 
rider. That surely isa cast-iron rule. Further- 
more, hereafter Class A riders cannot be paced by 
Class B men; that is, records made in this way 
will not be allowed by the Racing Board. The 
wily chairman is also after the Class A men, in 
that he proposes to see whether employees of 
manufacturers are really earning their wages in 
the employment of the company, as nominally 
stated, or whether they are spending most of their 
time in training and racing. Of course a ship- 
ping clerk can draw his salary as shipping clerk 
and do very little shipping and a good deal of 
racing, and in that way remain ostensibly a Class 


Aman. Mr. Gideon proposes to look into this 
little matter hereafter, and it will be hard to pull 
the wool over his eyes, 

An excellent suggestion is made in a contem- 
porary to the effett that railroads should aid the 
inhabitants of the country through which the road 
passes by carrying road material free to any 
point. Certainly there are no greater gainers 
by the use of good roads than the railroads 
themselves. Good roads make good feeders, 
bad roads make bad business and no dividends, 
Railroad management will wake up to this sooner 
or later. 

In Turin, Italy, the question of the motor cycle 
has been taken up in a serious manner. The 
projectors of the International Cycling Exposi- 
tion offer prizes for vehicles to be propelled by 
steam, gas, electricity, compressed air, or any 
other motive power. This craze for the motor 
cycle seems to be growing very rapidly in Europe. 

In Victoria, B. C., the police authorities recently 
decided that the bloomer costume is not the proper 
dress for a woman to wear on the streets, and 
caused the arrest of several ladies who braved 
public opinion by appearing on the streets in 
rational costume. 

THE PROWLER. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


In the third annual road race of the California 
Associated Cycling Clubs, March 3, Walter F. 
Foster, Olympic Club Wheelmen, rode 25 ‘miles 
on the San Leandro triangular course in Ih. 12m. 
55 4-5s., thus lowering the Californian road record 
for that distance more than 6 minutes. The 
previous record of th. I9m. 4s. was made by 
G. A. Faulkner in 1893 at the meeting of the 
Californian Associated Cycling Clubs. 

At the San José Road Club try-out, March 17, 
Floyd McFarland broke the Pacific Coast road 
cycling record for ten miles, covering the distance 
in 26m. 40 3-5s. The former record of 27m. I5s. 
was held by W. J. Christ, Olympic Club. 

At San José, Cal., March 24, Allen N. Jones, 
Garden City Cycling Club, covered one-third of 
a mile in 42 1-5s. The record, however, cannot 
be allowed for two reasons.; it was made on 
Sunday, and in a contest in which Class A and 
Class B men competed together. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W., Oakland, Cal.—Bicycle racing will not 
make you slower at the sprints. 

W. V. L., Chicago.—The best training for long 
distance running is to live regularly and run every 
day. Do not run more than 500 or 600 yards 
except once a week. Run half a mile trial one 
week and a mile the next week. Six weeks’ 
training is sufficient. 

C. S. C.—(1) It is not too early to begin train- 
ing. (2) Live regularly and practice every day. 

B. M. S.—No intelligence less than Omniscience 
could select the best fencing master. The mas- 
ters do not know, their pupils do not know and 
the public does not know. The leading article 
on page 117 of OuTING’s Monthly Records for 
March throws some light on the situation. 


Dr. BH. H. LL. 


paper houses for camp purposes. 


We do not know of any portable 
The Ducker 
Portable House Company make camping houses, 
and they will doubtless afford you every informa- 
tion. 

H. S. N., Long Island.—No college in New 
York city has any course on naval architecture 


and marine engineering. The Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., takes up the subject in a limited 
way. Cornell University, Ithaca, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology at Boston have 
complete courses. 

W. C. G., Louisville, Ky.—The walking would 
be excellent for country road walking, in ordinary 
street attire, but only ordinary for a regular 
track and athletic costume.—The lifting is poor- 
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‘““LAND BIRDS AND GAME BirDs OF NEw ENG- 
LAND,” by H. D, Minot, is a valuable book of 
reference for students of ornithology. The 
author has evidently closely studied the habits 
of most of the species he describes, and presents 
many shrewd observations in a most acceptable 
manner. While the text is, in the main, very 
complete and accurate, one cannot but regret 
the lack of those best of all instructors, carefully 
drawn illustrations. The few faulty outline 
drawings introduced are entirely unworthy of 
their places in what is really a useful and in- 
structive work. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co,] 

‘¢A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL” iSa neat descrip- 
tion of the conquest of the bicycle by Frances 
E. Willard in her fifty-third year. The desire to 
gain health and to influence other women to 
adopt the wholesome pastime induced the author 
to undergo the petty trials of the beginner until 
she had become mistress of her machine. Among 
many of the bright passages in her book is the 
following : «‘Since Balaam’s beast there has been 
but little authentic talking done by the four- 
footed; but that no reason why the two- 
wheeled should not speak its mind, and the first 
utterance I have to chronicle in the softly-flowing 
vocables of my bicycle is to the following pur- 
port: ‘Behold, I do not fail you. I am nota 
skittish but sober, well-conducted 
roadster. Idid not ask you to mount or drive ; 
but since you have done so you must now learn 
the laws of balance and exploitation. You must 
make up what you are pleased to call your mind 

make it up speedily, or you will be cast in 
yonder mud puddle, and no blame to me and no 
thanks to yourself.’” [Fleming H. Revell Co.] 

‘*THE PRINCESS ALINE” is an ingenious little 
romance likely to afford many pleasant hours to 
the often disappointed readers of light fiction. 
The author, Richard Harding Davis, has not only 
hit upon a happy theme, but has embellished it 
also with skillful literary work, to which are 
added the illustrations of C. D. Gibson. Itis the 
story of a successful portrait painter who has by 
chance seen and become infatuated with a pic- 
ture of Princess Aline. He goes abroad with a 
determination of finding and perhaps winning 
his ideal, and his intention is not kept secret from 
an American girl who happens to travel over the 
same route with her aunt, He supposes that the 
fair American is engaged and makes her his con- 
fidant throughout the many attempts and failures 
to meet the Princess. The outcome of the story, 
which, by the way, reveals itself at the begin- 
ning, is his abandonment of the ever receding 
Princess and his engagement to the ever near 
country woman. [Harper & Brothers. ] 


is 


beastie, a 


‘‘THE HIsPANIOLA PLATE” is the latest and 
strongest work of John Bloundelle-Burton, a 
young novelist, who has already acquired literary 
fame by ‘‘ The Deserted Ship” and other stories. 
In this latest book Mr. Burton has blended two 
periods of history with wonderful skill. The 
scene is laid in the West Indies, and the two 
leading characters belong to the Royal Navy, 
one living in the time of James II., the other in 
the present age. The historic features of the 
story show the author’s familiarity with his 
subject, and to this is added a vivid, realistic 
treatment which enchains the reader’s interest 
throughout the exciting narrative. Mr. Burton 
is a passionate lover of the sea, a trait perhaps 
inherited from a long line of ancestors who 
acquired fame in the British navy. This salty 


streak in his nature has given this and all his 
storiesa breezy, a wholesome atmosphere, capti- 
[The Cassell 


vating to readers, young and old. 
Publishing Co. ] 


The sixth number of ‘‘THE FISHES OF NORTH 
AMERICA,” like the previous issues, contains two 
lithographs, 12x18 inches, coloredas in life. One 
is of the salt water kingfish, the other the Eastern 
pond pickerel. The first was painted from speci- 
mens caught on Mr. Harris’s rod at Long Branch, 
N. J., and the pickerel from live fish taken by 
him out of the waters of Greenwood Lake. 
Both are true to nature in the exactness of their 
external anatomy and in coloration, having been 
painted at the moment the fish were taken from 
the water, and in many instances fifty specimens 
have been laid, gasping and struggling, before 
Mr. Jno. L. Petrie, the artist, that he might catch 
the beauty and exact tone of their tints before 
the rigor of death set in. [Harris Publishing Co.] 


‘‘IN STEVENSON’s SAMOA”’ is an_ interesting 
sketch of the life of the late Robert Louis Ste- 
venson in his ideal island home at Vailima. The 
author, Miss Fraser, has made a delightful picture 
of that isolated and unconventional household, 
which so suited the temperament of the great 
story-teller and poet, and brings us to under- 
stand how these environments lent wings to his 
romantic fancy. [Macmillan & Co.] 

‘‘THE Birps’ CALENDAR,” by H. E. Parkhurst, 
follows ‘‘Great Nature’s Happy Commoners’’ 
through every month, and betrays many a stolen 
secret of field and forest. <A series of beautiful 
illustrations lend additional value to a most read- 
able little work. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. ] 

‘“‘IN Brrp Lanp,” by Leander S. Keyser, 
preaches eloquently of the pleasures which await 
those who follow nature by forest path and 
laughing stream. [A. C. McClurg & Co.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


Co-operation is making strides in these latter 
days, and in no direction more beneficially than 
in that of extended travel. The pleasures are 
doubled and the expense halved when such ex- 
perts as Raymond and Whitcomb organize an 
excursion. Should that happen to be, as is the 
one leaving New York on the 27th of May, across 
the continent to Alaska through Canada, and 
homeward through the Yellowstone Park, then 
indeed the traveler has a route of unparalle'ed 
magnificence, and can enjoy it freed from all the 
petty anxieties of railroad connections, hotels, 
and the hundred and one. vexations which ordi- 
narily stand in the path. For forty-six days one 
can cast off the cares of the world, and under the 
experienced tutelage of these veteran caterers, 
give oneself up to the unmarred pleasure of 
travel at its best. One is endowed with the 
powers of the wishing cap when one can select a 
route, purchase an inclusive ticket, and presto! 
A fairy continent passes before your eyes! You 
buy the ticket, Raymond and Whitcomb do the 
rest. 


Where to spend the summer depends upon 
many things, very often on the railroad facilities 
for reaching business at certain intervals rapidly, 
punctually and with the minimum of discomfort. 
The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. answers all these 
requirements. At its ends it is in touch with all 
the great centres of business East and West, 
and on its system are two places of superlative 
attraction. Deer Park and Oakland,. on the 
crest of the Alleghanies, are 3,000 feet above 
tidewater, in a district of the purest air, and 
surrounded by every charm that can lull the 
senses or minister to the body. The riding and 
driving in the mountains would alone commend 
these resorts, but when this can be enjoyed and 
the day closed amidst all the comforts of home 
and all the diversions of good society, enough 
has been said to account for the popularity of 
Deer Park and Oakland as summer resorts. 


Sportsmen will consult their own interests by 
using the hard grain Schultze powder manufac- 
tured by the Schultze Gun Powder Co. Ltd., of Lon- 


don, England. The powder manufactured for 
the American market is specially regulated in 
strength and moisture for this climate, and the 
hard, flinty grain will be found thoroughly sat- 
isfactory as a smokeless powder. The latest 
improvements in powder-making are used in 
the production of hard grain Schultze, which 
excels in velocity, penetration, cleanliness, regu- 
larity and closeness of pattern. Variations in 
pressure on wads, or atmospheric conditions do 
not affect the shooting, and loads may be varied 
as with black powder. It is the powder for the 
gentleman sportsman, Messrs. Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, of 8 Murray st., New York, are the 
general agents for the United States. 


In purchasing a piano, workmanship and 


quality of material in its manufacture are con-, 


siderations quite as important as the tone and 
finish of the instrument. It is upon the reputa- 
tion of the Decker Brothers for uniform high 
grade in every respect that purchasers are always 
guaranteed a first-class instrument. 
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The foreign demand for their ‘“ Navalite” 
Spar Composition has compelled the Chicago 
Varnish Co. to establish an agency in Liverpool. 


The test of hard service has proved the 
pleasure, fishing and shooting boats built by the 
Spring Lake Clinker Boat Company, of Spring 
Lake, Mich., tobe as goodascan be made by skilled 
labor from the very best material. All craft are 
of the well-known Pearson model, which for ease 
of running, staunchness and general handiness 
cannot be surpassed. 


A tourist experiences many inconveniences in 
supplying himself with current cash during his 
trips through foreign lands. It is advisable, 
when traveling in Europe or other foreign 
countries, to carry ‘‘ Traveler’s Cheques ” of the 
American Express Company. No identification 
is required and the medium is found more con- 
venient and speedy in cash realization than letters 
of credit or circular notes. Not only conveni- 
ence, but economy also recommends this system. 
Rates and other particulars can be obtained from 
any agent of the American Express Company ; 
also at the principal offices, 65 Broadway, N. Y., 
78 Monroe st., Chicago, 45 Franklin st., Boston. 


PURE AND RELIABLE, 
SOME FAMOUS REMEDIES THAT HAVE STOOD 
TEST OF TIME. 

That people should suffer with pain and disease 
week after week in the present age can only be 
accounted for by a want of knowledge and 
acquaintance with the many remedies within the 
reach of all. Among the reliable specifics is the 
famous ‘‘Radway’s Ready Relief,” that simple, 
safe and certain antidote for pain of every kind, 
manufactured by Radway & Co. of New York. 
This unequaled remedial agency was founded in 
1848 by Dr. John Radway, of New York city, a 
physician and a chemist. 

The universal adoption and reputation of his 
remedies must prove the most powerful argu- 
ment in their favor, added to which the many 
claims for them aseffective, reliable and unfailing 
remedies are fully substantiated by thousands of 
voluntary testimonials. 

So thoroughly reliable and efficacious are Dr. 
Radway’s remedies that physicians all over the 
United States and Canada have used them for 
years in their practice, trusting implicitly in their 
purity and worth. -These remedies, familiar in 
every household, are Radway’s Ready Relief, 
Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent and Radway’s 
Regulating Pills. 


THE 





MISS KATE FIELD 

Editor and owner of Kate Field’s Washington. 
of Washington, D. C., a paper devoted to the 
cause of temperance, stated in a recent speech 
that the prohibition laws, as enforced in the 
several States were not promoting the temper- 
ance cause, and her advice would be to makea 
moderate allowance of mild beverages. In her 
estimation this would help the temperance cause 
more than prohibition laws. Miss Kate’s head 
is level, and as to mild drinks we recommend 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association’s Beer. 





